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England's Fnberitance. 


Tue recent discovery, in the Tyrol, of 
music by fifteenth century English com- 
posers suggests some reflections concerning 
the knowledge of our native musical heritage. 

Is it not a remarkable thing that these 
pieces, and those of the same date preserved 
at Bologna, should be unprocurable in 
England? The Bologna MS. was described 
by Ambros more than twenty years ago ; 
yet there is not a copy of its contents even 
at the British Museum. In the fifteenth 
century Italy had to import singers from the 
North, and it is possible that one or other of 
these English composers had been in Italy, 
for a composer was then necessarily a singer. 
We know from contemporary testimony that 
England then was not only a musical 
nation, but specially the musical nation, 
‘ahead of all others; and the works of that 
period, archaic as they are, ought to 
be reverenced accordingly, for they are 
the very earliest complete school of artistic 
composition. Surely some musician visiting 
the Continent could take the trouble 
to transcribe these few pieces for the 
love of art and the glory of his country; 
or is there no travelling amateur who will 
spend a few shillings on getting the work 
done and present it to some public library ? 

Failing these means there is another 
which might effect the desired result. Such 
an undertaking might be considered within 
the province of the Musical Association. 


This Society is decidedly stagnant at present, | 
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as all societies are apt to be when the first 
flush of enthusiasm is passed. Its rules 
forbid performances or publications, except 
as regards the Proceedings at its meetings ; 


| but they in no way exclude occasional 


grants for other purposes. The Musical 
Association could very well afford to have a 
fac-simile and a fair copy in score made of 
all these venerable remains, and could 
present them to the British Museum for the 
benefit of students of musical history. It 
was left for a foreigner (Coussemaker) to 
print the medieval musical treatises written 
by Englishmen. Let their musical works 
have a more honourable fate. It is not 
necessary to print them, but there ought, at 
any rate, to be one copy in England. The 
Plainsong and Medieval Music Society 
devote their attention only to printing, and 
are an obscure body compared with the 
powerful and infinential Musical Association. 
The Proceedings of the latter have long been 
rather barren, and a new feature in the 
Association’s life wouldawaken fresh interest. 
It is to be hoped the council will consider 
this suggestion. 

But it is not only as régneis these archaic 
pieces, which are probably scarcely inter- 
esting, considered as pure music, that 
reflections are suggested. Many of the 
best Elizabethan madrigals and _ sacred 
pieces are easily and cheaply procurable ; 
and even some of the instrumental pieces, 
which are of much less importance. But 
the great mass of the immortal works of our 
forefathers are a terra incognita to nearly 
all Enelish musicians. Very many lovely 
inspirations of the Elizabethan period have 
never been printed in score. How few are 
ever heard! Only about a dozen madrigals 
are at all familiar to anyone besides his- 
torical students. 

There is yet a worse disgrace to English 
musicians. How have the works of our 
ereatest composer fared? Sixteen years 
ago the Purcell Society was founded. What 
support has it met with ? 

Every attempt to systematically publish 
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started. Nearly a thousand members were | 







enrolled ; but they so speedily lost interest | ent 


that in seven years the Society was dissolved. 
The English nation is commonly supposed 
to particularly appreciate Handel’s music ; 

on that supposition the Handel Society was 
established in 1843, but it only lasted five 
years. A little later, in 1856, the Hendel- 
gesellschaft was established in Germany ; 
it has lasted to this day, and has printed 
the whole of Handel’s works, with very 
few subscriptions from England. So with 
Bach; in Paris there are double as many 
subscribers to the Bachgesellschaft as there 
are in London. 

Now let us look at the men of our own 
century. Where are the beautiful operas of 
Sir Henry Bishop to be seen? Only in the 
autographs at the British Museum. Coming 
yet later: where are the scores of Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett or Sir George Macfarren to be 
found? Any fifth-rate French or German 
composer can get his new Symphony or 
Concerto, or even his Oratorio, printed in 
score and parts; but our best English 
composers have scarcely once obtained that 
satisfaction. Itis true that in this matter 
there has lately been some improvement 
visible ; but there is room for much more. 

What causes all this? Simply the lack 
of enthusiasm for music among the great 
majority of our professional musicians. We 
have thousands of professional musicians, 
and they are better paid than those of any 
country in Kurope; but they have no 
enthusiasm. They do not get any new 
music, or any old music. 
wish to know any more works than they 
know already. It is here that England is 
deficient. The English were formerly 
called an unmusical nation; nobody now 
calls them so, except perhaps one or two 
New York Germans, and the Rev. Hee- 
Haweis. But English professional musicians 
do, as @ body, very little towards the 
advancement of the art. It is not musical 
feeling, but artistic enthusiasm, which is 
wanting. They settle into a dull routine 
early in life, and never move out of it again. 

Reverting to the main subject of this 
article, it must be remembered that great 
publications, such as those alluded to above, 
have been on the Continent largely 
“assisted.” The Belgian and German 

Governments have been particularly ready 
to support such memorials. In England 
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to the mighty donds «Mie 
for a moment suggest that am 
dead music, whether of forty or four hundr 
years ago, should be revived; we on 
desire to see it decently embalmed so that 


‘the student of to-day may walk round the © : 
/nouseum and expand his little mind by @ 


sight of the wonderful mammnes and relics 
of the past. 


Passing Motes. 


Tr is really marvellous how some critics 
and musicians clmg to old exploded beliefs. 
There was once a time wher Richard 
Wagner—largely through his own im- 
prudence, we admit—was universally 
regarded as a kind of musical outlaw, not 
to say bogie. A knowledge of his works 
removed this impression by degrees, until 
now no educated and unprejediced person 
refuses to acknowledge him as one of 
the greatest musical minds; the worthy 
companion of Bach and Beethoven. Un- 


fortunately some critics are not educated 


and some musicians are not unprejudiced ; 
so that after thirty or forty years the old 


superstitions concerning Wagner still linger. 
'In a New York paper ‘called Music Trades, 


en Geese edited by Mr. J. C. Freund, we actually find 


quoted recently the following balderdash 


from a Boston journal. 


‘Tue Concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Musie Hall last evening 
opened with Wagner’s imscrutable ‘ Faust ’ 
Overture. That ever reliable incentive to 
acute melancholia has long been before a 
world more or less interested mn discovering 
its meaning, but its mystery remains as 
as ever. Some ingenious but 
pervertedly imaginative people have from 


| time to time plunged into its dark profound 


and returned panting to the surface with 
what they deemed an interpretation of its 


meaning, but they have not succeeded in 


making followers and haye left the world as 
vague ‘and as comfortless on the subject as 
it was before. As music this Overture has 
the same frolicsome flexibility and the same 
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ive polyphony by wooing 
eo ee 
ear that the solution of this 
. must be delayed until 
those foe prodslom, perpetual motion and 
- squaring the circle, are solved. Whether 
this be so or not, thé Overture is as 
depressingly dreary, as drearily dry and 
dryly disheartening on a twentieth hearing 
as it was on a first. It was read and 
played with much dramatic intensity of 
feeling, but whether it was read rightly or 
wrongly it is not easy to say; and after all 
it does not seem to matter much, for it 
resembles those picture aberrations of the 
famous Turner that were so confused that it 
made no difference whether they were hung 
upside down or not.” 





One expects to find this kind of stuff in 
an English provincial paper—or even in 
certain London papers—but from the Hub of 
the Universe where they are “ just dizzy on 
culture ’’ we did hope for better things. It 
never seems to have occurred to the critic 
that for the failure to comprehend the work 


_ in question his own poor intelligence might 


be to blame. 





In a recent ‘interview’? Madame Patti 
is reported to have answered the inquiry 
‘‘what music she lked best,’’ by stating 
that she was ‘‘ fond of all music.’’ This is 
a curious announcement from one who has 
a smaller repertory than any other singer 
except the famous tenor Wachtel, who could 
never be taught more than three parts. 
Madame Patti added: ‘* Even a good hand- 
organ charms me.” Hear this, thou 
Saturday disturber of our peace and betake 
thee to the precincts of Craig-y-Nos where 
thou wilt at last win the appreciation and— 
it may be—the halfpence denied thee here! 


Tere is a perfect mania for inventing 
new instruments just now. The latest is a 
trumpet made just like a small trombone. 
This rather perplexes our mind. We 
always thought that a trombone was 
nothing but a trumpet, with a longer slide 
in order to fill up the large gaps which 


bins are inventing a Treble Trombone. 
the poet says : “OQ wherefore is the whyness 
of the which ?”’ 
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In a recent criticism of a “ new romantic 
comedy opera entitled ‘The Warlock,’ ” 
produced last month in Dublin, we read that : 
‘‘In the song, ‘Only the Stars and I,’ a 
pizzicate effect is produced in the accompani- 
ment as a suggestion of the twinkling of a 
star-lit sky.” Now how did the critic 
discover this to be the composer's intention ? 
A “ pizzicato effect’? is the commonest form 
of song accompaniment. Does it always 
imply a twinkling star-lit sky? Or was the 
twinkling produced by the violins—as some- 
times happens—coming pattering in one 
after the other ? 





Tue following paragraph is from Musical 
News :—* One of the aspirations of Wagner . 
was to see established at Bayreuth a training 
school for dramatic singing, but the death 
of the Master prevented the consummation 
of his plans. We now hear that it is the 
object of Frau Wagner to carry out in this 
direction the views of her deceased husband, 
and there is very little doubt that a school 
established in so classic a region and on so 
sound a basis cannot fail to be fraught with 
advantage. Itis to be hoped that some day 
an establishment of a similar nature will be 
founded and meet with acceptation in 
London. It is by common consent much 
needed.’’ The latter part of the second 
sentence does not read very well. It appears 
to assert that there is some superior advan- 
tage in founding a school at Bayreuth rather 
than elsewhere, and that the interest of 
Frau Wagner constitutes a ‘firm basis.”’ 
We take leave to emphatically deny the 
truth of both propositions. Neither can we 
approve of the succeeding remarks. Dra- 
matic singing isa branch of art for which the 
aspirants in England are not very numerous, 
and they certaimly do not need aspecial school. 
They perhaps would be better off with one 
or two teachers more in sympathy with 
opera than are most of our professors; but 
every Conservatoire and Academy of Music 
has its operatic class, where the students are 
taught the rudiments of stage smeme. And 
as soon as they have acquired the merest. 





smattering they can obtain plenty of enga 


ments and learn their art (if they so choose 


by experience, which beats all schools. 





Tre Mozart Centenary commemorations , 


disclosed the fact that a singularly large 
proportion of English music-lovers had 
never heard any doubts cast on the 
authenticity of the «Twelfth Mass.”’ This 
in itself was not surprising, for the work in 
question has been a household word for so 
long, and has appeared in concert pro- 
grammes and publishers’ catalogues so 
unceasingly that if is not easy to eradicate 
the belief in it. But the incident suggests 
the curious reflection that in the ease of 
every great composer there has been some 
one work uwpon which a large share of his 
popularity with the vulgar rests, and which 
is known to be spurious. We may instance 
Handel’s ‘* Harmonious Blacksmith ” 
(though the authenticity of this is still 
doubtful), Bull’s ‘“‘God save the King,” 
Haydn’s “ Ox Minuet,” SBeethoven’s 
“Dream of St. Jerome ” (for which 
Thackeray was innocently responsible) and 
«Adieu to the Piano,’’ Weber’s ‘ Last 
Waltz,’® Schubert’s song ‘ L’Addio,”’ 
Mendelssohn’s song ‘ Italy,” and Chopin’s 
posthumous Waltz m E mmor among the 
most prominent frauds. Some of these 
pieces owe their popularity to the love of 
the general public for music with a story 
attached to it, but others are the 
impositions of publishers, who know that 
a pretty trifle will stand a tenfold chance of 
success if backed by a distinguished name. 





Mr. Joun Oxp, of Reading, who died 
recently at the age of sixty-five, was the 
composer of ‘“‘ Herne the Hunter,” a work 
which excited considerable interest on its 
production in cantata form some years ago. 
Mr. Old was anative of Totnes. He studied 
first under the Loders, then at the Royal 
Academy of Music under Sterndale Bennett, 
and afterwards under Moscheles and Thal- 
berg. He for four years conducted the 
Torquay Choral Society, but in 1859 he 
settled down at Reading, where he founded 
an Academy of Music which has now 200 
pupils. Among his compositions are a 
sacred drama entitled ‘‘ The Seventh Seal,’’ 
Odes on the Battle of Balaclava and the 
Prince of Wales’s Marriage, and a quantity 
of songs, part-songs, pianoforte pieces, sacred 
works, and other music. Mr. Old was one 
of the army of the wnappreciated, which 
somewhat embittered him. We understand 


| VOrezy was a musician— not 








pursued by another of the 
posers who has just left a 


of the very highest attainments, be 
being one of the most charming and - 
characters. Twelve years ago he settled in 
London as a pianoforte teacher, continuing 
that vocation—sttange as it may seem—for 
love of it more than for profit to the day of 
his death. In 1883 his opera, ‘‘ The 
Renegade,”’ was produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre by Mapleson, but proved too 
Hungarian in style for English tastes, and 
was not understood in the least. Thereupon 
the Baron continued to write operas in his 


‘leisure hours, in more and more elevated 


style, casting all thoughts of publicity aside, 
and working absolutely for art’s sake. His 
two monumental scores, ‘‘ Sisyphus”? and 
‘* Prometheus,” lie before us as we write, 
and only a day or two before his sudden 
death he had settled to erown the work of 
his life with a third still more stupendous 
conception, entitled ‘‘ Hercules,” the three 
forming a Trilogy of Humanity. It is in 
contemplation to give durimg the season an 


| Orchestral Concert, consisting of excerpts 


from ‘‘ Sisyphus”’ and ‘*‘ Prometheus,” if it is 
humanly possible. Should this be done it 


is quite likely that the interest which these 


works cannot fail to excite will induce some 
impresario to undertake the production of 
the former, at least. : 





Tre National Conservatory of Music in 
New York proposes to find out what native 
talent exists by offerme prizes to American 
born composers and librettists not above | 
thirty-five years of age (why the limit?) as 
follows:—For the best grand or comic 
Opera, words and music, £200; for the best 
libretto for ditto, £100; for the best Sym- 
phony, £100; for the best Oratorio, £100 ; 
for the best Suite or Cantata, £60; for the 
best piano or violin Concerto, £40. These 
prizes are, with the exception of the first, 
more liberal than any we ever remember 
to have seen offered; but what kind of @ 
grand opera do they expect to get for $1,000? — 
For that matter it is to be hoped that they 
do not expect great things from any of them 
prizes, past experience having conclusiy 
















ASIN. 
owever, | these prizes always 
machinery’ of a college exami- 
_ three judges are appointed to 
examine aha. manuscripts sent in, and by 
their opinion the prize is awarded. There 
is no other procedure possible, we suppose, 
but this does not always result well. We 
know several instances in which works 
which were unsuccessful in a competition 
haye afterwards been far more popular than 
the prize-winner. 





Tue Daily Telegraph of the 23rd ult. says: 
**A curious incident enlivened the per- 
formance at the Colonne afternoon Concert 
at the Chatelet yesterday. No sooner had 
the orchestra struck up the first bars of a 
Symphony by Mdlle. Augusta Holmés, en- 
titled ‘Au Pays Bleu,’ than a lady in the 
upper boxes deluged the lower parts of the 
house with a shower of handbills, which on 
perusal by the astonished audience were 
found to contain a charge of plagiarism 
against Mdlle. Holmés. The lady was 
taken charge of by the police.” It is quite 
refreshing in these days of laissez faire to 
find someone with sufficient enthusiasm for 
musical art to attack (even wrongly) a 
fancied pretender. We really hope the 
quixotic lady will not turn out to be a 
lunatic. 


Ir the particulars of the approaching 
opera season given in the daily papers be 
correct, we think that the German portion— 
in which all interest will be centred—is 
simply being fooled away. ‘To spread one 
performance of the ‘‘ Nibelung Ring ’’ over 
an entire month is preposterous, and a 
single night of German opera in the week 
will render the scheme not worth attempting. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that one 
tenor could never endure the strain of all 
Wagner’s hero-parts with more frequent 
representations. 


“* Art never expresses anything but itself. 
All bad art comes from returning to life and 
nature, and elevating them into ideals. . Life 
imitates Art far more than Art imitates Life, and 
the only truly beautiful things are things that do 
not concern us.”—OSCAR WILDE in the Nineteenth 
Century. 
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(Continued from Vol. IT., page 130.) 

Onty a few months after Lord Burghersh’s 
return to Florence he received a letter which 
must have made him gnash his teeth and 
use the strongest of Anglo-Saxon—to which 
tradition declares him to have been addicted. 

Sir G. Crerx to Lorp BurcHERSH. 
December 18, 1826. 
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Dear Lorp BurGHERSH,— 

As I have been in Scotland I have had no 
opportunity till lately of getting you the necessary 
information respecting the Academy. With regard 
to the payment of Ebers* the second instalment was 
paid and a promissory note for three months with 
interest will be due in a few days. Sir William 
Knighton has sent His Majesty’s £100. I assure 
you we want every farthing we can get to carry us 
over the present year, andI see little prospect of any 
material improvement next year. I shall deeply 
regret if we are obliged to give up altogether, as 
nothing can be more satisfactory than the present 
state of improvement, especially in the vocal 
department. 

Although I have not the exact state of the funds, 
I may state that the debts at Christmas will exceed 
the assets, including the £1,400 in the hands of the 
Trustees, by nearly £300. Unless we make some 
extraordinary exertions and raise money by a dinner, 
or some other means, I fear we shall be quite 
insolvent by this time next year. 

Upon a financial estimate for the coming 
year being made it was found that the 
budget would present the alarming deficit of 
£1,700. But the committee would not—in 
fact, dared not—give in, so they prepared 
to renew the Academic Concerts, in the hope 
that they would again prove remunerative. 
Alas! what with the engagement of great 
singers and the lack of Lord Burghersh’s 
energy to obtain subscriptions, the first of 
these was given to a half-empty room, and 
a heavy pecuniary loss was obvious. Add 
to this that Mr. Bochsa, the first of a long 
line. of unworthy secretaries, had to be 
suspended, on account of a seandal not 
necessary here to enter into, and it is small 
wonder that the directors lost heart and 
were at first for closing the Academy the 
followmg Midsummer. Bolder counsels, 
however, at length prevailed, and a beating 
up of donations and loans from the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy directors resolved upon 
as a last resource. Lord Burghersh, when 
informed of all this, was much vexed at the 
mismanagement; the Concerts ought to have 


been a great stand-by, and he reminded his 
* This refers to a payment made to the Academy for the 


services of some of the best students in the orchestra of the 
Opera, 









CBlces that they: had pie that the hi 
Academy was not to lose by any failure that | 


nder his powers | 
seseriig Cain’s agonies 


should take place. He advised a grand 
dress ball as the best means of realizing 
£1,500 or so, but his advice was not taken. 
A very long-winded and feeble appeal for 
help was printed and circulated, with some 
result. Four gentlemen gave £50 a-piece 
and thirteen others lent a hundred guineas. 
They were mostly directors. Sir John 
Murray gave twenty guineas and lent eighty. 
The accession to the funds of the institution 
then—for of course these loans were never 
repaid—was about £1,700. Then in the 
Academy itself salaries and house expenses 
were cut down, the number of students 
reduced, and the fees raised to £50 a year for 
in-students and £30 for out-students. So 
on we went again. One good result of the 
pinching system was that whenever any 
students had at all a bad report from their 
professor they were at once desired to with- 
draw from the Academy. Ah, the good 
old times ! 

At the prize-giving this year it was 
announced that a regulation had been made 
by which no pupil should twice obtain the 
first prize in the same branch of music. 
This was necessary in order to prevent 
certain talented students from monopolizing 
the medals. 

Next term we find the Minutes of the 
Committee meetings teem with regulations 
for the more economical working of the 
establishment. The superfluous beds to be 
sold; the diet to be regulated according to 
the Woolwich Military Academy; new 
tradesmen fixed upon; students hired out 
to play in the opera band, &c. The list of 
unpaid tradesmen’s bills at this time is 
most edifying; it includes Catton & Son, 
hire of benches, £22 17s. 6d; Dickenson, 
apothecary, £98 2s.; Kell, builder, for repairs, 
£243 16s. 38d. The Committee wisely decided 
in future to buy benches instead of hiring 
them. But how did the poor children 
manage to consume nearly a hundred 
pounds’ worth of physic in one year ? 

A public Concert at the Hanover Square 
Rooms gave a bright finish to this gloomy 
year. The programme was of the usual 
kind, but the singing of Miss Childe and 
Mr. Hi. Seguin was now beginning to be 
quite remarkable, while an Italian Recitative 
and Aria by C. §. Packer, sung by Sapio, 

was thus glowingly noticed by the Har- 
monicon :— 

The new vocal piece, the words from an Italian 


sacred drama ‘‘ La Morte d’Abelle,” is exceedingly | 





the harmonies, in many 
/new and highly effective. ‘he first 







full of talent and - 
are, in every way, of the 





the air is melodious and well suited to the r 
the second is full of spirit, but less original. If 
praise and good wishes be of any UN ee 
ingenions éléve he has them. Should ay perse rere | 
he can hardly fail. He seems to think for himself, 
not rashly, or in any way indicating a redundant 
share of self-complacency, but just up to that point 
which renders him too proud, too independent, to 
condescend to the humiliating practices of the herd 
of imitators. 

Of how many meteor-like geniuses Hees 
we read similar notices? ‘‘ Vhere ish dat 
barty now ?”’ 

During 1828 there are few momentous 
occurrences to note down. Turning over 
the Minute Book we notice that several 
pressing applications were made to receive 
a pupil named James Smith, who was all 
but blind; the miatter was frequently dis- 
cussed, but the student was not accepted. 
Here are two other entries :— 

The Governess having reported that the young 
ladies are in the habit of looking out at the windows 
in their practice-rooms: Ordered—that those 
windows be painted. 4 

The Committee having noticed several of the 
male students not in the uniform of the Academy, 
the Superintendent is directed to give the order 
requiring all the students in future to appear in the 
established dress—viz., blue coat or blue jacket with 
the uniform button—and that no other button can 
be allowed in the Institution but the one which 
the Committee have approved of,a pattern of which 
is in the custody of the Secretary. 


In the year 1828 arose the first idea of 
instituting an operatic class, for on the 20th 
of March a Minute appears to the following 
effect :— 


‘Sir Andrew Barnard having proposed to con- 
tribute the sum of ten guineas towards defraying the 
expense of a professor to instruct the pupils in 
dramatic singing—It was resolved that the thanks 
of the Committee be conveyed to Sir Andrew 
Barnard for bis handsome offer, and that the 
Committee will make the necessary enquiries as to 
the person best qualified to give such instruction.” 

This was because Sapio, Seguin, and Miss 
Childe had already made some figure on the 
operatic stage. Mr. Liverati was chosen to 
instruct the pupils in the art of operatic 
singing and acting—the latter branch far 
more easily attainable to students then than 
now, the standard being very low—and by 
the end of the year the first performance 
took place. But before giving an account of — 
this, we must mention in its place another 
incident of note. A prize of £5 was offere 



















ing that: it is a first attempt at 
hey have, however, all more or 
n to deviate from the subject to intro- 
extraneous and difficult modulations in the 
Se Wairaint vile, When they hear the beautiful 
mplicity of the original it may serve as a guide to 
them on future occasions; they show, however, 
_ sufficient beauty and elegance in all the different 
movements to promise being very fine dramatic 
writers when they learn to let well alone, or rather, 
to keep it going.” 
By the passage we have italicized it will be 
seen that young composers sixty-five years 
ago laid themselves open to the same 
strictures as they do now. 

The following éxtract from the Minutes 
gives a full account of these prize composi- 
tions, and we think the matter of sufficient 
interest for us to quote it entire :— 


‘June 14, 1828.—Adjudication of the prize, Se 
five sovereigns, for the best composition of dramatic 
music, with accompaniments for an orchestra of a 
comic scene. 

‘‘ Having had the prize compositions performed, 
the Committee are of opinion that the three com- 
positions which have been sent in all possess great 
merit, and that it is highly creditable to the Academy 
to have produced three compositions exhibiting so 
much genius. 

“«The composition in C appears to the Committee 
to be the most pleasing and the most complete as a 
whole, and they, therefore, adjudge the prize to the 
writer of that piece. 

«The Finale in B also possesses great merit, and 

: many passages are extremely beautiful, but the 
different movements are not so well connected. 

““The Committee consider the composition in E 
s0 well written that they intend to have the 

} orchestral parts copied out in order that it may be 
performed on some future occasion. 

‘“*The Committee having decided upon the merits 
of the several compositions, proceeded to open the 
letters which accompanied them, when it appeared 
that the composition in C is the production of 
Charles Lucas; that the Finale in B has been 
composed by Kellow John Pye, and that Thomas 
.  Mollison Mudie is the writer of the composition in E. 

To the candidates generally whose compositions 
have become the subject of this day’s decision, the 
Committee feel that their strong commendations are 
due, as independent of the talent their respective 
pieces so decidedly evince, the Committee cannot 
but be sensible of the time and application the 

ndidates must necessarily have devoted to writing 
compositions, so creditable to themselves and 
Bitution. iy 

(7'o be continued.) 






author be profoundly good, 


dear before he’s understood.” Anon. 


Music culls her adherents from two very 
different classes of the artistically disposed. 

Some, highly gifted with an exquisite 
perception of the beautiful in shape and 
sound, are attracted by that side of Music. 
Increased familiarity with the art presently 
enables these also to some extent to 
apprehend in it the more particularly human 
element. Enables them to perceive that 
beauty of sound-shape has been employed 
by the great Masters only as a means to 
express the deeply human, emotional 
message. 

Others are attracted to Dame Cecilia from 
just the opposite shore. These are perhaps 
often not so fully endowed with an accurate 
ear or sense for the beautiful in outer 
things, but are, on the other hand, almost 
superabundantly gifted with human sym- 
pathy. Brought into contact with music, 
they soon grasp its emotional significance. 
And whilst training in the art does not 
weaken their perception in this respect 
(though it may render them very impatient of 
superficialities) yet they, too, learn to value 
—more or less—the opposite phase to the 
one which first made them devotees at the 
chosen shrine; for they learn to make 
allowances for the claims of mere abstract 
or formal beauty. 

It is most instructive to endeavour to 
trace these two opposite though not con- 
flicting tendencies, both in composers and 
performers ; both in artists and students. 

Strangely enough, the greatest artists, 
creative as well as recreative, seem to belong. 
to the second category !—But is that really so 
strange? After all, we are indeed 
‘¢Humans,’’ and so it is but natural that 
the human must appeal most strongly to 
us all. 


Moreover, as in Tone-works, so with the 
people one meets. Some attract by their 
mere personal beauty or charm of manner ; 
others, by theirresponsiveness and sympathy, 
or claim for it. And the latter, it would 
seem, are both the more rare and the more 
valuable Natwre-work ! 





Most stupEnts when they commence 
TEACHING, find themselves completely at sea, 
And it is a long while before they feel sure 
whether they have set about their task in 












rape pe a Ba Ma 


minutes that fly by, pendipe 


suffice. Others, again, try to please by 
giving indiscriminate praise. But all that 
is not ‘teaching’?! Even some real 
musicians fail. They perceive the short- 
comings of their pupils well enough, but 
either from sheer laziness, or else inability 
to ‘‘ locate ’”’ the faults and means of over- 
coming them, merely sit by and do nothing. 

An energetic young teaching-beginner 
remarked the other day: ‘‘I never ‘give 
in,’ and never pass anything by until it is 
done as I see fit; I go on tillI get it.” Now 
that is just the right spirit to tackle the 
problem with! However hopeless the pupils, 
insist on their doing something, even much, 
with the works they undertake. More than 
they really understand, for thus their under- 
standing will of a certainty be eventually 
bettered. 


Precision in the aAccURATE REPRODUCTION 
of that part of Rayram which consists of 
contrast of note-lengths, is a point where so 
many fail, even amongst accepted artists. 
And often through mere inattention. 

A violinist or vocalist performing out of 
tune is an offence the public will not forgive. 
But the parallel sin of the rhythm being 
‘‘out of tune’’ seems to produce no ap- 
preciable discomfort to the mass of listeners. 
Yet the blemish is as serious and as wholly 
inartistic as the other! 








Mucu good playing is often spoilt by a 
very slight imaccuracy in the use of the 
Damweer pepaL—slight, but most important. 

For it is mechanically wrong to depress 
the pedal at the same moment with the note 
or chord it is intended to sustain. A little 
reflection will show that if this be done, the 
pedal goes down, with some of the preceding 
notes either insufficiently or not at all 
‘« damped.” 

The correct habit, is, invariably to depress 
the pedal immediately arrer the percussion 
of the sounds it is intended to hold on. 





Some of us never discover how unimportant 
the ‘‘I’’—thezeo—is! Perhaps a sufficiently 
pleasant illusion so long as it lasts ! 

But it has the disadvantage that know- 
ledge does sometimes come, and then comes 
tumbling in with a crash! For such people 
are rarely able to conceive any interests or 
feelings outside their own small contracted 
circle of monopoly—of petty selfishness. 


the time for release is off. Some “find | whole 
fault’’ here and there, and that has to/ 






£ Hey 
We 


ay spore ve “* extempore ” but 
without the disadvantages of the wath: Sena 


Gusa and senrnreNTALITy are as akonadk 
in music as in character. But that there 
should exist musicians (of “ critics” nothing 
better is to be expected!) who consider it 
advisable to inveigh against the ‘‘ Too GREAT 
inrensity ” of modern players and composers, 
is quite beyond comprehension ! 

Is it possible to feel too strongly, or to 
express too clearly, that which after all is the 
real essence and purpose of all true music ? 

Granted, it remains doubtful, whether any 
useful end is served by endeavouring through 
@ warm interpretation to give musical 
meaning to such works as may happen to be 
but the output of mere constructive facility ; 
yet, even in such cases, it must be more 
pleasing to a musician to find some semblance 
of music given, than to leave such soulless 
(or heartless) works to their music-aLLAYING 
tendency ? 

Or, do the musicians who harangue 
against ‘‘ the intense ’’ and emotional, desire 
to augment even more the already lamentably 
overwhelming amount of  school-girlish 
piano-tinkling, which we are, it seems in 
good faith, asked to listen to as music- 
performance ? 

It is quite certain that skilful acrobats ot 
this description—ear-ticklers and not music- 
performers—do far more to retard the 
musical education of the masses than most 
musicians conceive. The glittering, flutter- 
ing, and rippling imanities such individuals 
execute (and their tendency is to reduce all 
music to this level) doubtless astonish and 
delight the sense of sound. The public, 
deriving pleasure therefrom, are thus trained 
into believing musical enjoyment to consist 
but of pleasure given to the mere outer 
sense of hearing, instead of its being some- 
thing far more noble and powerful than that. 
The immediate consequence being, that the 
real music of the heart (generally not 
expressed in rippling phrases!) is pronounced 
to be * dull,” “ heavy,” «lugubrious, and un- 


interesting.”’ 










sha tell ? it of Music 
Then as she ended conversation ceased inane” ite 
, | Soft “thank you’s”” paid for the artistic feast, // 
I wept before that rendering sublime ~——— 
Of a great masterpiece of olden time. 
(I know it must have been. The name was 


















are leading the student to 
omething higher than the emotional,” 
us do our level best to crush out mere 
__ surface-music. The repose and dignity of 
the truly great Masters (whether composers 
or players) is the result of a musical 
expression directly coming from, and appeal- 
ing to, the heart. 

It is more than ‘‘intensely emotional ’’°— 


NOT LEss ! 


The Unbeard Song. 


looked through windows in proud 
Kensington, 
Where beauty made electric light seem wan, 
Where wealth and fashion thronged in deep 
delight 
That Lady Jones should be At Home to-night. 
The hum of conversation rose and swelled 
Until obliterated were and quelled 
The grind of wheels, the clack of horses’ feet, 
The sound of traffic in th’ asphalted street. 
A band of wild Salvationists came by, 
But vainly waved the leader’s arms on high; 
Not even cornet’s cry or bass drum’s boom 
Could pierce the roar that thundered from 
that room. 
And as I stood upon the pavement bare 
To gape between the area rails and stare, 
Blocking the pathway (this your idler likes), 
Sucking, as others did, the iron spikes, 
I marvelled greatly as I peered within 
What should account for this prodigious din. 
There by a grand piano stood a maid 
In all her charms—and little else—arrayed. 
(Garments of Worth whose quality was such 
Their quantity had to be stinted much.) 
Her mouth was open and I knew she sang, 
But on my eager ears no music rang. 
So great the babble of the gathered guests 
No ear could have distinguished notes from 
rests. 
Clawed the accompanist, the singer shook 
And clutched with frenzied mien her music 
book. 
Like cords the muscles rose upon her face, 
The only chords, alas! that I could trace ; 
Her quivering, straining bosom rose and 
fell— 





I 


s Inane, under the mistaken | 


hid, 

I only trust it was not “ Old Madrid.’’) 

In all my—never mind how many—years 

No singing ever moved me so to tears 

As this, which through the eye alone I 
drank, 

While Art rejoiced and criticism shrank ; 

By nought my spirit depths have so been 
stirred 

As by that glorious song I never heard. 


L’ Exvor. 
Said I unto myself: Next time I sing 
Tll seek some cellar whence no sound can 
wing, 
So shall it be by ev’ry friend averred 
My song is sweetest when it bides unheard. 





Reviews— Major. 

Le Réve ; Drame Lyrique en 4 Actes, d’aprés 
le roman d’Emile Zola. Poéme de Louis 
Gallet. Musique de Alfred Bruneau. 

[Paris : Choudens fils.] 

WuHeEn we take into our hands the piano- 
forte version of a modern orchestral work we 
know that our criticism of it will be a very 
imperfect one. It is like criticising a paint- 
ing from an engraving thereof; one can 
only judge of the subject and the composi- 
tion. In a lyric drama or Wagnerian 
opera, as some call it, there is little formal 
composition to judge ; if the character of the 
music corresponds with the drama to which 
it is attached, the composer seems to be 
satisfied, but the character of any music only 
comes out in performance. Now the 
opinions of those who have heard M. 
Bruneau’s work (which we unfortunately have 
not), though by no means unanimous, are 
generally to the effect that it is very earnest 
and full of dramatic sentiment. But this 
dramatic strength may easily exist in a work 
which is musically worthless, and a close 
examination of M. Bruneau’s score forces us 
to brand it with that epithet. 

It seems to us that the best way of 
criticizing an opera from a vocal score is— 
first, to make oneself familiar with the 
libretto; next to look at those points where 
the librettist has intended the principal 
climaxes to come (such as the chief love-: 








effect he anny to produce in these places. 
If there are any detachable movements, 
orchestral or otherwise, these should be next 


considered; and finally, some important 
entirely dramatic scene should be analysed. 
Pursuing this method with ‘‘ Le Réve,’”’ we 
find—firstly, that the composer’s dialect 
resembles that of Liszt, inasmuch as it 
attempts to found itself on the leitmotive, while 
the composer (whatever his gifts) is abso- 
lutely incapable of dealing with this mode of 
expression. The motives, whether striking 
or not (they are mostly fiendishly hideous, 
but that is a detail), never send forth shoots 
or branches ; they are plastered on the score 
like Christmas cards in an album, and no 
amount of ornamental framing or snipping 
the corners off will make them anything but 
excrescences, while the pages upon which 
they are stuck are otherwise blank and bare. 
Next, as to the dramatic and lyric climaxes. 
The former depend so largely upon the 
librettist that there is really only one way in 
which the composer can spoil them—by 
undue leneth, and this fault M. Bruneau, 
with the dramatic instinct of his race, easily 
avoids. The lyric moments seem to us 
absolute and entire failures; there are 
plenty of well conceived phrases, but an 
absence of aim or intention which is really 
staggering. The voice-parts make no pre- 
tensions to being anything else but recitative 
—well, we get that in “ Parsifal ’’—so that 
the musical interest must be sought in the 
orchestral part. And here, in spite of 
ingenious effects such as every modern 
writer since Berlioz has at his fingers’ ends, 
we fail to find it.. What we do find would 
be the ruin of a far more interesting work 


than “‘ Le Réve.” Such a collection of har- | 


monic atrocities, of deliberate musical crimes, 
was surely never before put on paper. Wagner 
is sometimes harsh, Liszt is often ugly, 
Drisecke is usually hideous, Boito is always 
barbarous; but their worst moments are 
Spohr and Bennett compared with M. 
Bruneau’s habitual language. And the 
worst of it is that it is merely done to show 
off. ‘There is a widespread belief in France 
.and Italy now that to make your music 
popular you must spice it with musical 
blasphemies, in order that the vulgar may 
think it like Wagner. Even contempt is 
wasted on a man who could hold such a 
belief. But M. Bruneau, a well-educated 
_ musician, who proves himself even in this 







This must be something like what ‘* Home, 
sweet home,’’ sounds like to the average 
retriever dog, if one may judge by his 
anguish. Our other quotation is still more 
unique. Situation: a pair of young lovers 
just betrothed; bells ringing for church. 
Father and mother musing on the happiness 
of the tender pair, sing their reflections in 
unison (all the duets are in unison in this 
extraordinary work), accompanied by a 
eround-bass, imitating the pealing of three 
bells. The voice parts are contrived with 
consummate ingenuity so as always to be 
discordant with the bass. We suppress the 
filling-up harmony, in the interests of 
common decency :— 
Moderato. 


(ee 


Dieu semble les a-voir destinés l’un a l’autre, 
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and so on, for eighteen bars. Now what we 
want to know is—What is the use of a 
Musical Association, a Royal Society of 
Musicians, or a Society of Professional 
Musicians (let alone an Associated Board) if 
no one has power to deal with a man who 
writes like this? In any other art but music 
there would be a prompt prosecution under 









he should have written an 
_ Nana” or «* Pot-bouille.”” 
‘een Canons for Female Voices. 
“onannes Brahms.” Op, 113. 
wre «Lunia : ©. F. Peters.] - 
gp oe venture to assert that it is at least 
ae n 4 ‘ears since any composer of eminence 
piped al shed any Rounds— in fact, we have 
i ver heard of any modern writer at all 
rying his hand at that peculiarly English 
Z orm of composition. It is a very limited 
, form and all that can be done with it must 
ave been long ago achieved in the days 


when counterpoint was not a ‘foreign lan- 


By 





Suage.”” This being the case, we are not 
Surprised to find that Brahms has only 
produced 


some little pieces such as any 
decently educated musician could knock off 
without much trouble. Some are settings 
of old folk-rhymes, and these, from the 
diatonic style very properly adopted for the 
music, are the best. The more ambitious 
specimens, in chromatic counterpoint, sound 
‘uncomfortable. No. 6, “ While beauty on 
this earth shall reigen,”’ ig a four-part canon, 
the second and fourth parts being inverted. 
The rest are ordinary Rounds in three and 
four parts, except No. 9, a canon four in two, 
and No. 13, an ingenious double canon on 
the theme of Schubert’s song, ‘‘ The organ- 
grinder.” The four soprano parts sing a 
Round of nine bars in length, while the two 
altos supply a drone bass by singing tonic 
and dominant in alternation. Altogether, if 
Herr Brahms liked to pass his summer 
‘holiday in writing these learned trifles no 
one can possibly object, but we do marvel at 
his finding a publisher for them. 





Reviews— Minor. 


Gavotte Ancienne, Mazurka Fantastique, Sérénade 
For Violoncello and Pianoforte. By Leo Stern. 
[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Trex really charming and effective pieces written 
by one who is as true a musician as he is a consum- 
mate master of his instrument. They should prove 
most welcome additions to the somewhat restricted 
repertory of violoncello music. Perhaps the best is 
the “ Sérénade,” with its graceful, somewhat French 
e of accompaniment cleverly sustained through- 
out; but all three are most taking. 





Somg of the 17th 


: A Cradle Hyma. 
Amy E. Horrocks. 
[R. Cocks & Co} 

these songs as well as anything we 
seen of Miss Horrocks’. The first is 
melody of only about twelve bars long, but uncom- 
mly well harmonised, if with some obligations to 
Grieg. The second we care for less, as the com- 
poser seems to have attended more to the harmony 
than the melody—a common fault. But the other 
two are quite charming and deserve every success. 

We have also received from the same firm for 
review ‘‘ Walter Macfarren’s Pianoforte Tutor” ; four 
Violin pieces, by M. Sauret; and two songs, “ Little 
Lovers,” by Edward German, and “For all 
Eternity,” by A. Mascheroni. The first two works 
we regret that the rules of this paper prevent us 
from noticing, and the last two we must beg to be 
excused from saying anything about, as they are 
not at all in our line. 

Siz Compositions pour 
MacMaster. 

[Paris : Le Beau; London: Schott & Co.} 

Ir is rare to come across new organ music of any 
merit or interest; but although this French 
composer with the Scotch name does not seem to 
be a mighty genius he is evidently well acquainted 
with his instrument, for which he writes effectively. 
Nos. 5 and 6, entitled “‘Pastorale’’ and ‘Grand 
Cheur”’ respectively, are the most interesting, 
and are suitable for opening and concluding 
voluntaries. 


Schneeflocken, six Pieces for Pianoforte, Op. 8; 
Zwilf kleine Tonstiicke, Op. 12; Vier Clavierstiicke, 
Op. 33. By Nicolai von Wilm. 

[Forsyth Bros.] 

We have now and then—not very often, alas !— 
been able to draw the attention of our readers to 
some really good easy pieces suitable for teaching. 
But we venture to say that Herr von Wilm stands 
far beyond any composer we know of for work of 
this class. His pieces are not cast in the dreadful 
sixteen-bar mould with square ends, which most 
people (misled by Schumann) think necessary ; 
without undue repetitions, they are yet simple, but 
never bare in structure. Nota suspicion of cheap- 
ness clings to these really poetical little fancies, and 
in spite of their number they are of infinite variety. 
It is difficult to single out any as being better than 
the rest, but Op. 8 (No. 1) and Op. 12 (No. 1, 3, and 
8) strike us as highly favourable specimens of the 
composer’s powers. Why have we no Englishmen 
able to write like this? Here might be a chance of 
educating our national taste beyond the inanities of 
“‘ Yorkshire Bells” and ‘The Maiden’s Prayer,” 
works which still, we believe, continue to enrich 


their happy publishers. 


Orgue. Par Georges 


‘MERE performers are seldom better judges of 
the music they execute than actors are of dramatic 
writings ; and, like them, generally form their 
judgment from the reception their own part meets 
from the public.” —Dr. CROTCH. 









‘By One or THEMSELVES. 
No. I.—« SNOBBIUS SUPERBUS.” 
In the concluding number of my observa- 
tions on Snobs which appeared in the pages 
of the immortal Mr. Punch,-I indicated 
several branches of the family whose history 
was till then unchronicled, and among them 
this of Musical Snobs, which I now propose 
to give to the world. And here let no 
discourteous reader exclaim ‘‘ Pretender and 
prig! How can Mr. Snob know all and 
every snob—Royal, Military, City, Literary, 
and what not; how can he know the inside 
ofevery profession ?’’ ‘‘ Pretender and prig?” 
Of course, my dear sir; we all are; but at 
least let’s keep up the decencies of polite 
society and pretend we’re the sincerest of 
men. JBesides, Mr. Snob, your humble 
servant is really a man of all professions— 
mind I say professions—and professes to 
know everything under the sun. Our family 
goes back to Adam (who else can boast such 
descent!) and the life of all is familiar to 
me—tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, king, 
gentleman—how does the list go—I know 
them all; but most intimately, of course, 
kings, lords, soldiers, and all ‘the best 
people.” Why the Duke of St. John’s 
Wood remarked to me only the other day 
(he was leading the band in a private concert 
to the most refined and exclusive set—two 
or three Royal Highnesses, the Duke and 
Duchess of Bilge-water, the Duchess of 
Bare-acres, the Marquis of Steyne, &c. 
—and I was ‘‘ nursing” him, for, between 
ourselves, he can’t play a bit, though of 
course I tell him he plays divinely): ‘‘ Snob, 
my boy,’’ says he, with that easy familiarity 
which so endears him to his most intimate 
cronies, ‘‘you’re a perfect miracle—why, 
bless my stars and garters!”’ (and, indeed, 
he has a good many) ‘‘ you know everything 
—everything.” After which unsolicited 
testimony to my competence from the best 
authority, I shall proceed at once to my 
subject. 

And first in the list should be as before 
the Snob-Royal—Snobbius Regalis (Latin 
names give such an air of oh tong, don’t 
you think ?), but for the sake of that excellent 
royal lady who set such a shining example 
the other day and waited outside in the 
passage at St. James’s Hall for ten minutes 
till the end of the piece rather than disturb 
the Concert, I pass over Snobbius Regalis and 
veil his faults in oblivion. Indeed, when 
you come to think of it, that was an act of 
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and to-do. 
Next in order, then, comes Snobbius 
Superbus, and a very fine yore it is, 


consisting not of the titled aristocracy only, 
but of the « aristocracy of talent.’’ The 
affability of the order is sometimes quite 
affecting towitness. Iremember my intimate 
friend, Sir Mendelssohn Toots, Principal of 
the Imperial School of Music, Conductor to 
Her Majesty and all their Royal Highnesses, 
saying to me: ‘‘ You know, Snob, I have a 
great fellow-feeling for all the members of 
the profession; no pride about me ; why only 
the other day I saw a man playing a 
concertina in a railway-carriage and gave 
him a trifle.’””’ He didn’t say what he gave 
him, but from his air it must have been 
half a sovereign at least. This man is never 
guilty of a piece of snobbery like that of Sir 
Schumann Flutes. He comes to his scarlet 
throne, raises his sceptre, and his subjects 
obey. He knows his business, and gets his 
effects; but he moves in a world apart, a 
diviner atmosphere. Hecondescends to know 
a few of the principals, and will even answer 
a question from a fourth or fifth desker, if any 
such ever ventures to ask one, though of 
course he has always forgotten his name ; 
but if he passes him in the hall afterwards 
as he moves down to his carriage, no 
emperor could be a more utter stranger. It 
is all a matter of temperament; Sir 
Mendelssohn Toots knows he is safe in his 
exalted station ; he can talk familiarly to an 
organ-man, just as a duke may joke with a 
boot-black, without imperilling his dignity ; 
Sir Schumann Flutes feels no inclination for 
such low company—or is not quite so secure. 
What a difference now between these men 
and the sublime Beethoven, who was placed 
next to the Archduke at supper, but noticing 
at the far end of the room a separate table 
for all the other musicians, got up and went 
home ina fury. I believe it was all done 
for effect, though—don’t you! 

A worse case, a case so bad that it really 
ought to come under the heading Snobbius 
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- cost E000 aliaibe, Stes dard 
ty per cent. of the gross takings of every 
ormance, so that the theatre rent, 
a he profits of the impresario, the salaries 
of all the other singers, the orchestra, 
the stage-carpenters, scene-painters, cos- 
tumiers, wig-makers, ballet-dancers, puffers, 
gas-man, charwoman, &c., had to come out 
of the odd twenty per cent. Oh, monstrous 
piece of snobbery! Gigantic piece of selfish 
vanity! Is not the mere statement of the 
fact enough to condemn it, and to make you 
ashamed of it in your heart of hearts, oh, 
Braham, &c.! And you, oh you virtuous 
- society of snobs, you belauded and deified 
public, my much-beloved br others, how long 
will you consent to such a piece of arrant 
quackery? For it is your snob-nature that 
fosters it. If you will flock and pay your 
guineas to be in the fashion, to hear 
& name and a voice, instead of singers 
and a work, royal castles will be bought 
and built, tiaras of diamonds and strings 
of pearls will be heaped up and squandered 
by men and women who are without 
any claim to distinction except the pos- 
session (I wouldn’t have it for the world) 
of a rare yoice—riches wrung out of the 
ill-paid labour of scores of artists at least as 
deserving, 
But there! What is the use of getting into 
a temper over it? Nothing is so ill-bred or 
60 unpleasant to all respectable and well- 
brought-up snobs as violent words and 
emotion. besides, we’re not quite sincere, 
are we? You, and I, and all of us are only 
too pleased to be noticed and patronised by 
these great men; and just wouldn’t we like 
to be in their shoes ourselves! And so with 
my best bow and politest erin I take my 
leave of you till next month. 


“THe main defect in music is the ne- 
cessity of reproducing compositions by _per- 
forming them. If it were as easy to read 
music as it is to read books, Beethoven’s 
sonatas would be as popular as Schiller’s 
poems.”—F rrp. HILLER, * Tonleben.” 
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mostly present the disagreeable aT of 


a person gushing upon a subject of which 
Here is a little gem 
to begin with, from a recent anonymous 
serial tale in Cassell’s Magazine :— 

** Do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-si-do ” rang out the delicious 
voice of a young girl, breaking at times into trills 
and roulades, like a moonstruck nightingale. She 
ran up the scale brilliantly, and ended with a 
triumphant bravura of fifths which displayed the 
marvellous powers of her voice. 

In the ‘‘ triumphant bravura of fifths ”’ 
we recognise the way in which the ignorant 
will marvellously misapply phrases and 
terms which faintly echo in their memory, 
but without any meaning. 

The next is from a book which enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity for a time: “John 
Inglesant,’’ by J. H. Shorthouse :— 

The piece which the young man was playing 
consisted of an Allegro and yet sweet movement on 
the tenor strings, with a sustained harmony in 
thorough bass. The melody being carefully dis- 
tributed through the parts, spoke to Vannes of gaiety 
and cheerfulness, as of his old Italian life, strongly 
combined at the same time with a soothing and 
pathetic melancholy, like a corpse carried through 
the streets of a gay city strewn with flowers and 
accompanied with tapers and singing of boys. The 
whole piece finished with a pastorale, or a strain of 
low and sweet notes. 

It is curious that so learned an author 
could not furnish a better translation of the 
word pastorale ! 

Our next quotation, from Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s ‘‘ Dawn,” we have long regarded 
as unapproachable; but we were much 
disappointed to find recently in the 
Quarterly Musical Review for 1828 an 
account of Paganini’s playing on one string 
which would seem to have suggested the 
idea to the novelist, unless indeed this is 
another of those ‘‘ thematic coincidences ”’ 
of which he has been so frequently the 
victim. 

In Chap. 24 there is a description of @ 
battered-looking old man with an intel- 


lectual face, playing on the violin. 


‘‘ Bravo,” cried Arthur, as the last notes thrilled 
and died away, ‘‘I see you understand how to play 
the fiddle.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, and so I should, for I have played first 
violin at Her Majesty’s Opera before now. Name 
what you like and I will play it you. Or, if you 
like it better, you shall hear the water running in a 
brook, the wind passing through the trees, or the 
waves falling onthe beach. Only say the word,” 

Arthur thought for a moment. 










“Tt is a beautiful pee let us err ast, 
give us the music of a storm.” , 
The old man considered awhile. 


“T understand, but you set a difficult subject, ; ; 


- even for me,” and taking up his bow he made j @ 


several attempts at beginning. ‘I can’t do it,” he | 


said; ‘‘ set something else.”’ 
‘““No, no, try again; that or nothing.” 


Again he started, and this time his genius took | 


possession of him. The notes fell very softly at 
first, but with an ominous sound, then rose and 
wailed like the ri- -ing of the wind. Next the music 
came in gusts, the rain pattered and the thunder 
roared, till at length the tempest seemed to spend its 
force and pass slowly away into the distance. 

‘There, sir, what do you say to that? Have I 
fulfilled your expectations ?” 

‘‘ Write it down and it will be one of the finest 
pieces of violin music in the country.” 

‘Write it down! The divine ‘ afflatus’ is not 
to be caged, sir, it comes and goes. I could never 
write that music down.” 

~To compensate for inflicting all this 
rubbish upon our readers we will present 
them with some really weighty utterances 
by that best of American writers, Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford. In his curious book 
‘With the Immortals,’’ Chap. 5 is devoted 
to an imaginary interview with Chopin, and 
that composer delivers himself of a criticism 
on Wagner as follows :— 
' He is great—almost too great. He makes one 
realise the awful too vividly. He produces in- 
toxication rather than pleasure. He is an egotist in 
art. He is determined that when you have heard 
him you shall not be able to listen to anyone else, 
as a man who eats opium is disgusted with everything 
else when he is awake. I believe there is a 
pitch in art at which pleasure becomes vicious ; the 
limit certainly exists in sculpture and painting as 
well as in literature, just as when a man drinks too 
much wine he is drunk. The object of art is not to 
make life impossible, any more than the object of 
drinking wine is to lose one’s senses. Art should 
nourish the mind, not drown it. 


Wibat is Classical Music ? 


Tis question seems to be a perplexity 
just now to many anxious souls. ‘To the 
honest philistine the answer is plain enough. 
What is “ Classical music”? ? Dry music— 
music without any tune. Others will say, 
‘‘ Music of acknowledged excellence—music 
which has received the seal and sanction of 
time and universal approval’ (a reply which 
is second cousin to the entirely admirable 
and noble truth that no one can be great till 
he is respectably dead and buried). The 
well- brought- -up young lady answers, ‘‘ Good 
music,’ ‘and gushes about the ‘ Great 
masters’’; while the ‘ superior person,”’ 
the ‘‘cultchahed’’ young man, informs us 
that ‘‘ classical music ’’ is music in which a 
certain subtly delectable perfection of balance 
between the intellectual and emotional 






meaning, and there i is ebrves. a 
use in all these various senses. — 
amusing copy of verses somewhere, f 
three or four men who nearly came to blows _ 
over the question of the colour of achameleon, — 
and it ultimately turns out that all are right, | 
for they all saw the creature in different 
lights, We might even derivationally add 
two brand new meanings, and say classical 
music is military music, or naval music. 
The word really means simply music of a 
recognised class—in fact, ‘‘the classes ”’ 
in music, as opposed to ‘‘ the masses.”’ It 
is in this sense that it got its meaning, as 
applied to Greek and Latin writers in 
ordinary English, because they won em- 
phatically ‘the classes ” in literature, and no 
one, in the estimation of scholars up to a 
comparatively recent date, was worthy to 
unloose their shoe-latchets. In this sense it 
was transferred to those who were acknow- 
ledged as ‘‘the old great masters,’”’ no one 
of course being admitted to the sacred order 
till Death had crowned him—except very 
rarely, as, forinstance, when Trevelyan speaks. 
of Macaulay as acknowledged ‘a classic im 
his life-time.” 

Now one chief characteristic of the great 
Greeks and the great masters 1s just that duly 
ordered relation of intellectual construction 
and choice of means to the underlying 
emotion which it expresses; and so in the 
spiritual sense that is the true meaning of 
the term, because it shows the spirit which 
moved and spoke through their greatest 
writers. In this sense many men—e.y., 
Schumann—do not write ‘‘ classical music,’” 
who yet are acknowledged classics in the 
older sense. We are thus in substantial 
agreement with both “ others’’ and the 
‘superior person.” The sentiment of the well- 
brought-up young lady is of course irre- 


proachable, and with the honest philistine 


we must also confess to much sympathy. 
There is so much cant about classical music 
and the great masters that we sometimes 
feel ashamed to use the words and inclined 
to snub those who do so; and this cant is 
usually addressed in a peculiarly exaspera- 
ting and supercilious manner to the poor 






like to ae despised.”’ 
Fortnightly Concerts. 


PROGRAMME OF JANUARY BO. 


Toccata and Fueur in C—Organ J. Sebastian Bach. 


Mr. Owrn H. Mrap.* 
Arr, ‘I will extol”’ (Eli) 
Miss En,nen CHAMBERS. 
(Accompanist, Mr. H. Lanz Wuinson.) 
QvaRTET in C minor— 
ALLEGRETTO MOLTO 
MODERATO—ADAGIO 
CANTABILE—Ronbo— 
ALLEGRO 
Miss LuEweta Davres (Macfarren Scholar), 


Pianoforte, 


Violin, Viola, | Friedrich 


Violoncello 


Mr. Parr Carnie, Mr. Ronanp Reve, and Mr. 


H. Wa.eEnn. 
Sones (‘‘My soul is dark”) George B. J. Aitken 
(MSS.) oe Awake, my love nb (Student). 
Miss K. Ricuarpson. 


(Accompanist, Mr. G. B. J. Arrken.) 
Bauuave in A flat, Op. 20, Pianoforte Carl Reinecke. 
Miss Jussie Davis. 
Arr, ‘‘ Rose softly blooming”’ ... 
Miss IsaBpeLuaA WALKER. 
(Accompanist, Miss K. M. Aston.) 
Srupy in A flat, ‘‘ Danklied nach Sturm ”’ 
Miss Apa Tunks. 
ARIA 


Miss Rost Darrorne. 
(Accompanist, Master 8. SzczzPaNowskI.) 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 3), 


No. 2—Atiecro—Apaaio | Violin and) Ludwig van 
Beethoven. 


CANTABILE—ScHERZO— | Pianoforte 
ALLEGRO VIVACE 

Mr. Pain Carrum and Miss Marcaret Moss. 
Sone, ‘‘ She wandered down the mountain side”’ 

Miss Dewsnap. 

(Accompanist, Miss CarHERINE RopBarp.) 

Scuerzo in B flat minor... 

Miss Sopn1e Crews. 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 


PRoGRAMME OF THE 131TH ULT. 


Axizero (Sonata in G minor), Organ Gustave Merkel. 


Mr. Tuomas M. Baxer. 
Nacusricxe in D flat and F’, Op. 23, Pianoforte 
Robert Schumann. 
Miss R. WILKrnson. 


| Soxara in © minor 





wl pie many Oe tecture (though 
not always complimentary) truths to be 
3 reviled for self-contradiction; and in the 
spirit of the immortal Pecksniff we shall 
meekly bow our heads to the storm—‘ we 


Michael Costa. 


and Gernsheim. 


Louis Spohr. 


Adolf Henselt. 
, O Salutaris Hostia”’ (‘‘ Messe Solennelle’’) 
Gioachino A. Rossini. 


Frederic Clay. 
Frederic Chopin. 


vi ain and E Edvard Grieg. 
Mr. W. F. Wixcxworts and Miss Anna STern. 


| CBE ere ar wird mein Schlummer ”’ 


“Auf dem Kirchho 
Johannes Brahms, 
Miss Evetyn Downes. 
(Accompanist, Miss FLorence Taytor.) 
ALLEGRO ScHERZO— 
Quarter in FE ( Pianoforte, Violin, ) Robert 
flat, Op. 47 {Viele and Violoweelle | Schumann. 
Mr. W. J. Kreps, Mr. Patire Carure, Mr, R. Revert, 
and Miss Karr OuLp. 
Sones ((a) A Wish” Reginald Steggall 
(MSS.) {3 ‘“‘ He loves me still” | (Student). 
Miss Vena GALBRAITH. - 
(Accompanist, Mr. Reernatp STEGGALL.) 
ScueEnrzo in B flat minor, Op. 31, Pianoforte 
Frederic Chopin. 
Miss GerrrupE Byrorp. 
Recitation, ‘‘ The Burial of Moses”’ 
Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 
Miss Maup Lupron. 
Organ Toccata and Fueun in D minor— 
Arranged for Pianoforte .. Bach-Tausig. 
Miss Linias PRINGLE, 
‘‘The Spirit Song”... 
Miss Dora Marrnay. 
(Accompanist, Miss Liny West.) 
ALLEGRO (Sonata in F, Op. 57), Pianoforte and Violin 
Antonin Dvorak. 
Miss Grack Ierson and Miss Ernen Barns: 
GoNDELLIED—Srupy, Pianoforte 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Miss BucHAnan. 


Wbat our Old Students are doing. 


Mr. Epwarp J. German is steadily making his 
way to the front. His incidental music to Mr. 
Henry Irving’s revival of ‘Henry VIII.” has been 
well spoken of. A weekly contemporary, alluding to 
the Prelude, asserts that the two themes on which it 
is built are ‘‘ both thoroughly English in character.’’ 
We quote this for what it may be worth, not having 
the faintest idea what the phrase signifies; but it 
is evidently intended as praise, judging from the 
general tenour of the article. The numbers, some 
of which no doubt we shall presently hear at the 
various orchestral concerts, also include a ‘‘ Bridal 
March,” an “Intermezzo Funébre,”’ some Ballet | 
music, and a setting of ‘‘Orpheus and his Lute,’’ 
for three female voices, sung by Misses Minnie 
Robinson, Lancaster, and Kate Beri three of our 
students. ————— 

Messrs. Ropert Cocks & Co. hive just issued a 
Pianoforte Primer by Mr. Walter Macfarren. The 
exercises and pieces are for the most part expressly 
written for the work by Mr. Macfarren. It is excel- 
lently brought out, whilst a form of photogravure 
unmistakably shows the positions he recommends 
for the hands, wrists, and arms. 


Joseph Haydn. 


Messrs. Forsyru Broruers have published a new 
set of Pianoforte Pieces by Mr. Tobias A. Matthay. 
The title runs: ‘‘ Monothemes: Confidences, and 
Confessions,” and there are six numbers. 





A ser of ‘Carols for Obristmastide,’ ” by Mr. | 
W. W. Starmer, has been published in a handy | 


form by Messrs. Weekes & Co. 





Mr. Sypvey H. Sarrx played with much success 


during his tour in January with Sir Augustus 


Harris’s company in ‘‘ The Late Lamented.” 


Miss MarGcareT Forp gave a Concert at the High- 
bury Atheneum on the 2nd ult., 
assisted by Miss Florence Monk ‘and Miss Greta 
Williams as vocalists, and by Miss Dorothea 
Walenn and Mr. Herbert Walenn as “ strings.” 


Tue last but one of Messrs. Nicholl, Webbe, and 
Brousil’s Concerts, at Princes’ Hall, took place on 
the 4th ult. The first part of the evening was 
devoted to Grieg, Mr. Nicholl singing the beautiful 
set of songs, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Mountain and 
Fiord,” while Mr. Webbe gave as a solo some 
numbers from the ‘‘ Holberg’”’ Suite, and performed 
with Mr. Brousil the dramatic and energetic Violon- 
cello Sonata. ——_- 

Miss THupicuum was the vocalist at Sir Charles 
Hallé’s Glasgow Concert of the 5th ult. 


Mr. W. Sewer has lately started a select male 
voice choir at Birmingham. 


Tr fourth of the series of Clapham Philhar- 
monic Concerts came off on the 11th ult., in the 
shape of a Pianoforte Recital by Mr. Tobias A. 
Matthay, the programme consisting of pieces by 
Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Henselt, Beethoven, 
Matthay, Raff, Grieg, Nicodé, and Liszt. Mr. 
Walter Mackway, the director of the Concerts, sang 
Beethoven’s “ Adelaide” and songs by T. A. Matthay, 
Mozart, and Handel, and was accompanied by Miss 
Lily West. ~ 

Mr. W. G. Woop gave an Organ Recital at the 
Bow and Bromley Institute on the 13th ult. ~ 


Mr. W. C. Hann, the cellist played with much 
success at Edinburgh and Glasgow last month. 


Miss Dora Bricur gave a Pianoforte Recital at 
Princes’ Hall on the 16th ult. The programme 
was devoted ‘‘exclusively to the works of British 
composers,” Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ Maid of Orleans” 
Sonata forming the principal item, older centuries 
being represented by compositions of William Byrde, 
Purcell, and Arne, whilst the present was represented 
by the two Macfarrens, A. C. Mackenzie (Reminiscence 
and Dance, Op. 20), Fred. Cowen, Moir Clark, Hubert 
Parry, and Villiers Stanford. 

Tue Strolling Players’ Orchestra performed 
some numbers from Mr. Granville Bantock’s 
‘‘Rameses II.’ Suite, on the 20th ult., at St. 
James’s Hall. ~- 

Mr. Curnpert E. Nunn gave a Pianoforte Recital 
at the Elliot Rooms, Leytonstone, on Tuesday, the 
28rd ult. The scheme contained some more or less 
pronounced novelties in the shape of a Menuet and 
Chant d'amour by Paderewski, ‘‘En Valsant” by 
Zarzycki, Mr. Nunn’s own recently published 
Miniatures and Bourrée, and a Monotheme by T. A. 
Matthay, besides such well-known pieces as Raff’s 
‘‘Fileuse” and ‘ L’Espidgle,” and the not often 
heard Beethoven’s Sonata in D major, Op.10. The 
programme was varied by some songs given by Miss 
Flora Edwardes and Mr. Edward Marlowe, including 
some MS. ones by the Recital-giver. 
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On the occasion of the | 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, Enfield (it } 
and enlarged), Mr. REGINALD } 

Recital, the programme including Toccata on 
‘in D minor, Bach; Sonata in A, Men mn; 
Toccata from 5th Symphony, Widor; and othe 
well-known works. An amusingly gushing ; 
from a local paper bears a tothe a 

of the performance. — wunies 





Miss Marntan McKenzie was the vooulilt ate the 
Saturday Popular Concert of the 27th ult., and 
Miss AcNes ZimMERMANN the pianist at the ** Monday 
Pop.” of the 29th ult. 


(Matter ns for this column should have “ Old Sencgete 
Corner" written on outside of envelope.] 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.”’ 

Srr,-—Your review of ‘‘ The Conservatoire Piano- 
forte Tutor’’ conveys the impression that I had 
carried out what you state as the ‘' general idea ”’ of. 
“these Tutors ’’—viz., ‘‘to cram all the technical 
and theoretical part of the teaching into the first 
few pages, and to fill up the body of the book with 
a more or less judicious collection of pretty tunes.” 
I cannot credit you with the intention of conveying 
this impression, as the most cursory examination of 
the book would show that in this respect, at any 
rate, I have departed from the ‘‘ general idea.” 
The theoretical and practical illustrations are inter- 
spersed throughout the entire work, going hand in 
hand with the practical illustrations from the first 
page to the last. Every chapter is explanatory of 
some theoretical or technical point, in illustration 
of which the musical examples in the same chapter 
are chosen. Yours sincerely, 

Cas. STEIBLER CooK. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 

Str,—I have been intending to write before to 
thank you for the kind reference you made to my 
little Guild in the December number of THz Over- 
TURE. Since that appeared I have been compelled 
to change the Guild’s name, for the fact of its being 
identical with that of Canon Harford’s absurd fad, 
tended, I found, to prejudice it in the eyes of some 
musicians who absolutely declined to have anything 
to do with me while I kept such a title and exposed 
my Guild to the risk of the ridicule that the musico- 
medical scheme so justly merits. So now it goes 
under the name of the “‘ Musical Students’ Guild,” 
and I should like to take this opportunity of pointing 
out that it is intended primarily for amateur students 
and not professionals as you stated in THE 
OverTURE. Enclosing you a copy of our last 
number, I am, Yours very faithfully, 

Ernest Kiver, 
24, Vereker Road, West Kensington, W. 
February 19, 1892. 


Zinswers to Correspondents. 


A Lorp or Creation. If you will forward us your 
name we will print your letter with pleasure. 
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Scbholarsbips, 


By the death of Raphael Costa, sole 
surviving relative of the late Sir Michael, the 
Royal Academy of Music becomes endowed 
with three magnificent Scholarships, which 
throw all others into comparative insignifi- 
eance. Thereis, firstly, a Scholarship of £120 
a year “ to be bestowed upon such English- 
born male student of the Academy as shall 
manifest the greatest ability for Composition 
(especially as regards the faculty of inventing 
melody), for the purpose of enabling him to 
continue his studies upon the Continent of 
Europe, and particularly in Germany.’’ Such 
Scholarship to be tenable for five years, upon 
the condition that the student is not to publish 
any composition during that period under pain 
of forfeiture of the Scholarship. Secondly, 
two Scholarships of £40 a year each to 
students, either male or female, ‘‘for the 
purpose of enabling them to pursue their 
studies in the Academy.’’ These are also 
tenable for five years upon condition that the 
holders accept no engagement for performing in 

public, under pain of forfeiture. The con- 
ditions we have italicised are as sensible as 
they are unusual, and will doubtless, in the 
future, operate as a slight check on the 
premature efforts of promising young artists. 
Besides these Scholarships there will next 
year be the Sainton Scholarship for violinists, 
the conditions of which are not yet 
announced ; the Goldberg Prize of Five 
Guineas for pianists, and possibly yet other 
new Scholarships and Prizes. 

Now this is all very nice and well cal- 
culated to encourage talent, but 
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consideration will arise in one’s mind, is 
there sufficient talent to make a satisfactory 
response to all this lavish charity ? Twenty 
years ago there was but one Scholarship— 
the Westmoreland, for vocalists—in the 
Academy, and one—the Mendelssohn, for 
composers—outside it. A number of more 
or less illustrious names figure on the rolls 
of these two scholarships, but in the present 
day there are nearly thirty prizes of this 
kind in the Academy, fifty in the Royal 
College, and at every cheap music school— 
of which every London suburb and country 
town boasts at least one—it is the custom 
for the leading professors to offer ‘‘ Scholar- 
ships ’’ in the form of gratuitous lessons to 
their best pupils. Will it be asserted 
that this very large amount of encourage- 
ment has been called for by a corresponding 
increase of musical talent during the 
present generation? Or is it imagined—it 
would be just one of our shop-keeping 
notions—that if you only offer sufficient 
money inducement you can force nature to 
bring forth a genius? On this head the 
statistics of the actual Scholarship com- 
petitions might afford some interesting 
information. The supply of pianists and 
singers evincing sufficient talent to be worth 
cultivating is indeed ample, nor is the crop 
of violinists deficient; but when it comes to 
any other branch we find the field of 
competitors a very small one. The Royal 
College has one Scholarship for composition ; 
it was not awarded this year, failing a 
satisfactory candidate (there were 9 out of 
526), and the same thing has happened in 
previous years, we believe. ‘The Committee 
of the Mendelssohn Scholarship has on 
several occasions during the last ten years 
been unable to find a sufficiently promising 
scholar, and certainly a student worthy of 
the Costa Travelling Scholarship would need 
a deal of seeking just now, The idea that 
talent to an inexhaustible extent is hiding 
away and waiting for the bribe of free 
education to be offered is so far from the 
truth that we do not hesitate to declare that 















"ills sti is indus the case—that 
much free education tends rather to de 
moralize the talented by rendering 
path too smooth, and that real talent will 


never develop properly except in a stony 


soil. 

It may be argued that at one time the 
Royal Academy was practically a free 
school and that the Paris Conservatoire is 
sonow. The Academy certainly was started 
so, but in a very short time the students had 
to pay heavier fees than they do now, besides 
being under a discipline of despotic severity. 
Students then (as in the Paris Conservatoire) 
could not take public engagements or shirk 
any part of the curriculum which happened 
to be distasteful. They were hired out by 
the authorities (who took all the money), 
kept to a strict course of study, and at the 
least sign of insubordination were shown to 
the door. Whereas now, in these times of 
sweet liberty, no control worthy the name 
can be exercised over any student, even a 
Scholarship holder; and as when in a Board 
School the long-suffering teacher boxes the 
ears of some brat, the little wretch (through 
its parents) takes out a police-court summons, 
so if we were to forbid Miss Smith or 
Mr. Brown to sing or play in public 
they would probably hold us up to exe- 
eration in the public press, if they did not 
bring an action for damages. On _ the 
other hand, if we want them for an 
ensemble performance they are as likely as 
not to flatly refuse their services. What 
is this we hear (to use the favourite diction 
of the Society papers) about the Guildhall 
students refusing to play in the operatic 
performances unless they were paid? In 
a cheap co-operative school of this kind 
there can, of course, be no hold over the 
scholars at all and they can have no esprit 
de corps. They come just for a cheap set 
of lessons in some branch of music, and 
probably neither know nor care who any of 
the other students or professors may be. 
The authorities of music-schools have only 
one weapon of power—expulsion—and 
this, if used a little more freely, might 
produce a better state of things. Students 
who do not think fit to respect the contract 
they sign on entering should have their fees 
returned and their entry-form cancelled, 
nothing more. There need not be any fuss 
made over it, nor—seeing that music stu- 
dents are as plentiful as blackberries— 
hesitation on pecuniary grounds; a few 
stern examples would do wonders to restore 
a healthy state of discipline and public 


at least, ought to be en rel 
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and strictly controlled. ° 
charity, in the form of Sck 
to be entirely in the hands of the ruling 
powers, and subject to rules like id! 

down by wise old Sir Michael Costa. 





Passing Motes, . 
Very interesting and instructive was the. 
performance of Bach’s Magnificat by the 
Royal Academy Students last month. For 
the first time in this country were realized 
some of the composer’s intentions with 
regard to this and his other kindred works. 
To make the greatest possible effect out of 
resources good in quality but very restricted 
in quantity Bach’s plan was to complicate 
the part-writing to the utmost extent—often 
regardless of the balance of tone. Thus, in 
the opening chorus of the Magnificat the 
oboe parts are drowned by the trumpets, 
and the flutes, unless supported by the 
organ, are almost useless throughout. The 
voices are used with similar lack of discretion, 
thus in the chorus ‘‘ Deficit superbos’’ each 
part starts the fugal subject with a semi- 
quaver passage written so low down as to be 
quite inaudible against the accompaniment 
of the others. It is a thousand pities that 
Bach’s organ part and figured bass is lost, 
since the completion of the score—especially 
in the solos— has to be done by guesswork. 
On this occasion all that was attempted in 
this direction was to supply such a simple 
organ part as any competent organist might 
be expected to extemporise; but this natur- 
ally compared unfavourably with the care- 
fully worked out counterpoint of Franz’s 
accompaniments. Add to this that the 
organ was almost hors de combat—an eyentu- 
ality which may also have happened to Bach 
on occasion—and it will be seen that a 
scrupulously faithful version of a work is 
not necessarily the most satisfying. 


Reports come from Denmark of a new 
native composer named Enna, who has pro- 
duced a successful opera called ‘Die Hexe” 
(The Witch). We wonder whether this is 
founded upon the powerful drama of the 
same name by Fittger, a translation of 
which was produced in London a few years 


_ deplores a remark said to have been over- 
heard at the Wagner Concert at Colston 
Hall, Bristol: ‘‘ Hallé’s band, you know, is 
noted for the beauty of their tuning up.” 
We should rather have suspected that 
amongst the audience there was a wag near. 





Reavers of Tue Overture who keep their 
back numbers—and of course they all do— 
will find in Vol. I., page 124, an article in 
which we protested against a piece of music 
hall drivel being puffed up into popularity 
by the enthusiastic encomiums of a. leading 
daily paper. The same journal has recently 
repeated the offence, and as it gushed over 
the “‘ weird’ beauty of ‘The Bogie Man ”’ 
so does it now gush and apply the same 
epithet to the last new specimen of idiocy. 
The musical critic of the journal in question 
is a gentleman of culture and learning; we 
would desire to ask him whether he cannot 
gently hint to his dramatic confrere who 
“«does ’’ the Gaiety burlesques not to trench 
on his functions. The eminent critic 
alluded to can surely not desire to be held 
responsible for such intolerable rubbish as is 
poured out anent the new song with the 
champion imbecile refrain. The gushing one 
in the course of half a column earnestly 
protests four separate times that this “‘ strange 
wail ” as he calls it—it is very like a wail—is 
‘“‘not in the least vulgar.’’ We never 
thought it was, except in so far that 
imbecility can seldom be regarded as being 
refined. But he perorates thus: ‘‘ The last 
charge that should be made against this 
pleasant and varied entertainment is vulgar- 
ity. We can find no trace of it here” 
(this must surely depend upon who we may 
be), ‘‘and strange to say, the dreaded 
intrusion of a star of the music halls has 
only accentuated the artistic balance of this 

latest example of unforced gaiety. The 
song of the hour might elsewhere be made 
intolerable ; as heard here, the primary 
success of it will be understood. Very 
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existence; a popular dance has some clever- 


ness or originality to warrant unlooked-for 


enthusiasm. The general public is seldom 


| footed.” 





THe sentences we have italicised are 
certainly original intheirassertions. History ~ 
simply gives them flat and continual contra- 
diction. Will anyone run over in his 
memory the long list of popular musical 
crazes, from “Jump, Jim Crow,” ‘“ The 
Cure,”” and “ Slap-bang!’’ down to the 
present day and seriously claim for any one 
of them the slightest intrinsic merit? Why, 
with regard to the present abomination, no 
one knows more than four bars of music of 
it, and those are merely an old quick-step 
march by Gung’l. And no one knows more 
than the one meaningless line of the refrain, 
yet whenever anyone bursts out with it—as 
enthusiasts do every five minutes—everyone 
else is convulsed at the drollery of it. And 
the general public is seldom fooled, is it ? 
We should rather be inclined to assert, on 
the contrary, that it is seldom anything else 
but fooled. If the general public knew how 
these popular successes were made it would 
be much edified, yet it would be as easily as 
ever induced to welcome the next inanity as 
a flash of genius. 





Tne occasional flashes of musical patriot- 
ism—Jingoism, we had almost said—are 
very amusing. A somewhat bitter attack 
was lately made on Sir Charles Hallé, the 
assertion being roundly made that he had 
done nothing at all for ‘‘ English Art,” thus 
showing contempt for the people whose 
bread he had so long eaten. Sir Charles’ 
reply to the accusation was of the most 
crushing kind. He simply gave a list of 
the native-born pieces he had produced and 
stated—what every Concert-giver knows to 
be a fact-—that each item represented a 


heavy pecuniaryloss. Hereis the interesting 
catalogue :— 
Balfe: Overture, ‘‘Bohemian Girl” ; Overture, 


‘* Siege of Rochelle.” 

Barrett : Cantata, ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner.” 

Bennett: ‘‘The Woman of Samaria”; ‘‘ The 
May Queen”; ‘Exhibition Ode”; Symphony in 
G minor; Overture, “ The Wood Nymphs” ; Over- 
ture, ‘‘ The Naiades ” ; Overture, ‘‘ Parisina” ; Over- 
ture, ‘“« Paradise and the Peri”; Pianoforte Concerto 
in F minor ;~ Allegro giojoso in E. 

Bishop : Overture, **The Miller and his Men,” 

Cowen: Scandinavian Symphony. 








Nocturne in E flat. 


“MacCunn: “The Ship o’ the Fiend.” She 
’Macfarren: ‘‘ St. John the Baptist; ‘‘ The Lady | 
of the Lake ”’; Overture, ‘‘ Chevy Chase.” 
Mackenzie: ‘‘ The Rose of Sharon”; “ Jason”; 


‘“‘Tia belle Dame sans Merci”; Ballet and Rustic 
March from ‘‘ Colomba’”’; Pibroch, Violin Concerto. 

Onslow: Overture, ‘‘ Le Colporteur.”’ 

Oakeley, Sir H.: Pastorale, Gavotte, and Musette. 

Stanford, V.: ‘‘ The Three Holy Children”; Pre- 
lude, ‘‘ didipus Rex ”’; Violin Suite in D. 

Sullivan : ‘‘ The Light of the World ” ; “* Tempest ”’ 
Music; “The Prodigal Son”; ‘*On Shore and 
Sea’; Music to the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice” ; ‘‘ The 
Golden Legend’’; Symphony in-E; Overture, ‘‘ In 
Memoriam”; Overture, ‘‘ Di Ballo”; Overture, 
‘‘ The Sapphire Necklace’’ ; Procession March. 

Thomas, Harold: Overture, ‘‘ As you like it.” 

Wallace: Overture, ‘‘ Maritana. 


To this we might add that the late Carl 
Rosa— another ‘‘ foreigner battening on our 
blood ’”’—produced seven important English 
operas at a serious loss, though three at least 
might have been worked up to success but 
for the apathy of the public and the unkind- 
ness of the press. So it would seem that 
while we are very ready to boast of our 
native composers in the mass, when it comes 
to individuals we shirk the job of nursing 
them and leave it to the Hallés and Rosas 
and Manns, whose concern, after all, it is not. 


A CORRESPONDENT, a@ propos of our articles 
on ‘Novelists and Music,’’ sends us a 
beautiful specimen from a book called ‘‘ My 
Official Wife.”’ It runs thus (p. 16) :— 

‘‘T beg you, I beseech you,” she continued, her 

sweet voice ranging through its wonderful minor 
chords... 
But this sort of thing is only to be expected 
in common writers. Our articles were only 
intended to show how the very greatest novel- 
ists could seldom write with ordinary intelli- 
gence on the subject of music, but either per- 
petrated gross blunders or repeated the 
commonplace opinions of the vulgar. 


We are not so fond of quoting gems of 
criticism from the provincial press as 
is our esteemed contemporary The Musical 
Times, but we lately came across one which 
it would be a sin not to rescue from 
oblivion. The subject is the perform- 
ance of an excellent pianist who lately gaye 
a recital at a little Sussex town and so 
roused the local scribe to enthusiasm that 
he ‘‘unshipped the balance-wheel and let 
the machine rip for all she was worth,” as 
we heard an American once metaphorically 
put it. And this is how it ripped. 


‘‘ The interpretation of pieces by an artist | 
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sweet, sad pleading, a 

thunder and aries and the 
As to execution, it was the m 
have ever listened to: the c 
expression were exquisite. The mel 
warbling of a bird softened our } 
the gentle ripple of a brook brought back 
summer days, but the rain came on and the 
tempest and the thunder. Then all calmed 
down again. Some one was playing a flute: 
we were irritated by a discordant note— 
some imp of mischief. Now we hear the 
sweet sound again. Howcharming! And 
the bird too! But no, it has all vanished: 
we are aroused and meet the intruder. 
The maiden is troubled and full of doubts, 
but the lover comes, and his manly voice 
and frank ayowal is enough : we leave them 
rejoicing in each other’s love. These were 
some of the impressions conveyed. Pleasing 
thoughts sometimes came crowding in, and 
everything looked bright and sunny; then 
the clouds came up, and it was cold and 
cheerless. Soa master can compose and a 
master can interpret.” 


Ir Berlioz’s ghost was at the first Phil- 
harmonic Concert, he must have eaten his 
heart out with vexation at his inability to 
make such a scene as he loved by getting up 
and protesting against the alteration of the 
text of the ‘‘ Idomeneo’’ Overture. The Coda 
adopted was, we believe, that written by 
Hummel for concert purposes, to which no 
objection can be raised (though, personally, 
we should have been glad to hear the original 
version, a fine piece being cut away); but 
it was certainly a little strange to leave the 
audience in the dark in the matter, printing 
in the analysis Mozart’s own ending, and 
commenting upon it, with no word as to 
what was actually played. How was this, 
ye purist critics ? 


Tur other most important items were the 
G minor Symphony and the C minor 
Concerto, which, with that in D minor, 
exemplifies the perfection of the older style 
of concerto writing. Mozart avoided bring- 
ing the pianoforte and the orchestra into 
rivalry as to volume of tone, seeking rather 
the greatest possible contrast between the 
two. At the same time it seems that he did 
not intend the pianoforte parts he left to be 
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2stion refused to give any ameciaet of 
the work because “ the representatives of 
the press had not been supplied with vocal 
scores.”’ We have often heard critics shirk 
their duty under the plea that such and such 
a work ‘‘ requires more than one audition,”’ 
and this although they may have attended the 
rehearsals ; but if the public have to judge a 
new piece by their ears only, why not the 
critics, whose ears are—ahem !—so much 
more developed ? 


By the sad death of Arthur Goring 
Thomas England loses one of her best 
composers and the musical world one of its 
most esteemed members. Born in 1851, he 
studied music first in Paris under Durand 
and afterwards in our Royal Academy of 
music under Sir Arthur Sullivan, but his 
training had little influence upon his native 
musical instinct, which was essentially of 
French origin. His style never changed 
from the unaffected transparent lyric style 
which we associate with Bizet and Massenet : 
he sought no harmonic or contrapuntal 
ingenuities—they appealed not at all to 
him. But a well of melody, sweet and 
passionate, if not startlingly novel,was within 
him; the art of writing fanciful and delicate 
rhythmical accompaniments he possessed to 
perfection, and had it been his fortune to be 
born a Frenchman there can be little doubt 
that he would have achieved ten times the 
fame and fortune which this cold country 
has awarded him. His last opera, to a 
libretto by Mr. F. Corder, has been awaiting 
production for the last five years. 





On Some Musical Snobs. 
By One or THEMSELVES. 


No. I1.—SNOBBIUS ADVERTENS. 


Since last month I have received remon- 
strances from many amiable souls, against 
what they are pleased to call my severity. 
‘“This cynic is jaundiced,” they would say 
in effect, ‘‘ and it is for that reason that he 
sees everything tinged with this sickly 
yellow hue. ‘here are plenty of simple- 


| especially free from this odious vice of mind !”’ 


Ah! my dear Madam, that is a fiction— 
pleasant or otherwise as you like, but—a 
fiction. Bohemianism, which had once 
some grains of truth in it, has been the cant 
of novelists till it has become completely 
false. A gentleman can be an artist now, 
and an artist a gentleman ; pause and think 
what that involves! We have become, in 
short, respectable, and our Bohemia is conse- 
quently as mythical a place as Shakespeare’s 
with«its wild sea-coast, wandering bears, and 
English sheep-shearing feasts. When we 
meet for an evening’s music now, we do it 
in the most genteel style, and the elegant 
supper, the claret cup, salmon mayonnaise, 
turkey, lobster salad, &c., are probably sent 
in from the confectioner’s round the corner. 
Think what a contrast to the orgies of the 
Cave of Harmony! How much more grate- 
ful to the feelings of all right-minded snobs, 
than those vulgar meetings at the coalman’s 
to which Handel actually used to go. 
Wouldn’t you be rather astonished if grimy 
Mr. Sacks, after filling your cellar, were to 
come to your room and ask you to make one 
of a quartet at his musical evening? I 
wonder if your engagement-book would tell 
you that you were free! How many of us, 
do you think, would dare now to lounge 
down Piccadilly in an old coat and cap, 
smoking a pipe, instead of the black coat, 
topper, gloves, flower, and cigarette sported 
by all decent members of society? Yet a 
Bohemian would do so as a matter of course. 
You, in your goodness of heart, may perhaps 
call on the excellent young lady whose father 
lost his money, and who plays at your 
dances, by such means keeping her mother 
and educating her sister; you perhaps would 
like your daughter to marry the clever but 
poor young composer with whom she is in 
love (I don’t mean to hint it would be a 
good speculation, it would be decidedly 
risky) ; but think what Mrs. Snobbley over 
the way would do; would she let her 
daughter marry an assassin?—Don’t be 
alarmed—you see you don’t even know that 
he is a chorus-singer, a musician of like 
feeling with yourself. I myself heard two 
superfine students talking of a third, the day 
before yesterday : ‘‘ Why,” says one, with a 
little choke of laughter, ‘“‘ he has a room 


somewhere here at seven shillings a week.’’ 











can now triumphantly assert that there are 
grades of society in Bohemia just as in other 
countries. The Duke of Bohemia, K.G., 
X.Y., W.Z., does not associate on terms of 
intimacy aie the humble pianoforte teacher, 
however affable he may be in public. And 
so, my dear madam, while you cherish a 
conviction that the spectacles through which 
I view the world are smoked, may I not 
have a shrewd suspicion that the elegant 
pince-nez that become you so well are justa 
trifle couleur-de-rose? Your natural good- 
ness of heart, you see, makes it difficult for 
you to imagine such feelings in others. 
The fact is that I, bemg myself a Snob, 
can speak with authority as to who is, or 
who is not, a member of the great Family. 
Some of us have a mania for claiming kin 
with every one. They even say that 
Browning was a duchess-hunter—Browning, 
who once, his son being absent from his 
studio, was doing the honours at a private 
view, when a respectable-looking ‘‘ person ”’ 
came in, to whom he bowed and offered his 
hand, when she drew back in some confusion, 
saying, ‘‘ Oh, I beg pardon, sir, but I’m the 
cook; Mr. Barrett said I might see the 
pictures.”’ ‘‘ I’m very glad to see you,’”’ says 
Browning, takes her arm, and, in the midst 
of that brilliant and polite society, shows 
her round explaining every picture. No, 
Browning was no snob; you may love even 
a duchess, if you love herself and not merely 
her position and title. It is not so much 
what you do, you see, as why you do it. 
The Emperor Nero played the harp and 
sang in public, and was a virulent snob for 
his pains; the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
lectured on philosophy in public, and though 
he no doubt was ‘‘a cause that snobbery 
was in others’ (there must have been some 
fine specimens in the audience), he was not 
one himself. ‘Alfred, the Flower of Kings,”’ 
like Nero, played the harp and sang in 
public, with a king in the audience too, and 
yet no man eyer lived, probably, who was 
less of a snob than he. No, no, I will claim 
no man unjustly, There are, as you say, 
simple-hearted and honest people in the 
world—all honour to them !—and I will 
hold the scales even, with no sly thumb upon 
the index. 

What then is the ‘‘c’rect card of your 
weight,’ Mr. Horatio Puffem; you who, 
having induced Franz Liszt, in the mistaken 
kindness of his heart, to let you go to two or 
three of the celebrated lessons at his house 


in Weimar, forthwith with brazen effrontery 
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nounce and ac 
What shall be said of 
who, in the same way, an 
the provinces as ‘‘ of the Imperial Ins 
Music,” having taken the peehetsion™ rom 
there for exactly half a term? ~ 
Mendelssohn Toots was plaintively lar 
ing your existence to me only the othe 
day. <‘* You see, Snob,” said he, ‘‘ we 
can’t contradict her, but, on my soul, 
believe people of that sort don’t care what 
they do!” 

Again, what is the meaning of all the lista 
of noble ‘‘ patrons’’ to every musical society 
and institution ? How much the better, do 
you think, is the Imperial Orchestral Society 
for the ‘patronage’? of a Serene and 
Celestial Majesty, two or three Royal High- 
nesses, dukes, duchesses, and common lords 
galore? They are the better for their 
guineas, no doubt, when they get any; but 
why not put them down as subscribers ? 
Because their names are baits for guineas 
and members. We snobs love to see the 
list. We join societies and go to concerts 
however poor, if they are ‘‘ under distin- 
guished patronage.’’ Majesty perhaps knows 
nothing about music, but what of that. If 
it is ‘‘ the thing”’ to go of course we go. It 
may be Wagner and- Rubinstein this year, 
and a series of Ballad Concerts, or ten 
massed bands of banjos next, it’s all the 
same. The whole system is a relic of the 
‘‘oood old times ’’ when the minstrel was 
brought into the feast and patronized. So 
has it been ever since, and before Homer 
chanted his poems and Demodocus sang 
the Tale of Troy at Odysseus’ bidding, 
receiving as his fee ‘‘ the chine of a white- 
toothed boar whereon yet more was left, with 
rich fat on either side,’ and I for one 
sincerely hope that we shall have the apron- 
strings of Royalty to hold on to for many a 
long day yet. 

Then, too, if neither they nor their cus- 
tomers are snobs, what is the meaning of 
the advertisements of Messrs. Jubal & Co., 
the eminent firm of Jews’-harp manu- 
facturers, ‘‘makers to His Beatified Splendour 
the Autocrat of Cathay, Their Celestial 
Magnificences the Grand Llama of Thibet ¢ 
and the Grand Antelope of Burmah, His | 
Superhuman Glory the Grand Pussy-cat 
of Katmandu, &c,"’? What do all these 
gentlemen know about the comparative 
merits of Jews’-harps ? Can they appreciate 
the ‘beauty of tone,” singing quality, 
delicate staccato, and all the rest of it, for 
which Messrs, Jubal’s instruments are so 









their shop 
by the lofty 

‘gentleman who conde- 
t on me, and the superiority 
: e informed me that what I 
r was quite out ofdate. I went the 

day with my friends the Duke of St. 
John’ 8 Wood and Sir Mendelssohn Toots, 
and his civility was quite delightful. 

- On a par with these is another case of the 
advertising snob—that of Messrs. Bluff & 
Co., the publishers, who announce a new 

issue of Hindel’s Ocarina Quartets, edited by 

Sir Schumann Flutes, who, to my knowledge, 

has only once seen the sheets, all the work 

being done by a man whose name does not 
appear. Of course it is not quite right, but 
we must make allowances; one can’t do 
everything, and Sir Schumann’s time is 
very much occupied ; he has every confidence 
in his ghost’s ability ; his name increases 
the sale to the advantage of all; and so, and 
so, if the transaction is a bit shady it isa 
custom, it is all conducted in the most genteel 
manner, and on the whole we are all of us 
pretty much of the French nobleman’s mind, 
when he said, ‘‘ I do not think that Heaven 
can be very severe on a gentleman of my 

birth and breeding!’’ We all have a 
- lurking conviction, you know, that if it is 

true that ‘the Prince of Darkness is a 

gentleman,’ it is no less true that ‘‘ the 

Prince of Light is a Snob.” 















Zn Old Master. 


Some day I hope to give a full description 

of the rise and progress of the Musical 

Academy at Grimbury, for the history is 

interesting. At present our principal busi- 

ness is with one of the professors at that 

solitary spot of light in a dismal manufac- 

turing district. It was in the early days of 

the institution, during the reign of its 
founder, Dr. Stephen Munday. This 
gentleman, like most rising men, had 
enemies who sneered at his musical abilities 
and laughed at his diplomas purchased, they 
said, in Hanover; but they could not deny 
that he was the only man in Grimbury who, 
from whatever motive, was furthering the 
cause of musical art. In the Musical 
Academy founded, as I have said, by him, 
there was an individual quite unknown to 
fame—and to fortune also—but whose labours 
contributed in no slight measure to the 
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ition. 
Doctor Bae ee, John F 
etter known simply as Mr. Wf 
surname had been dropped at his Beodber’s’ 
request on the plea of convenience, but the 
sneerers said that the Doctor was ashamed 
of the relationship being known. For Mr. 
Friar was his brother’s humble slave and 
drudge ; to him fell all the hopeless pupils 
and all the hard work of the place; he was 
the unpaid secretary, deputy for absent 
professors, and general factotum. He was 
one of those men who have received a heavy 
blow in eat life from which they have been 
unable to recover. A marvellous pianist in 
his youth, his career was suddenly blighted 
through no fault of hisown. He sawa man 
one day drowning in the Thames, while a 
crowd of fellow-creatures stood helplessly 
looking on. He plunged to the rescue and 
brought ashore a drunken labourer, acquiring 
as his sole recompense a chill which ended 
in an almost fatal rheumatic fever. For the 
remainder of his life he was little better than 
a cripple, his fingers nerveless, all his 
muscles tortured by intermittent pains. 
Later these were chiefly confined to his 
right arm and cheek. His right whisker 
was in consequence quite white, while the 
rest of his hair was only slightly grey. His 
wrinkled and haggard appearance told the 
tale of his constant suffering, but, as a slight 
compensation, his face and eyes had a 
winning expression of benevolence which 
attracted all hearts. An admirable teacher, 
of boundless patience, he was loved by all 
the students, yet his character was too timid 
and gentle to command the respect and 
reverence accorded to his pompous and loud- 
voiced brother. Stephen Munday was a 
hard, if not a heartless man, and had only 
stretched out a helping hand to his brother 
because public opinion expected it of him. 
But when John Friar succeeded in bringing 
on one of his unpromising pupils, as occa- 
sionally happened, the Doctor would take 
over that student during his or her last term 
and assume all the credit of the tutelage. 
There came one day to the Academy a 
working man’s wife with a little curly-haired, 
blue-eyed boy of ten. Her son, she said, 
cared for nothing in the world but music, 
had made himself a fiddle and played it 
‘like an angel.’’ What would it cost to 
educate his talent properly ? Mr. Friar, to 
whom the applicant was referred, named the 
very lowest fee—three guineas aterm. The 
mother wept copiously, and he finally reduced 
his demand to two. He was interested and 










’ charmed by the boy, whose precocity nai taining the 


talent were visible at a glance. ‘The odd 
guinea he knew he should have to pay out 
of his own pocket, but rather would he pay 
the whole three than refuse assistance to 
real genius. And real genius, or something 
very like it, the boy possessed. He soon 
discarded the violin in favour of that hitherto 
untried instrument, the pianoforte. It was 
here that his ability found its proper field, 
and in twelve months’ time his progress was 
astonishing. I regret to say that his parents 
took a mean advantage of Mr. Friar’s 
interest in his pupil and after the second term 
paid only one guinea, and after that nothing 
at all, pleading their poverty as the false 
excuse. ‘Their income was double the poor 
professor’s. Dicky Martin, for such was the 
boy’s name, was not a wholly satisfactory 
pupil, though John Friar absolutely wor- 
shipped him. His natural gifts were very 
great, his quickness in learning was some- 
thing phenomenal, but he could not be got 
to work steadily and intelligently at the 
development of his technique. Mr. Friar had 
not the heart to be strict with him ; indeed, 
it was not in his nature to be harsh ; so in 
spite of all his efforts the boy was in danger 
of becoming a careless scrambling player, 
with great fluency of finger but no strength 
of toueh. He had been studying for upwards 
of two years and could now get through pieces 
like Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” with 
considerable effect. His parents had recently 
awakened to the fact that their boy was a 
genius and that money could be made out of 
him. Accordingly Master Dicky came one 
day near the end of term to his master and 
demanded permission to play a solo at a 
concert which was shortly to be given in a 
neighbouring town. The request met with 
a decided refusal, to the boy's chagrin and 
his parents’ indignation. In their ignorance 
these latter looked upon the professor as 
wilfully impeding their son’s career and 
therefore appealed to the principal. Their 
letter made Dr. Munday open his eyes and 
awakened his curiosity concerning this 
genius of whose very existence he was 
unaware. 

Little thinking that his carefully guarded 
treasure was about to be snatched from him, 
Mr. Friar came in one morning to his duties 
somewhat before his ‘time, and paused 
outside the concert-room door to listen to an 
unusual noise which met his ear. Someone 
was playing and others were loudly laughing 
and applauding. Peeping in he beheld 
Master Dicky Martin at the piano enter- 













servants 
establishment : with a 


The little wretch was a born mimic, 
the aid of a few articles of apparé 
from the waiting room he became i 
male and female, old and young, : 
violinist, pianist, and composer, hi 
the salient characteristics of each su 
with a malicious enjoyment which sent a 
pang to the watcher’s heart. Prestaty bine 
of the admiring audience eried ‘‘ Give us old 
man Friday again, Dicky! ’’ and the others 
chorusing ** Yes, yes, that’s the best! ’’ the 
boy whisked a mangy fur boa round his 
head, dabbed on one side a lock of 
white cotton-wool, and puckering up his 
face, became in an instant a cruel but 
perfect caricature of the professor him- 
self. There was his grizzly all-round 
beard with the strange snow-white patch, 
his limping leg, his twitching face, his jerky, 
paralytic movements ; his very tones were 
imitated by the childish voice as he blund- 
ered through a series of would-be brilliant 
passages, saying, ‘‘ This is how that passage 
ought to be played. What you want, you 
know, is correctness.’”’ And he squashed 
down wrong notes by the dozen, while his 
audience screamed with laughter, and poor 
Mr. Friar turned cold with mortification at 
the ill-natured satire. 

At that moment the professor heard a 
subdued chuckle behind him, and turning 
found Dr. Munday at his elbow, grinning 
with delight at the boy’s performance. He 
moved away with a sigh, and would have 
gone patiently to his duties, but his brother 
caught him by the arm and drew him into 
his own room. 

‘“‘ Tsay, [say, Mr. Friar’”—the relationship 
between the two was always ignored— 
‘‘what’s the meaning of all this? Where 
did you pick up that youngster, and how 
long has he been here? ‘The little rascal!” 
he went on, bursting into a guffaw ; ‘* he has 
got more talent in one of his fingers than all 
the rest of the school put together. Who is 
he, eh?” 

Mr. Friar told the boy’s history as shortly 
and coldly as possible, but in the strength of 
his affection could not help expatiating on 
his pupil’s great abilities. His brother 
pulled him up short. 

‘“« Yes,” he remarked, coolly; ‘“ but what 
that boy wants is a little better kind of 
instruction. I have before requested you, 
Mr. Friar, to notify me when your pupils 
show decided talent, and I am sorry to see 












- sake 
pitiably i in his agita- 

0y better than a son ; I 

aught him, I paid for him— 
at is nothing. He is all I havein 
he world to care for, and you have so much. 

Don't take him from me!”’ 

_ My good sir,’ replied the other in a 
Ratonixine tone, ‘‘it is folly to talk like 
that. Genius is a rare thing and deserves 
all the encouragement we can give it. If 
you love the boy as you say, you ought not 
to stand in his light. But he shall settle it 
himself.’’ And with uplifted hand refusing 
further discussion the Doctor rang to com- 
mand Master Martin’s presence. The boy 
promptly appeared, only slightly suspicious 
that his prank had had unknown witnesses. 
The principal, however, received him 
graciously, and proceeded to address him 
thus, while the young imp stood grave as a 
judge, noting all the Doctor’s affectations 
for future reproduction. 

‘Tt is only recently that your decided 
talents have been—er—brought before my 
notice. Whether they have been hitherto 
fostered and—er—developed to the best 
advantage is not for me to say, but—er— 
I feel it my duty to do my utmost for their— 
er—er—in short, if you wish it, you will 
continue your studies under my personal 
superintendence after this term, now so near 
its end. Have you any objections to this 
course ? ’’ 

‘Objections ? Oh, sir!’’ stammered the 
boy, overcome with the greatness of the 
honour, and not a shadow of a thought of 
his benefactor crossing his shallow little 
heart. 

‘* Of course, if you would rather continue 
with me,” faltered poor John Friar, his 
anguish urging him to a feeble effort in 
defence of his treasure, ‘‘ Dr. Munday would 
not mind—much,” and he ignored the 
Doctor’s stern glare. 

‘Indeed, sir—indeed, Dr. Munday,”’ ex- 
claimed Dicky eagerly, ‘‘ I should not think 
of refusing your kind offer. I cannot tell 
you how grateful I am for it.” 

‘‘Then the matter is settled,’’ declared 
the Doctor rising. ‘‘Good morning, my 
boy. By the way,” he continued, as Dicky 
was at the door, ‘your parents have 
written to me about a concert at which 
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oats at the Gui 
Academy of Music.’’ This was another stab 
for the old professor, but he felt it not at the 


moment. He was dazed, stunned by the 
sense of his loss. He thought not of the 
boy’s ingratitude and lack of feeling ; 1t was 
but natural that Dicky should be flattered 
by the Doctor’s offer. Besides, the love we 
give to children scarcely expects and never 
meets a return. But the lonely old man 
hardly knew till that moment how entire 
and absorbing was his devotion to this 
cherished object. He had never allowed the 
obvious consideration to suggest itself that 
this parting must come some time, and now, 
before he had time to realize the calamity, it 
was upon him. 





A year later Master Dicky Martin was a 
celebrity. Not, indeed, a real youthful 
phenomenon such as the world is startled 
with once in a century, but one of those base 
imitations of genius whose achievements 
savour of stage-trickery, and whoare crammed 
down the throats of the gullible British 
public by means of sensational advertise- 
ments. Such meteors are not rare; they 
blaze out in the West-end concert-room, and 
soon fade again in the obscurity of the East- 
end music hall, their fitting home. Behold 
now Master Martin, at the age of thirteen, 
trumpeted forth in the announcements of 
the National Promenade Concerts as ‘‘ The 
child-marvel, the greatest pianist of this 
century, only nine years of age.’”’ The boy, 
a wizened and undersized creature, was 
gotten up in very infantine style and sent 
on to the platform with a cup-and-ball or a 
toy horse in his hand to assist the delusion 
of his extreme youth. Certainly for a child 
of his supposed age his performances were 
remarkable. His precocious intelligence 
endued his playing with something more 
than the mere finger-agility of his kind, and 
this something more was accepted in con- 
donation of his considerable faults of 
accuracy and taste. He had dash and 
spirit, and it was only the more discerning 
among his critics who could perceive what 
even they had not the courage to say 
boldly, that what he wanted was a 
good sound flogging from his master. 
Dr. Munday was radiant with pride and 
satisfaction. The glory which his pupil’s 
success had reflected on him and his 








Academy was causing that institution to} 


thrive amain, and every one of its professors 
felt the beneficent impulse save Mr. Friar, 
who worked harder and grew greyer than 
ever. 

It was the interval between the parts of 

the Promenade Concert, and the artists’ 
room was thronged. There were the singers, 
muffled up and casting injured looks at every 
new comer who let in a fresh instalment of 
icy air from without upon them; there was 
the violinist who, like all his kind, could not 
leave his instrument alone for a moment, 
but tuned and preluded incessantly ; there 
was the conductor, besieged by a crowd of 
suppliants for a public hearing; and there, 
too, was the infant prodigy, Master Martin, 
in his little short socks, curls, and bows of 
ribbon, playing the baby with life-like fidelity, 
and swarmed around by fatuous ladies. 
Suddenly there entered a gaunt grey figure 
which attracted all eyes, as being evidently 
that of one who felt himself a stranger. 
Attired in no evening dress, but in his one 
shabby suit of black, bent, worn, and witha 
perpetual listening air, not many in that 
room but guessed immediately his calling 
in life. He advanced towards the boy with 
eager eyes and outstretched hands, looking 
for an answering smile and an exclamation 
of pleasure. But none came. Instead, the 
blue eyes fell, and the face before him grew 
red and redder with a blush of confusion. 
Dicky glanced round for the Doctor to help 
him, but he had gone out. Mr. Friar, whose 
entire mind was absorbed in the one joyful 
thought of seeing his adored pupil again, 
hardly noticed his trouble, and exclaimed in 
tones which drew all eyes upon him: 

‘‘ Dicky ! Have you forgotten me? ”’ 

The foolish boy, losing his presence of 
mind, only thought of keeping up his 
assumed childish character ; so, putting one 
finger in his mouth, he turned away his 
head and clung to his nearest female 
admirer, as if overcome by shyness at a 
stranger’s address. 

“Ah, Dicky!’ exclaimed the old man in 
pathetic tones, ‘‘ I have walked two hundred 
miles to see you, to see the triumph of my 
old pupil, and do you turn away from me 
like this? Have years of affection left no 
trace behind them ? ”’ 

This speech sounded rather oddly in the 
ears of the bystanders, for whom Dicky was 
almost a baby. Some one remarked aloud 
to a friend that ‘ it couldn’t have been many 
years.” 

“Three years is a long time in a boy’s 






the room was a better punishmen 
whipping to the infant prodigy; but 


Friar was quite unconscious of what he had 


done ; he had never thought Fpl so a 
or anything else, his whole mind 
absorbed in affection for his ungra 
pupil. At that moment Dr. Munday 
entered, and to him Dicky cast an appealing 
look for aid. The quick-witted doctor took 
in the situation at a glance; indeed, the 
positions of the characters were expressive 
enough. Hurrying up, he exclaimed in 
tones of concern, ‘‘ Tut, tut! has this crazy 
person been annoying you again, my poor 
boy ? I shall really have to take serious 
steps if this goes on ’’—at the same time 
frowning and winking privately to his 
brother to take the hint. But Mr. Friar 
was too deeply moved to care for appear- 
ances. ‘* At least I taught him nothing but 
what was right,’’ he answered with un- 
accustomed bitterness. ‘‘ What have you 
taught him besides ingratitude ?”’ 

‘« Begone, you old madman!” cried the 
Doctor angrily ; ‘‘we have had enough of 
your delusions.”’ 

‘¢ Delusions! ’’ exclaimed the old master 
bewildered. ‘* Am I not your elder brother, 
John Friar Munday? Is not that my dear 
pupil whom you took away from me, and ’’— 
he added still more bitterly, ‘‘ whom you 
have done your best to spoil ?”’ 

‘« All delusion—pure delusion,”’ replied the 
Doctor calmly, though pale with rage at the 
exposé. ‘‘ Let me advise you to take yourself 
offand never to let me see yourfaceagain.’’ He 
emphasized the last words to signify that they 
were to be taken literally. Mr. Friar heard 
his sentence of dismissal from the Academy 
without a pang; he had no thought for 
anything beyond the present situation. 
‘‘Good-bye, my child!” he muttered 
hoarsely, and groped his way out through a 
mist which seemed to have fallen upon him. 
And so his pupil renounced him for the 


second time. 


Ten years later John Friar lay on his 
death bed. On parting from his brother he 
had settled in London, where by incessant 
toil he had earned an income far exceeding 










at akc money ; his needs were of no conse- 
quence. But it would serve as a last 
memento to one whom he loved. Drawing 
it from beneath his pillow he carefully 
scratched on the inside of the case, ‘ To 
Richard Martin; a legacy from his old 
master,’’ then enclosing it in a lozenge box, 
got the servant to take the packet secretly 
to the post. Two days later John Friar was 
dead; a week later a dissipated looking 
young man pawned the watch for five 
shillings in Lambeth. 





Specialism: a Protest. 


Sprcratism undoubtedly is the tendency of 
the age. Competition has been so keen and 
merciless, that the struggle has to be ad- 
mitted to be a failure, unless pre-eminence 
be attained ; unless one excel indeed beyond 
the mass of one’s fellows. Hence we find 
that the level beyond which the individual 
is compelled to raise his head before he can 
arrive at daylight is higher and higher every 
day, the path more and more rugged and 
narrow, and that the clouds of mediocrity 
shift ever higher up the mountain side of 
human achievement, so that when the 
victors do ultimately rise into sunlight, they 
indeed find themselves in a rarijied atmos- 
phere !—So rare, that only the strongest can 
breathe it successfully for any length of 
time ! 

It is the same in all departments of 
human activity. ‘‘ Segregation” of labour 
is everywhere the tendency. For example, 
take the clock-maker’s industry. Not sovery 
long ago, he was considered to be a 
‘specialist,’ who undertook the whole 
business: small clocks, large clocks, and 
watches too. But, as accuracy of detail 

increased, the workman had to limit himself 
to but one class of timekeeper. And now, 
it would seem, we have some fifty specialists 
or so at work on the production of a single 
watch! For as the work becomes finer it 
requires greater skill, and thus one man has, 
perhaps, to limit his life’s energy to the 
microscopically accurate manufacture of but 





possible, where the 
times are tending, vf and tacos 
to misread that Book—so widely open, it is 
true, and yet so hard to decipher. 

And one such false translation is com- 
mitted, when specialization is attempted 
INSIDE an inseparable whole. 

For in what state would be the knowledge 
say of a chemist, who, allowing himself to 
follow this specializing (segregating) 
tendency, mistakenly applied himself to the 
study of but one gas, or ‘*‘ element,’’ To THE 
ExcLusIoN of all others? Yes, to devote his 
whole life to the investigation of just one 
element would certainly serve Science. But 
he could only do this successfully by con- 
sidering its action and re-action on every 
other element and combination. Restricting 
himself but to one series of phenomena, he 
would assuredly learn but little as to the 
behaviour even of that. 

The necessity of all-round proficiency is, 
however, far more marked when we come to 
Art. It is particularly so when we consider 
pianoforte technique. And here is the rub, 
for it seems gradually to be becoming the 
fashion deliberately to make a ‘‘ specialism ”’ 
of just one single form of technique! And 
anything more fatal to artistic aspiration 
cannot be imagined. 

No doubt each individual has a more or 
less marked personal bias for some particular 
form of ‘‘action.’’ Perhaps one has good 
fingers, another good ‘ wrists,’’ another a 
good freearm. But the obvious thing surely 
would be to endeavour just to correct this 
natural inequality, and to make the strongest 
effort to improve oneself in those forms of 
technique where Nature had been least kind ? 

But no, as a matter of fact, we see 
precisely the opposite tendency! Those 
born with obedient and agile fingers seem 
to labour under the hallucination that any 
other form of key-attack must be either 
useless or else wrong! Aye, indeed, every- 
one grows green with envy, hearing their 
‘‘ nearly ’’ passages ; and so they proceed to 
* pearl ’’ everything—the right passages and 
the wrong ones : Beethoven’s soaring arches 
and battlements, and Bach’s chameleon-like 
‘‘melos,” all are cheerfully ‘‘rippled’’ 
through! Yes, even “the dreamer” 
Schumann, and sturdy, stiff-jomted Brahms! 

Others, again, have such delightfully free 
arm and wrist actions that they can play 









can with their speciality; and immediately 


they pronounce it to be gospel, that every 


possible and impossible passage must be done 
from wrist or arm ; and thus it happens that 
Chopin’s and Henselt’s gossamer, waving, 
iridescent curves, are danced through with 
the grace and elegance we see displayed at 
the ‘‘ world-famed Show ”’ by the “intelligent 
and exquisitely trained ’”’ Hippopotamus ! 

It cannot be gainsaid, that it is right to 
choose to do both often and well that which 
one is maybe exceptionally fitted to ac- 
complish. But the fact must not be over- 
looked, that to be a good pianist, it is 
needful that one have at command, not only 
one, but all forms of technique, and that the 
successful interpretation of pianoforte music 
demands most nice judgment, so_ that 
precisely the easiest (and therefore best) 
form of mechanism be adopted for each 
passage. 

Deliberate specialism in one or the other 
forms of ‘faction’’ is therefore clearly a 
fatal mistake. From it result but lop-sided 
artists, ill-balanced and wholly unsatis- 
factory, whose performances of nearly every 
piece, except it be a special ‘‘ Etude,” is 
hopelessly marred. For their hobby is with 
them alway. 

Indeed, if the system is carried so far as 
the present tendency only too abundantly 
promises, it will soon come to pass that 
quite a small army of pianists will have to 
be engaged for the satisfactory performance 
of even a single work! Each specialist 
being ‘turned on” and only permitted to 
perform just those bits his onesidedness 
allows of ! Topras A. Marrnay. 





ZA bistory of the Roval Academy of 
Music. 


By tue Eprror. 
(Continued from page 7.) 

Tue breaking-up this summer (1828) was 
celebrated with somewhat maimed rites, the 
funds being so low as to cause the supply of 
medals to be cut down. For this the 
Committee went so far as to apologize in 
the following terms :— 

The Committee regret more than ever that the 
very limited means at their disposal do not suffice 
to enable them to mark their sense of the pupils’ 
general improvement in a more distinguished 
manner ; but aware of the proper feeling on this 
subject which exists in the breasts of their young 
friends, they trust and hope that for the present 
they well be content to accept the unqualified 
thanks and approbation of the Committee. 


even soft staccato passages almost as ae 
lightly, and easily as the finger-talented ones 











dante, but there is Bae le : 
composition, by Lucas or Mudie, = 
Concert of the 6th September ‘Ma 
Bennett’ made his first port: an audi er 
playing a Concerto by Dussek. 

The next incident of interest was the od” 
offer of Sir James Langham, one of the 
directors, of £30 to be distributed in prizes 
to the students as a slight consolation for 
the short supply of medals at the last 
examination. The offer was gratefully 
accepted, but the arrangements for dis- 
tributing the prizes stood over so long that 
the students do not seem ever to haye got 
the money at all. 

During the remainder of this year every- 
thing had to give way to the projected 
operatic performances, before speaking of 
which we will only quote one or two 
interesting little points of discipline which 
appear in the records :— 

August 16, 1828.--Read Mr. E. Spagnoletti’s 
explanation of the cause of his absence from the 
annual Prize Concert, which is considered very 
insufficient and unsatisfactory; the Committee 
have therefore— 

Resolved that he can no longer be received asa 
student of the Academy. 

January 29, 1829.—Holmes not having yet 
returned to the Academy nor sent any explanation 
of the cause of his absence— 

Ordered, that the Secretary inform him that he 
is no longer to consider himself a pupil of this 
Institution. Hopgood not having returned until 
the 28th inst., without assigning any sufficient 
cause for his absence— 

Ordered, that he be confined to the Academy for 
four weeks. The Committee adjudge him this 
lenient punishment in consideration of its being his 
first offence. 

The Superintendent is directed to make this 
Resolution known to all the Pupils. 

February 4, 1829.—Read a letter from Holmes, 
stating his regret that he had absented himself 
from the Academy without leave and hoping the 
Committee would not visit him with so severe a 
punishment as that adjudged to him at the last 
Meeting. The Committee, in consideration of what 
he has stated, agreed to rescind their former 
Minute and to impose on him the same punishment 
as on Hopgood. 


The sternness of the Committee is accen- 
tuated by the fact that Holmes entered the 
Academy by the patronage of the King at its 
first opening, and during his six years of 
studentship had earned the highest opinions. 
A later entry will. be read with more 
satisfaction :— 


February 12.—Hopgood was informed by the 
Committee that, in consideration of his playing his 





an 


the remainder of his 

But we may hazard the guess that his im- 
prisonment had something to do with his 
good performance, by forcing him to practise. 

And now for the operatic performances. 
These took place under the superintendence 
of Signor De Begnis on Monday, the 8th, 
Tuesday, the 16th, and Saturday, the 20th 
December, 1828, and were witnessed by 
what the Morning Post calls ‘* highly 
respectable company.” They proved a 
pecuniary as well as artistic success, and 
were soon followed by other attempts, not so 
successful. The peculiar interest of the 
matter justifies us in reproducing some of 
the newspaper notices of the time. Of these 
several are extant, but our old friend the 
Morning Post gives the most exuberant and 
glowing account ; we therefore choose it in 
preference to the colder descriptions of the 
Harmonicon and Observer :-— 


CG eile at cette hast, Gey oat rent 
punishment. 


Morning Post, Tuesday, December 9. 
EneuisH Opera House. 

A very interesting performance took place at this 
theatre last night, being the first dramatic attempt 
of the pupils of the Royal Academy of Music. 

With the assistance only of De Begnis, who 
played Figaro, they performed the ‘“ Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” and the experiment was highly honourable 
to the Institution generally, as well as to the 
individuals concerned. 

The theatre has been fitted up exactly as last 
year for the French company ; and the subscription 
boxes were all filled by distinguished patrons of the 
Academy. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent and a party occupied His Majesty’s box; the 

pit was completely filled by highly respectable 
company, attracted by the novelty of the exhibition. 

The following is a list of the young performers, 
vocal and instrumental, from which the strength of 
the band may be perceived: Figaro, Signor de 
Begnis ; Rosina, Miss Childe ; Berta, Miss Bromley ; 
Conte d’Almaviva, M. Brizzi; Bartolo, Mr. A. 
Sapio; Basilio, Mr. E. Seguin; Fiorello, Mr. P. 
Smith. Maéstro at piano, C. S. Packer; orchestra 
leader, C. A. Seymour; principal second violin, 
H. G. Blagrove; principal viola, C. Quartermain ; 

orien violoncello, C. Lucas; principal double 
ass, Howell ; violins, T. Mawkes, C. A. Patey, 
E. W. Thomas, W. Dorrell, G. H. Bianchi, A. 
Devaux, W. S. Bennett, R. Kiel, G. Packer, E. 
White; violas, 8. Philpot, T. Goodban; violon- 
cellos, F. Hill, W. Smith, F. A. Packer; double 
bass, J. Ella; flutes, D. H. Brett, Kiallmark ; oboe, 
H. A. M. Cooke, R. K. Brewer; clarionets, T. M. 
Mudie, G. Hill; bassoon, J. Baker; horns, W. M. 
Daniell, J. Hopgood; trumpet, J. Greenhill; 
trombone, J. Harroway; drum, H. J. West. 

We do not, of course, enter into criticism upon an 
occasion like the present, further than to select the 
most deserving objects for commendation and 
encouragement. Miss Childe’s performance was 
altogether very promising, and her singing displayed 
talents of the highest order. Her style reflects a 
credit upon the system of tuition practised at the 
Academy, which greatly enhances its claim to the 


public support. Her “ Una voce” and the “*‘ Dunque 
io son”’ were sung with every delicacy of execution 
and the most correct expression ; latter. was 
warmly encored. Miss Bromley, in the single song 
of Berta, showed herself to be a very agreeable 
little personage, a clever singer, and evidently a 
natural actress ; she was heartily encored, and Ses 
unaffected naive manner justly interested the whole 
audience. The Cownt’s is a difficult part to sustain, 
and when we remember how awkwardly it has been 
usually dealt with elsewhere, there is every reason 
to be satisfied with his youthful representative of 
last night. Sapio and Seguin were both effective. 
De Begnis was all life and humour as the Barber. 
The Overture gave so much satisfaction as to be 
encored ; and the accompaniments throughout the 
opera were played with very creditable precision. 
The performance, on the whole, was superior to 
anything that could have been anticipated from a 
first effort,-amd it gave evident pleasure to an 
audience which seémed to be peculiarly interested in 
its success. 


Morning Post, December 22, 1828. 
EneuisH Orrra Hovse. 

The third and last of the first series of per- 
formances at this Theatre by the pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music took place on Saturday evening. 
Rossini’s opera of ‘‘ Il Barbiere’’ was repeated, and 
its representation was witnessed by a full and 
fashionable audience. The part of Figaro, as 
before, was sustained by Signor De Begnis, and of 
his performance it is altogether unnecessary to 
speak. As the Cownt Brizzi confirmed the favourable 
impression his previous efforts had produced. His 
voice has natural capabilities of a very superior 
order, and they fortunately have been ably cultivated ; 
as an actor, too, he is likely to attain considerable 
eminence; his action is easy and various, and his 
manner animated. Mr. EK. Seguin executed ‘‘ La 
Calunnia”’ with excellent emphasis and feeling; 
we have more than once heard it done less justice to 
at the King’s Theatre. Miss Childe was pleasing, 
and much applauded as Rosina; her singing can no 
longer be characterised as that ofa pupil. Although 
singularly strange to the dramatic business of the 
scene, Miss Bromley, as Berta, sang ‘‘ Un nom g0 che 
mi sento”’ with a grace, finish, and propriety which 
justly drew forth an encore. To the orchestra very 
great credit was due; towards the conclusion 
especially, Mr. C. A. Seymour led with a degree of 
spirit and power well worthy of a master. The 
character of the music was maintained, its bursts 
and vigorous descriptions were ,iven with force, its 
brilliancies were as sparkling in the execution as in 
the conception, and its delicate and fanciful touches 
and varieties were happily valued by Mr. C. 8. 
Packer at the piano. The experiment has thus been 
made, and it has succeeded far beyond what could 
have been reasonably anticipated. The great 
difficulties are now overcome, and something more 
of perseverance and good conduct only are necessary 
to give us an English Italian Opera of such excellence 
as shall supersede the necessity of our any longer 
surrendering at discretion to the exorbitant demands 
of foreign performers. 


On account of the genuine impression 
made by some of the students on this 
occasion several offers of engagements were 
subsequently made for them by different 
managers, but these were all wisely declined 
by the Committee on the sensible ground 





moral for our mbes aqua ents! 


this period will show that official matters 
were still in a far from satisfactory condition: 

May 7, 1829.—In consideration of Mr. Wilkes, 
the Secretary’s, assiduity and attention, he is 
allowed the sum of £10 as a gratuity. 

August 20.—Mr. Hamilton begs to report to the 
Committee that at the opening of the Academy he 
found the Secretary, Mr. Wilkes, had been absent 
through indisposition all the vacation, and that the 
official business of the Institution had been so 
neglected that it appeared to Mr. Hamilton absolutely 
requisite to engage an assistant without delay at a 
salary of £40, with board and lodging, and £5 till 
Christmas for his tea and sugar. . 

August 27.—Mr. Hamilton has to report to the 
Committee the death of the late Secretary, Mr. 
Wilkes, communicated to him by his brother on 
Monday last. Upon examination of the drawers and 
cash-box it appeared that there was only a sum of 
£2 12s. 6d., and amongst several memorandums 
there was an acknowledgment on the part of Mr. W. 
that he had to account for £7 to the Academy. . 

Mr. Hamilton is under the necessity of confirming 
the statement he made last week that the accounts 


have been much neglected. 
(T'o be continued.) 


The Roval Academy Students’ 
Chamber Concert. 


ProGRAMME oF F'EBRuARY 29. 


For Solo Voices, Chorus, 

Maowrezcar { Orchestra, and Organ } J. S. Bach. 
Ist Sopranos—Mrs. Boynz; Misses L. Reprery, K. 
RicHarpson, M. Rosrson, and J. STRATHEARN. 
2nd Sopranos—Misses Hoorrr, B. Lucas, Muar, 
Rasry, and Rorsuck. 
Contraltos—Misses A. Curxp, R. Darrorne, B. Dong, 
Ei. Hanns, and H. SaunpeErs. 
Tenors—Messrs. ApAmMs, Beaumont, Brozzu, JonEs, 
and WAREHAM. 

Basses—Messrs. ALLEN, APPLEBY, Bartow, 
OTTEWELL, and Wimson. 
1st Violins—Messrs. Carnie and Ex.iorr; Misses 
Barns and CHAPMAN. 
2nd Violins—Messrs. Sxrpsey and WImINcKworRTH; 
Misses Bauer and TURNER. 
Violas—Messrs. Dyson, Reveny, Street, and A. 
WALENN. 
Violoncellos—Messrs. C, Hann and B. Parker. 
Double Basses—Messrs. A. C. Wuire and A. E. 
HarpeEr, 

Flutes—Messrs. Aury and Brooxs. 
Oxsors—Messrs. G. Horton and E. C. Horron, Jun. 
Trumpets—Messrs. W. Morrow, J. Sonomon, and 
P. W. Nevzer.ina. 

Tympani—Mr. T. K. Barnarp. 
Organ—Mr. R. Srracaun. 

Piano—Mr. H. Lanz Wrison. 
Conductor—Mr. F. Corprr, R.A.M. 


No.1 Chorus, ‘‘ Magnificat.” 
2 2nd Soprano Solo, * Et exultavit.” 
Miss J. Moar. 






A couple of entries in the asa Book wt ee 














10 Trio, Two ‘Sopeane and Alt 
Mrs. Boyix, Miss ReprEern, and M 
11 Chorus, Sicut locutus est.” 
12 Chorus, ‘ Gloria Patri.’’ 





Papinuons, Pianoforte ... a Schumann, 
Miss Epira O. GrEENHILL. 


Sonas ‘©The Primrose ”’ Llewela a Davies ; 
(Mss) )) 22 oD? Oe 
‘* Mignonette ” “BoKbinel 


Miss HELEN SAUNDERS. 

Trio, ‘‘ Gratias Agimus ”’ (Messe Solennelle) Rossini, 
Miss Rose Darrorne, Mr. C. Emuyn Jongs, and 
Mr. ArtHuR Bariow. 

Ist AND 2ND Moye i He 8 

Sextetin B_ (Two Violins, Two Violas, 

flat, Op. 18 { and Two Violoncellos } Brahms. 

Messrs. Caruis, Sxresry, Revenn, WALENN, Parxer, 
and Miss Karr OuLp. 

Arta, ‘*O tu Palermo” (‘I Vespri Siciliani”’) Verdi. 
Mr. H. Lanse WIxzson, 

Concert Srupy, ‘‘ Waldesrauschen,” Pianoforte Liszt. 
Miss Dora Marrnay. 


Sona, ‘‘ Adieux de L’Hétesse Arabe”’ Bizet. 
Miss Este Mackenzin. 
Concerto in F sharp minor, Violin ... Viewxtemps. 


Miss Enrra Byrorp. 
in A flat, ‘“Danklied Nach Sturm?” 
Pianoforte rr Henselt. 
Miss Apa Tonks. 


Stupy 


Fortnigbtly Concerts. 
PROGRAMME OF F'rpruary 27. 
Toooata in D minor (Book III.)—Organ 
Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Mr. Rosprrt H. Macponatp (Henry Smart Scholar), 


Sona, ‘ Wolfram’s Phantasy” (‘* Tannhiuser’’) 
Richard Wagner. 


Mr. ArtHur APPLEBY. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Lxarmonr DrysDAuez.) 
Trro in E (MS. )—Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 

A. Burns Nelson (Student). 
Miss Marcaret Moss, Miss Gertrupr Couuins, and 
Mr. Herbert WALENN. 
Sona, ‘‘Sun of my soul” ... Grace Sherrington. 
Miss VILLIERS. 

(Accompanist, Miss Lurwena Davres.) 
PotonalsE in KE (No. 2)—Pianoforte .... Franz Liszt. 
Mr, Learmont DryspaLe. 

Reorrarion, ‘‘ The Romaunt of the Page” 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Miss Mary MackEnzin, 
AnpaNntE—FINALE— 

Sonata, Op. 57, Violin and Pianoforte Antonin Dvorak. 
Mr. Pure M. Carute and Miss Karr Goopson. 
Recrrative (‘She pondered in her heart’) Henry 
AND AIR (‘« First Christmas Morn”’) Leslie, 

Miss Besste Dore. 
(Accompanist, Mr, H. Lane Wunson.) 













A Wragter 8. Szcz 
tains “ iiidaetancohen” 
Miss Lri1an BurpEN. * 


ANOWSEI.) 
; Pianoforte 
Franz Liszt. 


- ProGRAMME OF THE 12TH ULT. 


Mr. JosrpH MarsH.* 
Cantata for Female Voices, ) George Alexander 
“* Songs in a Cornfield »} Macfarren. 
Misses Brapy, E. Davis, Easron, Forsrs, Watron- 
Evans, Carny.r,* Craxton,* GuLenn,* Horron- 
Sorrn,* G. Lewis,* Macxness,* IncHam, MonsEx1, 
Scrvsy, Tyrer, F. Taynor,* and Tounxs.* 
ConcErTo in G, Violoncello David Popper. 
Mr. Bertie P. ParKer. 
Trio, ‘‘L’Addio”’ Karl Friedrich Curschmann. 
Miss M. Lockie, Miss E. Mackenzir, and 
Mr. BrauMontT. 
(Accompanist, Miss K. M. Atston.) 
RaapsopiE Honerotsz in C sharp (No. 12), Pianoforte 
Miss Maupr Rratuu. Franz Liszt. 
Sona, “Hark! my soul” Charles Frangois Gounod. 
Miss SxyE Bowicxr. 
(Accompanist, Miss Exten Bowrcr.) 

DoeEt, ‘‘ Still wie die Nacht” Carl Goetze. 
Miss Synvra Warpeur and Mr. H. Lane WInson. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Stantry Haw ry.) 
Sonata Duo in (Pianoforte and ) William Sterndale 

A (Op. 32) Violoncello Bennett. 
Miss Marcaret Forp and Mr. Herspert WALENN. 
RecrraTion, ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri’? Thomas Moore. 
Miss Eten Bowicxk. 

Impromptu, Op. 90 (No. 2), Pianoforte' Franz Schubert. 
Miss BuancHE Borp. 
Sona, ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee”’ 
Charles Frangois Gounod. 
Miss B. ResTarIck. 
(Accompanist, Miss M. Gop¥Frey.) 
Riaavpon, Op. 204, Pianoforte Joachim Raff. 
Miss Auicr Gray. 


* With whom this subject is a second study. 


Wibat our Old Students are doing. 


MENDELSSOHN’s ‘Hymn of Praise” and an in- 
teresting selection were performed by the choir and 
orchestra of the Bow and Bromley Institute, under 
Mr. W. G. McNaught’s direction, on February 27. 

_Miss Kate Cove was the soprano. 


Ox of the Bow and Bromley Recitals in January 
was passed by without notice in our columns, and 
so we hasten to undo our remissness. A whole 
array of Academy Students appeared on this occasion: 
Misses Christine Taylor, Lilias Pringle, Edith Purvis, 
and Lily West as pianists, and Miss Edith Hands 
and Mr. Barlow as vocalists. Moscheles’ ‘Les 
Contrastes’’ opened the proceedings, after which 
each pianist played a solo, Raff’s well known 
Tarantelle for two pianofortes serving as Concert- 
finale. All the young players and singers were well 
received. 


Messrs. I 
at six tenor songs by Mr. F. C 





Grave—Apacio— ((Sonata, : 
ALLEGRO MaEsToso No. 2) Felix ee 
E Vivace Organ ie earey: 


Fonsran have jos p blishe¢ tf new ast of 


A Prsyororte ALBUM by ie Granviit Bantock’ 
has just been published by the London Music 
Publishing Co. These are three pieces of no great 
difficulty: a Rhapsodie, a Meditation, anda Phantasy. 
All three are certainly interesting, fresh, and 


genuine; and the first and last besides show 
possibilities of a coming individuality. 


Mr. Toxpras A. Marrnay gave a Pianoforte Recital 
at the Bow and Bromley Institute on the 5th ult. 
Brahms’s Rhapsody in B minor, Liszt’s No. 2 
Hungarian Rhapsody, Mr. Matthay’s ‘‘ Love-phases,”’ 
and pieces by Raff, Henselt, Grieg, Nicodé, and 
Cuthbert Nunn (Bourrée in D) formed the programme. 
Mr. Wilbur Gunn and Madame Ethel Bevans acted as 
the vocalists of the evening, and Mr. Max Reichel 
as violinist. — 

Ar the Clapham Philharmonic Concert of 
the 10th ult., good performances were given of 
Sullivan’s ‘“‘Martyr of Antioch”? and Dvorak’s 
‘‘Stabat Mater,” Mr. Walter Mackway conducting. 


Dr. Mackenzim’s ‘Rose of Sharon” was per- 
formed onthe 14th ult. by the Highbury Philharmonie 
Society, under Mr. Betjemann’s direction. The 
Finsbury Choral Association gave the ‘‘Dream of 
Jubal” also last month, Dr. Mackenzie himself 
conducting on this occasion. 


Miss Mavup Hotuanp is at present playing the 
title-réle in ‘* Maid Marian” at the Princes’ Theatre, 
Manchester. — 

Mr. J. Percy Baxer’s Evening Service in A—easy 
but effective—has been published by Messrs. Novello. 


{Matter intended for this column should have “ Old Student's 
Corner" written on outside of envelope.) 


Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 

Sm,—Knowing that violinists are always keenly 
interested in the makers of their instruments, I 
think many of your students will be pleased to hear 
something of the late Mr. Hugéne Gand, who was the 
life-long friend of the late Mr. Sainton. It is owing 
to this association that many violins made by Gand 
and Bernardel were supplied to your students, so 
at any rate to those who possess these violins the 
following information will probably be welcome. 

Mr. Sainton’s second violin, which he used for all 
his orchestral playing and other secondary purposes, 
was made by Mr. Charles Francois Gand, father of 
your late Professor’s personal friend, and was willed 
by Mr. Sainton to his niece, Miss Pedley, of Sydney, 
Australia. This latter personage made much of the 
bequest, and in an account of it which appeared in 
one or two Australian papers, much to the regret of 
those acquainted with the correct version, per- 
verted the truth. But I hope to be permitted to 
contribute the story of all this when writing about 
Mr. Sainton’s famous Guarnerius, and will, therefore, 
at once pass to the subject of this memoir. 

The principal violin maker in Paris has always 
been awarded the distinction of being appointed 
Luthier to the Conservatoire of Music, an honour 
which has never been accorded here; and why this 
has not been so I fail to comprehend. Personally, 
I think the conferring of this trifling honour upon 
the violin maker an advantageous one, as far as the 
interests of the students are concerned. It tends to 
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create, on the part of the violin maker, a strong 
feeling of interest in the student’s career, and that 
both violin maker and player are necessary to each 
other goes without saying; but to speak of the many 
ills and troubles of the violinist with his instrument, 
and of the relief the fiddle doctor can give, would be 
along chapter. This reference, therefore, brings me 
to mention the practice of the late Mr. Gand’s firm 
of giving annually the best violins they can make to 
the winners of the ‘‘premier prix”? of the Con- 
servatoire, so that the students who are successful in 
obtaining this, start life with a good equipment as 
regards their violins. Of course it frequently happens 
that there is only one winner of the ‘‘ premier prix”? in 
a year, and when he gets on and enlarges his musical 
experience his taste becomes more critical, and then, 
if he can afford it, he can gratify the wish of all 
violinists—i.e., become the possessor of an old 
instrument with a fine quality of tone; meanwhile, 
his new violin is always an invaluable help, as we 
have seen in the case of the late Mr. Sainton. 

Mr. Eugéne Gand, Officer of the Legion of Honour 
and head of the firm of Gand & Bernardel of Paris, 
violin makers to the Conservatoire, was born in 
Paris on June 5, 1825, and died in his native city 
on February 5 last. He was a grandson of Nicolas 
Lupot, his mother having been the daughter of that 
most famous French violin maker; while his father, 
Charles Francois Gand (unlike most other French 
violin makers, the majority of whom own Mirecourt 
as their birthplace), was a native of Versailles, but in 
1810settled in Paris, where he passed the remainder 
of his life in the pursuance of his trade. Mr. Eugéne 
Gand was thus cradled in the profession of which, in 
after life, he was to become such an illustrious 
member. While still a mere boy he entered the 
Conservatoire of Music as a pupil of Baillot, the 
celebrated Professor of the Violin, and achieved such 
marked success that it is believed he obtained the 
“‘ premier prix.” Although ambitious to become a 
performer on the instrument to which he always 
showed such devotion, Eugéne Gand did not forget 
the traditions of his violin-making family, and 
while pursuing his artistic studies, also, under the 
supervision of his father and brother, turned his 
attention to the construction of the instrument of 
his choice. In 1842, on the death of his master 
Baillot, he appears to have relinquished his ideas of 
becoming a violinist and to have devoted himself 
henceforth solely to his business, which he raised 
to the first rank on the Continent. Even his great 
rival and contemporary—J. B. Vuillaume—was 
unable to wrest from him the coveted appoint- 
ment of Luthier to the Conservatoire, so that 
from the time of Lupot, who held the same honour, 
this appointment had been in his family for nearly a 
hundred years. 

With the great growth of the business of Gand & 
Bernardel, the demands of modern commerce 
prevented Mr. Eugéne Gand from taking any large 
part in the construction of new instruments 
produced by the firm; still, like Vuillaume, he 
always retained a personal interest in his work and 
varnished every instrument himself, and as may 
well be imagined, the final regulation of each 
instrument to make the tone go at its best received 
his principal attention. In due time he became 
especially skilful in the fitting of the bridge and 
sound post, and in determining the sizes of the 
strings suitable for each instrument—the last small 
element one so many violinists are careless about, but 
which influences the tone so much, as all thoughtful 
players realize. The sound post is almost literally 
the pulse of the violin, and on the going of this 
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Ena playing upon hundreds of vi 
most carefully the smallest — 
temperament, that it is possible 
and best result from the instramem® ’ 
maker must, therefore, start with mechanical abili 
and a good musical ear, as well as great powers of 
discrimination—the experience of his business does 
the rest. The thousands of violins that exist, each 
with an individuality of its own, create an. 
inexhaustible interest on the part of the intelligent 
enquirer, and to those players who take an educa- 
tional interest in the subject, the pleasure derived from 
the violin is indeed never-ending. Mr. Gand’s know- 
ledge of tone was almost unequalled, and in the 
opinion of the most renowned violinists of the age 
he was second to none in the adjustment of instru- 
ments; and as one instance of the perfect confidence 
felt in his skill, I shall only mention that Sarasate, 
and other well-known artists, were in the habit 
of entrusting the stringing of their violins to him. 

The total number of violins produced under the 
auspices of Mr. Gand was 1,506, and the last was 
finished on August 15, 1891; the number of 
violoncellos was 159, the last one being finished on 
October 3, 1891. After the death of Mr. 
Bernardel (Mr. Gand’s partner) the right to as- 
sociate the name of Gand with the firm will expire, 
and thus will disappear the invaluable traditions 
of a hundred years. The loss of these traditions 
will be keenly felt by the violin world, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that the violin makers of the 
present day are chiefly men with no connections of 
the past, and who merely look upon their business as 
a means of making money. .The disastrous con- 
sequences to work which is carried on under such 
conditions need: not be dwelt upon, and it can only 
be deplored that it is one of the characteristic 
failings of the age. 

These subtle influences, together with the extreme 
artificiality of modern life, account for the fact that 
no violins are made at the present day to equal those 
of Stradivari and the other great makers. There 
was no secret in the art of Stradivari, and the 
failure of modern workers to equal his results must 
be sought for in the different kind of lives men 
now lead.—I am, Yours faithfully, 

Ex-SrupEnt’s BrorHer. — 





Answers to Correspondents. 


R. H. Leacex.—We would gladly have inserted your 
article, but for two reasons are unable to do so. 
Firstly, the editor of this paper is himself a trans- 
lator and librettist, so that it would not look well; 
and secondly, your quotations are all what might be 
called second-rate idiotisms. If, as you say, you 
take habitual note of these absurdities, you must be 
familiar with the lucubrations of Mrs. John P. 
Morgan, of New York, and her kind. Asaspecimen 
of fancy translation the English version of Weber’s 
scena, known as ‘Softly sighs,’ could never be 
surpassed ; while the use of the English present 
participles as equivalents for German infinitives 
was never more funnily exemplified than in the 
following lines from Goetz’s ‘‘Taming of the 
Shrew” :— 

Bapt. I will both wine and pay be giving, 
Chor. Long be living ! 
See also the Italian opera translations nominally 
perpetrated by the late J. Pittman, but really 
done by an Italian chorus-singer. 

Anniz.—The only remedy we know for singing flat 

is to sing sharper. 
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SO LOVED THE W 

OD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING. 
GOD'S TIME IS THE BEST ae 
MY SPIRIT WAS IN_ HEAVINESS. : 

O LIGHT EVERLASTING 
BIDE WIT 
“A STRONGHOLD SURE. 
‘MAGNIFICA 
THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEL. 
SU, PRICELESS TREASURE. 





HEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT. 
J. BARNBY. 
REBEKAH. 
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THE CHORAL FANTASIA. 
THE CHORAL SYMPHONY (THE VocaL 
- Near 
ENGEDI. 
MOUNT. OF OLIVES. 
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* MASS, IN C 
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WATER SPRITE’S REVENGE (FEMALE 
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SIR W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
EXHIBITION ODE, 1862. 

G. R. BETJEMANN. 
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NIELS W. GADE. 
ZION. 
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G. GARRETT. 
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R. M. GARTH. 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN, 


GLUCK, 
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NGNIA. 

A. M. GOODHART. 
EARL. HALDAN’S DAUGHTER, 


CH. GOUNOD, 
DE PROFUNDIS (130TH Psat), 

DITTO (OuT oF DARKNESS), 
MESSE SOLENNELLE (Latin Worps). 
THE SEVEN WORDS OF OUR 

SAVIOUR ON THE CROSS. 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 
* GALLIA. 
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its Jesus, Now WILL WE PRAISE THEE, 
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LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. 


Carey ot MACFARREN. 
OUTWARD BOUND. | 


ALICE MARY. SMITH. 
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MAY. DAY. ODE TO THE NORTH-EAST WIND. 
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THE BRIDE. ‘ SPOHR. 
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HYMN OF PRAISE. A. SULLIVAN. 


AS THE HART PANTS. 
COME, LET US SING, 
WHEN ISRAEL OUT OF EGYPT CAME. 


EXHIBITION ODE. 
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A. GORING THOMAS. 
THE SUN WORSHIPPERS. 
E. H. THORNE. 
BE MERCIFUL UNTO ME. 
VAN BREE. 
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LORD, HOW LONG. 

HEAR MY PRAYER: 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
MAN IS MORTAL. 

FESTGESANG (Hymns oF PRAISE). 
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CHRISTUS. 

TO THE SONS OF ART. 

* AVE MARIA (Saviour oF. SINNERS),. 
* THREE: MOTETS (FEMALE Voicgs). 


MEYERBEER. 
gist PSALM (Latin Worps). 
gtst PSALM (ENGLISH Worps). 
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KING THAMOS, “S. WESLEY. - 

* FIRST MASS. . DIXIT DOMINUS. | 
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C. WOOD. 


REQUIEM MASS (Lari). 


* REQUIEM MASs. ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 
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Some Zole Thoughts of an Jole 
Eraminer. 


In order to ensure the utmost brightness 
and up-to-the-mark-ness of their Local 
Examiners, the Associated Board only allow 
them to work from six to eight hours a day, 
this delightful change from their normal ten 
or twelve forming of itself a complete holiday 
and allowing of much time for desultory 
reflection. It is not easy to say anything 
new about local examinations, but where 
one’s actual labour has been so light as to be 
insignificant one can bend the whole of one’s 
mind upon the philosophy of the thing, and, 
*‘soul-softened by the sun,” the lovely 
weather and scenery, can generalise upon 
one’s experiences without undue bitterness. 





How does it come about that at one 
centre you will find a couple of dozen 
candidates of average quality all tolerably 
self-possessed under their trying ordeal, and 
at the next town a very similar batch every 
individual of which is absolutely paralysed 
by nervousness? Is there something in 
climatic or local, influence, or is it merely 
that the nervous ones are so unaccustomed 
to strangers? In this case it would be a 
good idea to send on in advance a dumm 
examiner of terrible aspect but kindly 
disposition, before whom the timid should 
rehearse and thus gain confidence. For 
nothing is sadder than to see young 
people of excellent abilities so upset by 
agitation as to render their talents almost 
unrecognisable. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 3/- 


1892. By Post, 3/6. 


Tue old stumbling-block of sight-reading 
was on this occasion more glaringly illus- 
trated than ever. Some fifty or sixty 
senior pianoforte players, girls of from 18 
to 25 mostly, were asked to read a simple 
Passecaille of Bach's, a series of mild 
variations on a ground-bass, of which the 
following were the opening bars :— 

Andante. : 





the treble of which, after exact repetition, is 
varied thus— 





and subsequently thus— 


eed 
= =a SF 


The experienced teacher will hardly need to 


be told how they set about it. With the 
exception of two or three really musical girls, 
the proceedings and the mistakes were pre- 
cisely the same. After a scared glance at 
the printed page, as at some strange and 
dreadful beast, each candidate was about to 
place her hands on the keys with the middle 
finger hovering over F sharp, when she was 
gently advised to look and make sure what 
key the piece was in. Having, after much 
consideration, decided that it was in D minor, 
she then proceeded to play it, leaving out 
the B flats all the way through. The first 
time (8rd bar) this was excusable, owing to 
the hand being temptingly over B natural ; 

but the sound of the wrong note never 
acted as a warning and the mistake was 
repeated at every four bars. A> worse 
i mistake was the playing of the last note in 
















C sharp, Few even 

asked to play it a second time. Most 
nllowed the time to take care of itself, never 
thinking of counting the first bar, but 
bringing the left hand quaver in anywhere. 
In the first variation most played the dotted 
quayers as semiquavers and the semi- 
quavers as dotted quavers, while the second 
variation was a hopeless muddle (usually 
with B naturals). And the whole of these 
silly mistakes arose from the same cause, 
the attempt to read music by the eye alone. 
The slightest application of the musical ear, 
the musical memory (for similar phrases 
must have often been met with before), or 
the reasoning powers would have obviated 
all the errors; but the reasoning powers were 
usually frozen by nervousness and the 
musical powers wholly undeveloped or non; 
existent. To prove this another piece 
was given, consisting of smooth rapid 
running passages which demanded only 
quickness of eye, and this was generally 
read without any difficulty. 





Apart from good or bad teaching —if one 
can eliminate this important factor—why is 
it that the junior candidates are so vastly 
more satisfactory than the seniors? We 
are inclined to think that it is because the 
demands made on the two classes are not 
different in degree but in kind, A girl of 
fourteen can play you a Cramer Study, a 
Bach Inyention, or a Sonatina of Goetz 
with ready fingers and appropriate colouring ; 
but few indeed are the girls of any age who 
have brains enough to play a Chopin 
Mazurka. The way in which they all stuck 
to the absolute letter of the text, even where 
this—in their wretched cheap edition— was 
obviously wrong, was deplorable. The 
return to the subject in the Mazurka was an 
especially bad case, In the absence of any 
directions these bars— 





ces 

were played without%the faintest inflection 
of tone or time, and the phrasing line over 
the upper notes was of course wholly disre- 
garded. Again, in Rubinstein’s Romance in 
E flat, the juniors mostly spoilt the whole 
piece by using no pedal, because the com- 
poser, with customary carelessness, has 










Ar the commencement of the examination 
the present writer remarked to his colleague 
that he would be willing to wager any sum 
that not half-a-dozen of the candidates would 
play the Finale of Beethoven’s Variations in 
F correctly in time. As a matter of fact, 
four out of the fifty or sixty did so, and by 
the simple process of steadily counting eight 
ina bar. Had it fallen to our lot to prepare 
a girl of the ordinary sort for this examination 
we should have made her write out this 
movement in notes of four times the length, 
thus converting each bar into four, when it 
would be found comparatively easy to play 
in time. 








Ty conclusion, our verdict on the state of 
music in the provinces, as exemplified in the 
local examinations, is precisely that of former 
years (if we except a distinct improvement 
in the juniors), reducible to figures, thus : 
Industry, eighty per cent. ; intelligence, fifteen 
per cent. ; musical ability, five per cent. 





Passing Wotes, 


A RECENT article in the Fortnightly Review 
gives us a good specimen of the contorted 
and decadent literature which the Third 
French Republic has brought forth. The 
disillusionised creation of one of the 
morbidest, sickliest of living French novelists 
is described as shutting himself up in solitude 
to obtain happiness by the delights of the 
peculiar and perverse. We read that ‘‘ He 
pushes his delight in the artificial to the last 
limits, and diverts himself with a bouquet of 
jewels, a concert of flowers, an orchestra of 
liqueurs, anorchestraofperfumes. In flowers 
he prefers the real flowers that imitate 
artificial ones, . And his imagination 
plays harmonies to the sense of taste, like 
combinations of music, from the flute-like 
sweetness of Anisette, the trumpet-note of 
Kirsch, the eager yet velvety sharpness of 
Curacao, the clarmet. He combines scents, 
weaving them into odorous melodies, with 
effects like those of the refrains of certain 
poems.” This delicious passage reminds one 
of a certain English novel by a writer of the 
same school, where dresses are compared ta 
various composers, and satins.(or poplins, we 
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‘since, and would have seen the 
t ere now but for an unfortunate contre- 
In the first place, the singers 
" previously engaged refused to seriously 
entertain the study of their parts, declaring 
that the writing was unvocal. Once more it 
was almost on the eve of production when 
there arose a personal difference between the 
composer and Herr Pollini, the Hamburg 
conductor, which caused the work to be 
further delayed. Finally, Herr Driiseke 
determined upon having the opera produced 
at Dresden. That success attended it is 
proved by the fact that the composer was 
recalled ten times before the curtain——an 
enthusiasm most unusual with the Dresden 
public, who are wont to receive any novelty 
with the utmost reservation. Much of 
Driiseke’s best work is imported into the 
choruses, which are written in the paly- 
phonic style of Bach. The orchestration 
has none of the exaggerated effects of the 
advanced school, but is described as sim- 
plicity itself.”’ 








From what we have seen of Driseke’s 
earlier works we can well believe the first 
half of this paragraph, but the latter portion 
is rather harder to swallow. Driseke 
writing ‘‘in the polyphonic style of Bach ’’! 
Driiseke’s orchestration simple! Can the 
leopard change his spots to this extent? It 
is too good to be true. But if this wild 
genius has really made a success at last we 
are heartily glad to hear it. Time must 
show. 





Tue concert programme which Mr. 
Charles Lunn recently sent round to the 
papers can only be described as a most 
offensive document. His opening war- 
whoop, in which he describes himself as 
‘the only man with a defined, philanthropic, 
logical, and progressive scheme for the 
artistic poor,’’ is as impudent as his 
remarks attached to every item of the 
programme, with the sole object of adver- 
tising himself as the only possessor of the 
secret of voice-production. What a strange 
thing it is that nearly every teacher of 
singing is ready to assert and maintain— 


- ab cohteds with thinking such things ; what 
can there be about singing that makes its 
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d that wie Snes are quack 
- departments of art professors” 


high priests so immodest as to say them ? 





In the outburst of regret evoked by the 
sad death of Arthur Goring Thomas a 
wildly absurd scheme was mooted to give a 
memorial performance of ‘‘ Nadeshda”’ and 
found a scholarship with the proceeds. But 
a moment’s practical consideration showed 
the impossibility of such a thing. No one 
had thought of how many rehearsals it 
takes to get up an opera, nor of the fact that 
the expenses would be at least double the 
possible receipts, even at opera prices. 
Added to which there is the fact, which we 
dwelt upon last month, that the scholarship 
business is much overdone, 


As if the modern organist had not got 
enough to do with his Clapham Junction 
arrangement of stops and electric buttons 
and switches, another complication is pro- 
posed to be added. We have before us a 
circular setting out a bewildering scheme 
for getting something approaching just 
intonation on the organ. The number of 
pipes, if we understand aright, is to be aug- 
mented to twenty-seven instead of twelve to 
the octave, but the keyboard remains the 
same. A ‘key-stop”’ drawn before com- 
mencing to play gives command over the 
proper selection of pipes for the diatonic 
scale of the required key, and a lever, to be 
pressed by the knee, allows a temporary use of 
some accidentals. Of course the organist 
will not mind pulling out a fresh ‘‘ key-stop "’ 
every time he modulates into, another key, 
and we can only suggest one more “ attach- 
ment ’”’ in the shape of a halter to dangle 
from above, and into which the unhappy 
wretch may thrust his neck and kick over. 
the organ stool when driven insane by 
multitudinous key-stops and levers. 





Instances are always cropping up of the 
absurd use of the term ‘ playing with 
expression.’’ The other day it was. our fate 
to superintend the. rehearsal of a Violin 
Sonata, and on our requiring a_ slight 
alteration in one of the parts, the. player (a 
teacher too) said: ‘‘Oh! yes, a little more 
expression in those two bars,” much as. if 
expression was a sort of mixture you carried| 
round in a jug and stirred in with a spoon, 










Most people seem to regard ard it as a sort of |r 
languishing lack-a-daisical thing, and to | sheer 
necessitate playing out of time more than 








usual. They would apparently be greatly 


surprised to learn that they should play 


everything—whether adagio, allegro, march, 
or jig—wich expression—i.e., duly expressing 
the meaning and character of the music. 





- We are threatened from America with 
another variety of the ‘‘ performing pig”’ 
species. This new avatar of Dagon, God of 
the Philistines, takes the shape of a girl who 
plays the pianoforte with her toes. We 
should really recommend her to go to the 
Holy Place of Philistinism, the Chicago 
Exhibition, and stop there. We thought we 
were pretty good in that line ourselves, but 
now we must own ourselves beaten hollow. 





A wavy asks, in the ‘‘ Musical Queries ’”’ 
column of The Queen: ‘‘ Where can I get 
little tunes for my gong, which sounds the 
notes B flat, EK flat, and G?’’ Now here is 
a chance for some coming man to distinguish 
himself by utilising new resources. ‘‘ British 
composers, to the front! ”’ 





As we predicted, The Lyric Author Adver- 
tiser and Composer's Magazine has become an 
established success, and composers of ballads 
will now find their tremendous labours 
lightened, not only by having a plentiful 
stock of ‘‘lyrics”’ in all the favourite and 
fashionable metres, but also by an eminently 
practical series of articles, entitled ‘‘ Hints 
to Lyric Authors,’ in which the writer 
points out how distressingly difficult to set 
are verses with irregular accents. or your 
ballad composer, if his first line goes 

* Tum ti tum ti tiddlety tum ” 


and his second 
‘‘Dum di dum di doodle.”’ 


would be utterly nonplussed if the third line 
went 

“ Tiddlety tum ti tum ti tum ” 
or the fourth 

“Di diddley dum di doodle.” 


The article in question admits that such 
difficulties would be all but unsurmountable, 
and only suggests that i such a case the 
“lyric”? should be altered or rejected as 
defective. Alas, poor Shakespeare! Let 
no one try to set ‘‘ Orpheus with his lute”’ 
again ; its versification is too faulty. 





Tunxine over this the other day during a 


long and tiresome railway journey, we could | 








master the most rugged 
itself even to the exacting reqt 
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On Some Musical Snobs. 


By One or THEMSELVES. 


No. HI.—SNOBBIUS OPERATICUS. 


In approaching this department of his 
subject the heart of the snob-prophet quails 
at the magnitude of his task. How can he 
ever hope to convey to the uninitiated any 
notion of the luxuriant vegetation of snobbery 
which covers the whole kingdom of Opera ? 
We have all read, in the work issued by Mr. 
Stanley on his return from Africa, of the 
forest through which he spent three months 
in tunnelling his passage without seeing the 
light of day; festoons of giant creepers, 
solid masses of knitted undergrowth tangle 
and brake obstructing his way, while the air 
was full of poison, fever and malaria. Just 
such is the state of the Kingdom of Opera. 
There too the rank growth of snobbery is 
matted together into a dense and well-nigh 
impenetrable jungle which shuts out the true 
light of heaven, and the air isfull of chicanery, 
intrigue, and jealousy. 

From king to beggar, from prima donna 
to the humblest of the corps de ballet, self- 
display is the ruling passion.  Signora 
Cadenza-Brilliante, the Sultan’s discarded 
favourite, advances to the footlights, executes 
shakes and roulades, scales and arpeggios, 



























a Janguis 

, picks up ial 
heart, and finally 
enters her sack in all 


in a prima donna’s ears ea oe a per- 

formance she would go on, fully expecting 
_ by her shakes and scales, and languishing 
glances, to captivate the accusing angel. 
She would go to the bottomless pit happy if 
she might go in her finery—as witness the 
veracious history of Signora Arpeggina 
Gloriosa de la Scala, who died and arrived 
at the Gates of Heaven. She knocked and 
Peter appeared —‘‘ Who are you?”’ ‘Who 
am I, Signora Arpegg., &¢! Do you wish to 
insult me?” ‘ Well, what do you want ?”’ 
‘«T want to come in” (and she began to sing 
her most captivating air, leering on Peter 
tenderly). ‘‘ Ah,” says Peter, ‘‘ very pretty, 
but you’ve made a mistake; this isn’t your 
paradise at all, we don’t care for that sort of 
thing here; your place is down below.” 
The signora begged and prayed, but it was 
no use. Peter put on his spectacles and 
turned toa large ledger on a shelf just inside 
the gate: ‘‘ Well,” said he at last, ‘‘ I can’t 
let you in, but I can grant you one favour in 
consideration of a good deed I see standing 
to your credit here.’”” ‘ Which is that?” 
‘* Which! there is only one; it is recorded 
that you made no ill-natured remarks on a 
young débutante at Milan in the year 18—. 
What shall the favour be?” ‘ Well, if it 
must be so, let me have my sumptuous yellow 
and scarlet satin dress with the jewels, my 
yellow satin slippers with the diamond 
buckles, my magnificent necklace, earrings, 


and tiara of diamonds, rubies, pearls, 
sapphires, and emeralds, and the two 
gorgeous pages to carry my train.” ‘ Very 


well,” says Peter; ‘‘ it’s rather a large order; 
still, you may have them, if you like; but all 
the jewels are false, youknow.”’ ‘Oh, well, 
perhaps the people there won’t know that,”’ 
and down she went quite cheerful again. She 
wouldn't have been happy above- stairs ; 

every one would have known her jewels 
were paste. 

No self-respecting Opera Princess would 
dream of appearing without the two pages 
above-mentioned to carry her train, and 
Signora Faustina Hasse, the Princess Dirce 
in ‘“‘ Demofodnte,”’ though not recognised 


1e over the acknowledged Princess 
only regret that she was weak enough to” 
ing | yield the point at Metastasio’s request. 
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The poets and composers have always been 
a restive and disloyal set, attempting to 
overthrow the singer’s supremacy. The 
singers, however, rule in the people’s hearts, 
and have always succeeded in defeating - 
them. I hate the cant of these prigs. 
Opera exists for the display of the singers’ 
charms. The 1* and 2 donna, and the 
1° and 2° uomo, must have their show- 
pieces in each act, and the duet, terzet, 
quartet, and quintet must come in the 
usual places; if it doesn’t fit the story, so — 
much the worse for the story; alter till it 
does. ‘Time and tide may wait for no man, 
but heaven and earth, lightning, pestilence, 
famine, and sword must wait humbly and 
obediently while the hero and heroine sing 
their final cadences. 

The following are a few of the unwritten 
laws of Opera :— 

I. Never look at, or take any notice of the person 
you are addressing, but turn your back and sing to 
the wall. The reason of this is that the wall has 
been removed, and the populace is outside watching 
all your proceedings. 

II. If the 1° tenore is to be kil’ed during the piece, 
he must have six bearers to carry him off. If there 
is any nonsense about allowing the proper number, 
he may refuse to die and bring the piece to a stand 
till the stage-manager comes to reason and sends on 
the full complement. 

III. (a) The chorus must hold themselves ready 
to come in at any moment and in any costume. A 
night crowd such as that in ‘“ Meistersinger” is a 
good instance of the application of this law, since 
they wear their usual clothes and must therefore all 
get out of their night-shirts at the same moment, so 
as to be ready. (b) When the hero or heroine is 
dying, the chorus must on no account exhibit 
emotion; they must stand in a circle and point with 
their right hands at the persons whose death or 
agony they are bewailing, occasionally raising their 
left to heaven, taking the time from the serjeant— 
chorus-leader, I mean. 

IV. If such a word as *“‘ home,”’ “‘ life,” or ‘death ” 
is mentioned, it creates a very good effect for this 
to awaken some irresistible emotion in the 1* donna’s 
virgin breast ; she should advance to the footlights, 
and begin to sing, all the rest of course patiently 
waiting till she recovers. (The 1* donna should see 
after this herself ; composers are apt to omit it.) 

V. When the 1° uomo has to kiss the 1* donna 
for the first time, he should always do it from behind 
She puts her right hand behind her, and he fer- 
vently clasps it. She modestly bends her head, and 
he, over her shoulder, kisses her cheek and neck below 
the ear. After this tribute to her bashfulness, the 
operation may be performed in the usual way. 


These are but a few samples of the wise 
and just laws that govern the Kingdom of 
Opera; to do justice to the subject would: 











require a Coke ora Selden. Some think that 
the rule of the singer is past; never was 
greater delusion. There has been a small 
rising, itis true, at Baireuth underasnobin a 
collateral line, but the people are returning 
to their allegiance. When I was there a 
year or two ago, I saw King Mark, who was 
reproaching a courtier named Tristan, con- 
form perfectly to rational etiquette, turning 
his backon the said Tristan, and singing to us 
who were listening. In the same way the 
senseless law enacted by Wagner against 
applause is rapidly becoming a dead letter ; 
things are being conducted in a more 
commonsense manner, and at the end of 
‘« Parsifal ’? we clapped and stamped till the 
curtain opened, and we had the pretty 


electric-light effect of the glowing spear and. 


descending dove over again. All that foolish 
cant is dying out. Wagner was a snob him- 
self. He never truckled to the nobility, it is 
true, but why ?—because he expected them to 
worship him. Snobs are of two kinds, incense- 
burners and incense-receivers. Incense 
was sweet in Wagner’s own nostrils, though 
he would not allow the singers even a sniff. 
He affected royal style; that cap of his was 
a ‘property’? as much as a paste-board 
crown; he could no more live out of silk, 
satin, and gold, than a king out of crown, 
robes, and sceptre. He was the Hermes 
Trismegistus of Opera—a great musician, a 
great artist, a great snob. 

Thus musing I raise my eyes and see a 
glorious figure beside me, the Muse of Opera 
herself, with a sad smile on her beautiful 
face. I find myself in a theatre, the curtain 
rises, and a strange succession of scenes 
passes before my gaze—the very beatific vision 
of Snobdom. I see Gerster and Patti each 
refusing to sing with the other, and re- 
quiring a caste of nobodies to act as a foil to 
her own perfections—I see Gerster taking 
the first train back to New York, because 
she is announced in letters one inch smaller 
than Patti—I see the ministering angels 
come out with theodolites, ladders, and 
rules to measure the letters announcing 
“‘ La Diva,” and war in heaven because they 
are a shade under the stipulated size—I see 
Patti fly into transports of passion, because, 
when she has received flowers till the 
audience is weary, they cheer when a modest 
basket comes up for Gerster—I see a grand 
rehearsal at which the prima donna’s part is 
whistled by the conductor, the sublime 
princess herself not deigning to attend—lI see 
Cherubino the basso come on and then refuse 
to sing because he is not applauded 





on entering—I see 
placard, NG 
Gasrpanine eaenard aa iC 
which he considers his own peculiar tit! 
and furiously attack the offendiag <> 
his walking-stick till he has serapeal es 0. 
He cannot even write it correctly himself, ai 
and signs thus— 3 we 
Fanelli—I° tenore ass—— 
which reminds one of Dogberry’s pious wish. 
He is, of course, sublimely unconscious of 
what he has done—true greatness always is, 
says the Sage of Chelsea—and your con- 
summate snob, he who exhibits snobbery in 
flawless perfection, is no more conscious of 
it than the violet, which nestles in the 
sheltering grass, of its loveliness; or the 
daffodils, which nod in the bright April sun, 
of their beauty. This same Fancelli once 
said: ‘‘In ‘Medea’ during the last two 
years I have played the part of a man 
named Jason, but what he has to do with 
Medea I have never been able to make out; 
am I her father, her brother, her lover, or 
what ?’’ When shall we have a Romeo who 
is content not to know in what relation he 
stands to Juliet ! 

These, and all other varieties of snobs, 
troop across the stage in endless succession, 
till the curtain falls, and all fades into the 
mist of dreams; then the voice of the figure 
beside me breaks the silence: ‘ Yes, it is a 
motley spectacle, the very heaven of Snob- 
dom. My poor children little know the 
glories of the inheritance to which they are 
born. ‘To them are given, if they could only 
see it, some of the sublimest utterances that 
the poets of the human race can conceive, 
and yet they squabble and snarl as curs do 
over their bones, like the man in the fable 
raking the muck-heap and missing the 
crown of light. The weary heart yearns over 
them—how long, how long! ”’ 

The voice ceased, and I was alone. 


‘bow to Edit Music. 


Eprtiwe music is a task generally entered 
upon with a light heart. The usual method 
is to take some standard edition as correct, 
send it to the printer—with occasional 
fingering in the case of pianoforte music— 
have your own name printed ‘on the cover in 
rather larger letters than the composer’s, 
and pocket the cash. In the present article 
an attempt will be made to display the duties 
of a conscientious editor, dealing mainly with 
pianoforte and organ music. It is to be 
supposed that the text of the composition to 
















p des 
rk; ‘and this will be found 
ever the case. The only 
ever gave due attention to 
was | Raff. Im every one of the 
ical masters, without exception, passages 
occur. quite frequently which may be made 
- much easier by simply writing the notes in a 
different way. A comiposer, in the heat of 
inspiration, throws his ideas down on the 
paper anyhow; the duty of an editor is to 
see that the notes are so placed that they do 
not confuse the performer. This may be 
done by observing certain rules. 

First, and most important of all, the part 
of each hand should be put into its own 
stave. Nothing confuses a player, whether 
a learner or a mature pianist reading at 
sight, more than the crowding of all the 
notes into one stave. With cross-hand 
work it is specially necessary. Examples 
which require the editor’s attention may be 
found in practically every classical work. 
Perhaps as bad a case as can be cited is 
in Schumann’s Fifth Novelette; it is given 
later on in more than one notation. This 
putting the music for both hands upon one 
stave may be found perhaps more frequently 
in Schumann than in any other composer ; 
but every one of the great masters has done 
it occasionally. 

Notes should be tailed together, not at 
haphazard, but in accordance with the time- 
division of the bar. The opening of the C 
minor Symphony appeals to the player quite 
differently if it be written— 
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which given conductors so much 


So, too, 


trouble to get accented correctly. 
and 3 time— 


in the case of £ 





is suitable for &, while in 2 time the same 


notes should be written— 





Tt seems useless to hope that composers 
will distinguish between sextolets and 


s| which notation may conceal or 
_ | time-divisions may be seen in Bach's grand 
| E minor 
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Organ Fugue ; a great part of this 
is founded on the fisure— 





How much more obvious is the rhythmical 
idea when presented in the form— 





The alteration of time-signatures might 
provoke opposition; but it is undeniable 
that much needless trouble has been given 
to players by the older composers, as, for 
instance, in the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, which is 
written in 2 time, but would be very much 
more convenient in 3. This point, how- 
ever, had better be untouched. 

In marking the speed of a movement, 
composers should be more clear than 
they have hitherto been. It is useless 
marking a piece Allegro, unless it is known 
what is to be Allegro. The same movement 
may justly be marked Allegro molto or 
Allegro moderato, Allegretto or Andante 
according to the length of note taken as the 
unit. A case in point is the slow movement 
of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, which 
is marked Andante molto mosso ; but it is in 
12 time, and Beethoven unfortunately did 
not say whether it is a quaver or a dotted 
crotchet that is to be taken Andante molto 
mosso. Formerly the quaver was taken as 
the unit, and the movement lasted over a 
quarter of an hour, and must have been 
dreary in the extreme; now the dotted 
crotchet is taken Andante molto mosso, and 
the music appears quite different. The 
only composer who has attended to this 
point is Rubinstein. It is rather a matter 
for the composer than for the editor; but if 
the former has neglected his duty, the 
latter should supply the omission. 

The key-signatures are in modern works 
systematic; but they were not so in the 
Bach- Handel period, and in many cases 
require alteration, This has been already 
done in many cases, but much remains 
to do. Handel’s ‘‘Harmonious Black- 
smith” is a familiar example; Handel 
wrote only three sharps in the signature, 
but modern editors have very properly 
added another. ‘There is a striking case 
of the need of it in Bach’s Church 












diets (No. 93), es Wer nur den lieben 


most undeniable C minor; but only two 


flats are written in the signature, and as the 
music consists of long and complicated bars. 


of 12 time, with much modulation, it is 
most provoking to read. In all such cases 
the signature should be made systematic. 

_ Composers frequently neglect to alter the 
signature when they modulate for a con- 
siderable time, thereby giving the performer 
much needless trouble. In the case of many 
close modulations the signature of C major 
is advantageous. 

Accidentals are a sore point to the piano- 
forte teacher. It is incredible how pupils 
forget them. Here is a case from Bennett’s 
‘* Lake,’ which seems impossible to forget— 


Yet every ordinary pupil will play C sharp 
instead of C natural at the end of the bar 
with both hands. Even good pianists forget 
accidentals when reading at sight, especially 
if there should be a change in the position 
of the hand. Consequently the editor’s rule 
should be, write extra accidentals in, whenever 
experience shows that they are forgotten. 

Fingering, however carefully marked, 
will be useless unless the editor has put it 
where it can be seen; and it will pass 
unnoticed unless it is printed against the 
heads of the notes. 

Tied notes, with a little care, may be 
made much clearer than they frequently 
appear, especially in two-part or three-part 
writing. Especially to be avoided is such 
notation as the following, from Schubert’s 
third Impromptu— 
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This is much more neatly and clearly 
expressed in the form— 


The square bind, instead of the slur, should 
always be used for tied notes. 

There are many other smaller points 
deserving of mention, such as care in intro- 
ducing Sva. (alta or bassa\, readiness to 
change the clef when desirable, the use of 


Gott,” where the opening chorus is in the | a 


| publisher. 


| a considerable influence on the sale. 









restore the ss : 
have been interfered with } 
the Impromptu just cited, w : 
written in G flat, but— ‘transposed tl 
When the titles have 
altered, as in the case of Schubert’s aduet 
Op. 78 and 140, the originals should of ae 
course be restored. When titles have been _ 
subsequently added, as in the case of the 
‘‘ Moonlight ”’ or “ Appassionata ” Sonatas, 
such titles should be mentioned, with the — 
explanation that they were not given by the 
composer. When adaptations of vocal 
music to foreign words are made, the 
original title should be mentioned. If the 
editor should have reasons for making 
additions to the text, such as metronome 
marks, extra expression marks, octaves 
where they did not exist on the older 
instruments, or the like, he should plainly 
state what he has added, and what the 
original text was. All these things may 
seem obvious enough, but they are very 
seldom attended to. 

Some historical knowledge is necessary. 
An editor should know that in the Bach- 
Handel period the dot after a note was not 
restricted to half the length as at present, 
and an accidental affected only its own note ; 
that Bach had but one sign for the passing 
shake or the long shake ; that the compass 
of instruments has varied. For the editing 
of medizeval or even seventeenth century 
music, familiarity with the style of the 
period is absolutely essential. 

This article is, however, mainly intended 
to give rules for the clear editing of known 
music. It is not only to the advantage of 
learners, and therefore also of teachers, that 
this should be done; mature musicians, 
especially pianists, have reason to be grateful 
for everything that assists reading. Our 
music is chromatic, but our notation is only 
diatonic ; it is made chromatic and extended 
to seven octaves by a number of contrivances 
which enormously complicate it and throw 
continual difficulties in the way. It may be 
said that notation is never quite mastered ; 
chromatic passages at the extremity of the 
modern keyboard can be read at sight by 
probably no one. Consequently the 
clearness of a piece is a very considerable 
element of its difficulty, and naturally has 
Such 
things should not be thought of during the 
composition of a piece ; after it is finished 



























7 : for the keyboard, the part of 
3 and should invariably be put in its 
2. Notes should be tailed together in 
accordance with the time-divisions of the 
bar. 

_ 8. The speed of a movement should be 
clearly indicated. 

4. Signatures should be systematised in 
editing old music, and should be always 
changed if there is much modulation. 

5. Superfluous accidentals should be 
marked in all passages where they are 
commonly forgotten. 


6. Fingering should be placed against | 


the heads of the notes. 

7. Tied notes should be made as clear as 
possible by the square bind, and by dividing 
the held notes, as shown above. 

Most of these rules have been observed 
in Kroll’s edition of Bach’s “ Forty-eight,’ 
generally a model of what editing should 
be. Other modern editors have carefully 
observed the first rule, but there are still 
some who think they have done everything 
necessary when they have inserted some 
fingering. This may be caused by want of 
observation, a common failing among 
musicians. Many thoroughly good pianists 
have for years taught and played such 

pieces as Bennett’s ‘‘ Lake ” or Schumann’s 

‘« Arabesque ’’ without ever noticing that 
the two upper octaves of the pianoforte are 
never used in them, or that pupil after pupil 
makes exactly the same mistakes in them. 
Nor does it necessarily follow that the best 
teacher has the greatest: power of observa- 
tion in these matters; nor yet, vice versa, 
that the most observant teacher trains the 
best pupils, though he will certainly make 
the best editor of music. 

Here is a part of the cited passage from 
Schumann’s Fifth Novelette in the original 
notation, with the parts for both hands 
crowded into the lower stave for eleven bars 
together— 





When anybody has started an idea, it is 
well for him to guard against the misunder- 
standings which careless readers are guilty 
of. This article will no doubt be misunder- 
stood and misrepresented just as other 
articles are every day; plenty of readers 
will glance at it and perhaps accuse the 
writer of having advocated an alteration of 
all the great composers’ works. Of course 
nothing of the sort has been spoken of at 
all, but the mistake will doubtless be made, 

H. Davey. 





Sweet barmony, 


A narmony exercise lieth before me; 

The work of a typical pupil of mine. 

What Thoughts and Reflections come wan- 
dering o’er me 

Whilst picking out errors in every line! 

Why will the Soprano go wrong with the 
Tenor ? 

She tracks him (in octaves) with infinite 
pains, 

Just because she ought not. 
sure with men or 

With women such wilfulness never obtains ? 

What mean these consecutive fifths of the 
others ? 

Sworn enemies are then the Alto and the 
Bass ? 

Nocontrary movement their enmity smothers, 

They jump about wildly in furious chase. 

In vain t’wards the Bass flies the Tenor for 
refuge, 


In this world 






latter, 
Who starts back alarmed and, forgetting his 


clef, huge 
Mistakes as to intervals makes—but no 
matter ! ; 
The love-sick Soprano, her sex quite dis- 
gracing, 


Yet follows a parallel course to her lover’s, 
Until in exhaustion, aweary of chasing, 
He now for six bars on a single note hovers. 
Still Alto and Bass, making fifths and 
elevenths, 
Skip sinister tritones or seconds augmented, 
And when they form members of dominant 
sevenths 
The right resolution is scorned and resented. 
If only they’d go to the next note and nearest 
Some smoothness and peace we might get 
once awhile, 
But useless are rules the severest and clearest 
When passion and hatred the judgment 
beguile. 
At last a full close! 
proceeding note 
Can but fall into its place, you’d have thought. 
No! up goes the seventh and down jumps 
the leading note— 


Surely now each 


ine No, I'm better now, thank you—"T'was 


nought ! ! 





Reviews—(Dajor. 
Symphony in G major, Op. 88. Composed 
by Antonin DvokAx (Full score). 
[ Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


A etorious work, full to overflowing of 
fresh, bright, spirited musical ideas. It 
reminds one, in its merits and demerits, of 
Schubert's Symphony in C, though not 
characterised by ‘‘ heavenly length.” It is 
scored for the usual full orchestra, with 
trombones and tuba in the first and last 
movements, and is cast in the usual four 
sections. Certain things in the orchestration 
are worthy of notice. It is brilliant and 
difficult, like all modern orchestration ; the 
kettledrums are very effectively employed, 
more so perhaps than in any other symphony 
since Beethoven's. ‘The eleventh position of 
the violins is repeatedly used, even chromati- 
cally. All the wind instruments have 
important work ; the first horn has a very 
trymg contrapuntal passage in the first 
movement, but otherwise the entire orchestra 
is well cared for, and each player finds 
grateful, brilliant, and interesting music in 
his part. Surely thisisa mark of greatness 


-- The former am ea are oes 1 of the 6 













to the players, and a 
the composition. | Senabis 
achieve this, even though they - n 1a 
good feeling for srelesd? colouring 
stiff, motionless basses give the | 
nothing but semibreves. spas: 
Dvordik starts, without an introduction, 
with the first theme of his Allegro con brio. 
It is somewhat thickly scored for two 
clarinets, two horns, one bassoon, and 


violoncellos, in unison; and is accompanied 
by the violas and double-bass pizzicato, and 
chords on two trombones and the second 
bassoon :— 





This theme modulates from G minor to 
A flat major, and back to G major. Then 
the violins hold a soft chord, while the flute 
gives out the following phrase, which is 
much used in the movement— 





Altogether this movement contains an over- 
measure of material, thrown about as reck- 
lessly as it is in the Schubert symphony, 
with very little contrapuntal working, except 
that the phrase just-quoted is often employed 
as accompaniment. The form is singular; 
there is no repeat, though a listener would 
certainly expect one, as the opening is 
literally given before modulating. The 
return of the principal subject is also 
peculiar ; it is given out by the two trumpets, 
against chromatic scales for the violins and 
a drum roll. Symphonically regarded, this 
movement does not stand high; Dvorak 
has found it easier to shovel in new themes, 
all of great spirit and freshness, than to 
coolly use two or three. If he had even 
only a small portion of Beethoven's patient 
self-criticism, what a great composer he 
would be ! 


The Adagio is a perfect gem; a long 


stream of delicious melody, deliciously 
It opens with a theme for the 


coloured. 
strings— 









Royal... 

ay _ rhy hn: of th ag except 

ncellos, which are in iqadbtln 

_is | The rhythm of the melody is also not allowed // 
| to fall into Schumannish monotony. The — 

| minore is repeated, after which comes a most 

| unexpected novelty in a short Coda of entirely 

== | newmaterial (2 time molto vivace). It begins— 















hb) Bed inate Been worked for 
a reference to the previous theme 
to a second subject in C major, with 
cae remarkably rich and effective accom- 
as paniment, consisting of a rapid descending 
~seale in sixths for the violins, alternating 
with chords for the clarinets, bassoons, horns, 
and pizzicato violas and basses, while the 
violoncellos execute an ambling semiquaver 
figure. The theme is given out by a flute 


and an oboe in octaves— 





It is then continued by a solo violin, and 
the instrumentation is changed; the flutes 
take the ambling semiquavers, an oboe and 
a clarinet the scale in sixths, and the bass 
is given to the second clarinet and violas. 
It swells into a vigorous forte, after which 
some of the opening is repeated. The 
maggiore is resumed with fuller instru- 
mentation, and with the melody in the 
violins in octaves; and the movement dies 
away finally with the flute passage in quo- 
tation No. 4, now given to trumpets and 
drums pianissimo. 

Another exquisite movement follows. 
The Scherzo is in G minor, the principal 
theme being— 


Vl.« # 


There is nothing particularly new in the use 
of the material, but dwelling on dominant 
and tonic harmony enables Dvo‘ak to employ 
two long drum rolls. The Trio starts with 
a theme for the flute and oboe— 





The rhythmical monotony of this melody has 


been very cleverly broken by ~'?*/? on 


the drums at every second bar, the strings 


—_ 














The Finale, after a somewhat defiant flourish 
for the trumpets, begins with a theme for 
the cellos— 





The 8-bar phrases, with repeats, are so 
maintained that a reader at first suspects he 
has before him a set of variations. The 
trombones and tuba re-appear in the first 
tutti, after which there is a brilliant flute 
variation ; but a change soon comes, and it 
is now evident that the movement is in the 
main much like one of the ‘ Slavonic 
Dances.” The oboes and clarinets in unison 
give out a melody in C minor, broad and 
effective, but of angular outline— 


i= eats a= 


though it forms a good contrast to the other 
theme. Of symphonic treatment there is but 
little ; the opening re-appears as usual, but 
on pp. 169-170 of the score we have a really 
daring use of the opening two bars, reiterated 
by the flute and oboe in a way that only 
Beethoven and Dvorak have ever ventured 
upon, accompanied by a violin figure and a 
descending scale in the basses. <A long tutti 
then concludes the work. 

What rank this Symphony may hold when 
it has become familiar, it is of course 
impossible to say now. But it is at least 
certain that, judged by the two middle 
movements, it is the work of a master, one 
may even say the work of a great master. It. 
is equally certain that the Allegro and Finale 
are less finished and satisfying ; but the extra- 
ordinary dash and spirit of the music will 
very far atone for any deficiencies. Yet 
without what Mozart called his ‘ long 





be ot eng eis all in the 4 
of orchestral symphony. Only 


and keen self-criticism. Dvorak is lacking 
somewhere, in just the last and crowning 
quality which would put him among the 
highest. But he is the best we have now, 
and this Symphony is one of his best works. 





“Tbougbts and Reflections.” 
BY 
TA. MM. 





XIV. 


Genius might almost be defined as 
CONCENTRATION Of mind. 

A person endowed with an all-absorbing 
and furious love for any particular pursuit, 
just gives it utter concentration, with but 
the slightest exertion of ‘‘ will ”’; hence, 
seeing far more quickly and further than 
his compeers, his performances (whether as 
a learner or adept) are heightened to such 
an extent that they almost appear as 
‘‘ inherited ’’—or, as the women believe, 
‘‘come from heaven.” 

Nevertheless, ‘‘inspiration’’ is probably 
but a matter of intense concentration. And 
people gifted with strong ‘ wills ’’—.e., 
aetermination to give attention—conse- 
quently often rise very near to ‘‘ genius,”’ 
even though not gifted byNaturewith any great 
infatuation for any particular walk in life. 





Tuat people can be ‘‘ BORN-MUSICIANS,”’ Or 


“born” anything-elses, is just one of those 
fallacies, half-truths, or, in plain English, 
SUPERSTITIONS, Of which so many are dying 
this century; the plain sober fact being, 
that people can be only ‘‘ born ’’—xazizs ! 
and that all else is a matter of hard—very 
hard—work. That a bias towards this, that, 
or the other form of application can be 
inherited, is where the half-truth comes in. 
From such bias results energetical application, 
and when that is given with the whole body 
and soul, then we call it ‘‘ genius.”’ 





Do nor play through your pieces, but 
play witn them. 
Anyway, pLay them. 





One thing one does surely learn by 
experience of Life—and Art; and that is, 
‘“T0 MAKE ALLOWANCES.” 

The beginner in either, is apt merely to 
criticize—to find and see faults. Increased 


string 
quartets demand still higher concentration 







much suffered from what agypante 
sort of falsemodesty. Hehasnots 
believed in himself (possibly a right feeli 
but seems to have all along felt apolog 
and deferential, if indeed not utterly crus: 

Now it is quite certain that unless a man 
has confidence in himself and his work, 
others will assuredly also fail to feel it. 
Yes, boundless self-faith, and even assertive- 
ness, are as necessary to the composer as to 
the prophet,—indeed, is not a real composer 
just a prophet ? 

This weakness is particularly noticeable 
in the method of idea-statement. Instead 
of asserting his ideas with every sign of 
belief in their strength and worth, they are, 
as it were, put forward with a ‘‘ merely as a 
suggestion don’t you know.’’—*‘ if I might be 
perinitted to remark ’’—‘‘with all deference,” 
&c. Now all this is very polite and 
gentlemanly, but if an audience is to listen 
to anything a man has to say in music, he 
must put forward assertions, and not apolo- 
getically merely make suggestions. And if 
his phrases are good and new, they are 
worth being insisted on, and it can then be 
done without fear of their cloying, or 
producing ‘‘ monotony.” Certainly, some 
of our living English composers—and rising 
ones—seem much more cock-sure, which in 
spite of its drawbacks elsewhere, is yet often 
enough a “ healthy sign ’’ in Art. 





In PREPARING a piece for the coNCERT-ROoM, 
no greater mistake can be made than 
endeavouring to ‘fix’? all the various 
‘‘ points ’—to get the expression BY ROTE; 
though the whole reading has nevertheless 
to be thoroughly ‘‘ prepared.” All the 
mechanical details must certainly be memo- - 
rized, and must be done by routine ; but to 
endeavour to make the emotional part 
‘“‘secure’’—or to ‘ do itself’’—leads but to 
stiffness and artificialness. 

It is different with the student. He has 
yet to learn to perform. He studies his 
pieces with that object in view, and that has 
to be learnt first. Afterwards, the imagina- 
tion must be in vivid evidence at the moment 
of performance ; ‘‘ playing ’’ has to be szEn, 
and has to be done, when before the public, 


a 























ment to pe itself, 
v g the music to carry all 
éhi et doing ” of the technique, 
the of each note, the measuring of 

ach detail of rhythm, the accurate production 
e mechanical part of expression, all this 
has also to be kept before one, if no risk is 
to be run of allowing the performance to 
‘become slip-shod and rough. 

Both the mustc and the re-producing of it 
must be thought of. 

*¢ ARRANGEMENTS ’’ for the pianoforte are 
not, as a rule, to be countenanced, the reper- 
tory of original compositions for the instru- 
ment being already so enormous, without 
trenching on other ground. But the 
arrangements of Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
organ works by Liszr and Tausie certainly 
form an exception. Some of the finest 
examples of the great Cantor’s genius have 
been written for that great colour-box, the 
organ ; written at a time when other key- 
board instruments were not very obvious 
vehicles for the transmission of music, owing 
to their great weakness of tone and imperfec- 
tion of mechanism. But in transcribing 
the great organ works for the modern piano- 
forte, as Liszt and Tausig have so admirably 
done, there is much to gain, and but little 
to lose. ‘* Colouring ”’ certainly is lost to a 
large extent, 
expression is, on the other hand, gained, 
which, being immediately under the control 
of the performer, thus renders the music 
more and more human, the greater the artist. 


THE VAST DIFFERENCE between the Organ 
and other more distinctly musical instra- 
ments, lies just in this fact, that whilst at 
the organ the tone-production is not made by 
the performer at all, the sounds of the voice, 
the pianoforte, string and orchestral wind 
instrument, are, on the contrary, directly 
the result of the performer’s own muscular 
and volitional efforts, and thus are necessarily 
the immediate, though subtle, outcome of 
the emotional impulse. That historical 
organ-blower was indeed not so far wrong, 
who congratulated himself and Hanpew on 
their excellent joint performance ! 

TEcHNIQUE in everything—he it pianoforte 
or violin playing, or singing, composing, 





but an immense power of 
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pila The faculty of producing the desired 
effect with the least possible expenditure of 


force. 


A history of the Roval Academy of 
Music. 


By tae Eptror. 
(Continued from page 30.) 


A FEW more extracts from the Minute 
Book on miscellaneous subjects may find 
place here. 

4th February, 1829.—Miss Bellchambers having 
applied to the Committee for leave to publish her 
Canon—Resolved, that her request be complied with. 

19th March.—Resolved, that a column be added 
to the next printed list of Subscribers, to contain 
the amount due from each Subscriber in arrear, for 
the purpose more effectually of reminding each 
Subscriber thereof. — 

It was more likely to hopelessly offend 
the defaulters, and we are glad to say that 
the idea was not carried out. 

14th May.—Read a letter from Mr. McMurdie 
requesting the assistance of Miss Childe at a 
Concert on Thursday, 21st inst., for the benefit of 
the Philanthropic Society— 

Resolved, that Mr. McMurdie be informed that 
the Committee will with pleasure allow Miss 
Childe to sing at the Concert, but that they cannot 
approve of her singing the air assigned to her in the 
first part. 

In those days it would appear that the 
concert-giver had some little voice in 
arranging his own programme, and further, 
that the Royal Academy kept a firm control 
over the public performances of its students. 

20th August.—G. Alexander Macfarren, aged 16, 
was examined on the pianoforte and approved.—To 
be placed under Mr. Haydon, and to learn the 
trombone as his orchestral instrument. 

Next comes the first appearance of a 


grievance which exists to this day :— 

26th September.—Mr. Hamilton is directed to 
enter the following Resolutions of the Committee on 
their Minute Book, and make them known to the 
pupils : 

“That it is injurious to the interests of the 
Academy and to that of the most meritorious pupils 
after they have quitted the same that any other 
than those pupils who may receive testimonial of 
their good conduct and capability shall avail them- 
selves of their former instruction in the Academy 
(frequently during a very short period), and by that 
designation of Pupils, or late Pupils of the Royal 
Academy, mislead the public as to the extent of 
their talent and experience. 

‘The Committee have therefore resolved that no 
persons who may leave the Academy shall with 
their sanction or authority so style themselves 
without receiving a Certificate of their abilities, and 
it is the intention of the Committee to caution the 
public against engaging any persons as teachers" 
who have not obtained such Certificates. 
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“It is further to be understood that any Certificate 
obtained from the Academy is not entitled to enable 
the possessors thereof to style themselves Members. 
of the Academy, as it is intended that such mark of 
distinction shall be conferred only on such pupils 
as may be most eminently distinguished for their 
talents, which honorary distinction will be specifi- 
cally notified on such Certificate in all cases where 
it may be granted.” 


Then follow certain resolutions con- 
cerning pupils publishing their compositions, 
copies of which are always to be presented 
to the Academy library; but this rule has 
happily fallen into abeyance, the only result 
being to burden our shelves with a quantity 
of sad rubbish. 

Under date October 29 of this year, we 
find an account of a little unpleasantness 
connected with the engagement of certain 
students by Mr. Bochsa for some operatic 
performances at Brighton :— 


Mr. Hamilton begs to report to the Committee 
that Miss Childe and Mr. Brizzi having informed 
him on Thursday last that Mr. Bochsa had offered 
them engagements immediately after the Brighton 
operas, provided they would leave the Academy and 
join him, and understanding also from Mr, Seguin 
that Mr. Bochsa, and his agent, Mr. Bellchambers, 
had declared that neither Miss Bellchambers nor 
Mr. Sapio should assist at the operas in London if 
he were not appointed director of the said operas, 
he, Mr. Hamilton, conceived it to be his duty to 
the Committee to take very decided measures to 
secure the object they had in view, and which he 
had received their instructions to see carried into 
effect—namely, the performances of their pupils at 
the King’s Theatre. 

Mr. Hamilton therefore, in the presence of Mr. 
Seguin, informed Mr. Bochsa that if he did not 
desist from the dishonourable course he was pursuing 
of tampering with the pupils and inducing them to 
join him, in opposition to the Committee, and this 
in express violation of his promise and of the 
agreement which Mr. Bochsa had signed on behalf 
of Mr. Gutteridge (the Brighton manager), he, Mr. 
Hamilton, must consider the engagement null and 
void, and must withdraw the sanction of the 
Committee and the services of the pupils from the 
Brighton performances. 

Mr. Bochsa, after abusing the Committee, and 
stating that they could not get up any operas 
without him, and that they were at liberty to with- 
draw their pupils, and he would supply their 
places for the operas at Brighton, immediately 
flew out of the room and dismissed them, and 
ordered them to give up their music. 


After more angry discussion and cor- 
respondence, ‘the Reverend,’ as_ the 
students used to call him, his dignity 
severely ruffled, rushed down to Brighton 
to explain matters to Mr. Gutteridge. This 
gentleman naturally did not care two straws 
about the matter, and the tempest in a 
teapot ended in a cancelling of the engage- 
ment, which seems rather hard upon the 
young singers, ‘he Reverend” con- 








following terms— te sal 


Bochsa and his agen : mbers, th 
firm and decided part he has taken to maintain the 
Respectability, Dignity, and Independence of the 
Committee, he is necessarily subject to the abuse 
and false accusations of persons whom he must 
consider as totally beneath his notice. 

He has, however, the satisfaction to reflect that 
he has been most faithful to the Trust reposed in 
him by the Committee, and that he has upon this, 
as upon every other Occasion, discharged his Duty 
(under very trying Circumstances) most zealously, 
conscientiously, and certainly to the best of his 
humble Abilities. 

Mr. Hamilton has only to state that there is 
but one sentiment amongst the pupils, and that is 
of Gratitude to the Committee for their kind atten- 
tion to their interests on all occasions, and especially 
upon the present, for rescuing them from the 
Degradation of being placed under the direction of 
a Man whose Conduct has been so disgraceful and 
dishonourable, and a Determination to use their 
utmost efforts to enable the Committee to fulfil their 
wishes, in spite of the ungrateful and unhandsome 
conduct of Miss Bellchambers and Mr. A. Sapio, 
whom they respectfully hope the Committee will 
publicly announce as being no longer in any way 
connected with the Institution. 

This little explosion of temper forms 
quite an agreeable dash of colour in the 
otherwise bloodless pages of the Minute 
Book. 

On December 5th, 12th, and 19th, the 
projected operatic performances at the 
King’s Theatre were given with considerable 
suceess, in spite of the loss of Miss 
Bellchambers and Mr. Sapio. An inte- 
resting feature was that the student Packer 
—a composer and no singer—took Sapio’s 
parts at short notice and acquitted himself 
very creditably. You see, it is better to be 
a musician than a vocalist ! 

(Zo be continued.) 


Scholarship Hews. 


Tur Competition for the Santley Prize of Ten 
Guineas took place on March 19. The examiners 
were Messrs. Henry R. Bird, Waddington Cooke, and 
Signor Romili (chairman). There were eleven can- 
didates and the Prize was awarded to LimwEna 
Davrss, Catherine Rodbard being highly commended. 


Tur Competition for the Llewelyn Thomas Gold 
Medal took place on March 24. The examiners 
were Mrs. Hutchinson and Messrs. Charles Chilley, 
and Barton McGuckin (chairman). There were 
fifteen candidates and the Medal was awarded to 
EvizABeTH Macxnnziz, Minnie Robinson being 
highly commended. 


THE Competition for the Evill Prize (purse of Ten 
Guineas) took place on the same day with the same 
examiners. There were three competitors and the 
Prize was awarded to Paine Brozen. 





- tI ere were eleven candidates; the Scholar- 
nies eee to S. Bucumraxowstt, and the 


a Mattienen ap 

: Sn ee eee for the Sterndale Bennett Prize 
took place on the same day. The examiners were 
Messrs. Waddington Cooke, C. Albanesi, and Miss 
Fanny Davies (in the chair). There were thirty-five 

candidates and the prize was awarded to Lavinia 

Powrtn. The examiners highly commended Ada 

Tunks and commended Mabel Lyons, Lilias 

Pringle, and Edith Pratt. 


TxE Competition for the Liszt Scholarship took 
place on Friday, the 8th ult. There were fourteen 
candidates, who had passed the Literary Examina- 
tion, held on Tuesday last, and of these the judges 
decided to recommend Miss Ina C. Bzrrs to the 
Trustees for election to the Scholarship. The 
examiners were Mons. Sapellnikoff, Professor Niecks, 
and Mr. Ed. Dannreuther (chairman), 


Tue Competition for the Parepa Rosa Scholarship 
took place on the same day. The examiners were 
Messrs. F. King, F. Walker, W. Nicholl, E. 
Fiori, and Manuel Garcia (chairman). There were 
fifty candidates and the Scholarship was awarded to 
Avice A. Simons. The examiners highly commended 
Ada M. Loaring and Lilian A. Foote, and commended 
Aileen Burke, M. Willis-Bund, Maud L. Hoppé, 
Mary J. Ford, and Kate J. Nicholes. 





The Roval Zcademy of Music 
Operatic Class. 


ProGRAMME OF Marcu 380. 


Seiections rrom Act II. anp Act IV. or Verpi’s 
IL TROVATORE. 


Leonora . Miss Lin1an REDFERN. 
Azucena ... . Miss Vena GALBRAITH. 
Il Conte di Luna .., Mr. Aupert HeEnnine. 
Manrico . Mr. C. Emuyn Jones. 


Acr. Il. or Mozart’s LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
Countess Almaviya Miss K. M. Atsron. 


Susanna . Miss ExizapetaH MAcKENzIn, 
Cherubino .., - Miss Lizian Burpen. 
Marcellina ... . Miss May Barney. 
Don Basilio «» Mr. C. Emuyn Jones. 
Dr. Bartolo . Mr. Atperr Hennine. 
Antonio... + Mr, G. Compe WiuvrMs, 
Figaro oes .. Mr, C. Lestre Waker. 
Count Almaviva ... Mr. Arruur Bartow. 
Act II. or Frotow’s MARTHA. 
Lady Henrietta ... Miss Marr Hensnaw, 
Nancy nee ... Miss Emtry Rasey. 
Plunket... ... Mr. Jonn WALTERS, 
Lionel ne . Mr. W. E. Pure. 
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| Acr II. or Wacner’s THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


Vanderdecken --- Mr. JoHN WALTERS. 
Daland a . Mr. Epwry OTrEewELL. 
Senta fee ... Miss Benn Muar. 
Mary = .. Miss E. F, Davis. 
Erik . Mr. Pair Brozen. 


Village Maidens— Misses K. M. Atsron, C. Apams, 
M. Batuny, L. Burpen, E. Cuampers, A. J. 
Cuitutum, H. Cunnincuay, I. THoRPE-DavrEs, 
A. Drewsnap, J. Dick, B. Dorn, C. W. Farrury, 
V. GaupraitH, N. Gann, M, HeEnsHaw, A. 
Howarp, M. Howarp, L. Lancaster, K. Lewis, 
M. Locxitn, E. Mackenzie, E. Mocuurr, B. 
Mvat, L, Pearson, E, Rasry, L. Reprern, A. 
Ress, V. Roptnson, M. Rorrsuer, K. SHretDs, 
A. Sranyon, M. Sriven, C. Taytor, J. Luoyp 
TrmotHy, M. Vuurers, I. Waker, C., 
Wauters, I. Wess, A. O. WarreHeap, G. 
Wuireneap, M. J. WuirtincHam, C. 
Wiurams, and E. Woop. 


SELEcTIonNsS FRoM Act II. ann Act IV. oF VEerRpr’® 
IL TROVATORE. 


Leonora .- Miss Mary Roxrsuck. 
Azucena ... ... Miss Kare Lewis. 
Tl Conte di Luna ... Mr. JoHn WALTERS. 
Manrico . Mr. W. BE. Pump. 


PROGRAMME OF THE IST ULT. 
Aor II. or Mozart’s LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
Countess Almaviva Miss IsapeL THorpr-Davizs. 


Susanna .., .-« Miss Lin1an Burpen. 
Cherubino «. Miss EnizapetH MACKENZIE. 
Marcellina Miss K. M. Aus‘ron. 

Don Basilio ... Mr. C. Emuyn Jones. 

Dr. Bartolo Mr. AuBEert HENNING. 
Antonio Mr. G. ComBrt WILLIAMS. 
Figaro Mr. C. Lest1z WALKER. 


ArtTHuR Bartow. 
FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


Count Qineasistn e Mr. 
Act II. or Waa@ner’s THE 


Vanderdecken Mr. G. Compr WILLIAMS. 
Daland Mr. C. Lesure WALKER. 
Senta Miss Bexz Mvar. 

Mary Miss Auice Ruxs. 

Erik Mr. W. E. Putte. 


Village Maidens 3 Misses K. M. Ausron, &c., 
as above. 


Acr IT. or Frorow’s MARTHA. 


Lady Henrietta Miss Lian REDFERN. 
Nancy Miss Louise Lancaster. 
Plunket Mr. Arruur Bartow. 
Lionel Mr. C. Emuyn Jonzs. 


PROGRAMME OF THE 2ND ULT. 


SeLections From Act II. anp Act IY. or VeErpr’s 
IL TROVATORE. 


Leonora Miss Lintan REDFERN. 
Azucena ... .. Miss Vrotet Roprnson. 
Tl Conte di Luna... Mr. G. Compr Writs. 
Manrico Mr. Purine Brozen. 


Aor Il or Wacxgr’s THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


Vanderdecken Mr, ALBERT HENNING. 

Daland Mr. C. Lesure WALKER. 

Senta Miss Mary Rorpuck. 

Mary nae -. Miss Emmy Rasy, 

Krik es we Mir. W, 2 Pee: 

Village Maidens .... Misses K. M. Auston, a, 
as above, 





Count Almavyiva ... 
First Violins—Messrs. CaTHIE and 
Tuomas BauLantynE. Second Violins—ERNeEsT 
Sxiesey and A. L. Hanpiey-Davis. Viclas— 


ARTHUR WALENN and GeorGE E. Boys Street. 
Violoncellos—Herrsert WALENN and Bertie P. 
Parker. Contra Bass—Aunrrep E. Harper. 
At the Organ—Mr. Rerernaup Steceatyu. Harp 
—Miss EH. F. Gwenutin Writtams. At the 
Pianoforte—Mr. Ginpert R. BetseEmMAnn. 


Director Mr. BEtJEMANN. 


Fortnightly Concerts. 


ProGRAMME OF Marcu 26. 


Autzcro (Fantasia Sonata (Organ) J. Rheinberger. 
Mr. Cuartes MacPpHERSON.* 


TWENTY-THIRD PsaLM ..- Franz Schubert. 


Misses Morris,* Foxon,* Haur,* and B. THompson. 
(Accompanist, Mr. 8. SzczEPaANowskKI.) 
ANDANTE AND VarRiATIons (Op. 46)—T wo Pianofortes 

Robert Schumann. 


Miss Heten Ocinvir and Mr. T. K. Barnarp. 
Duero, ‘‘O Fortunato” . Benedetto Marcello. 


Miss Bruce-Jounston and Miss Gavine Woop. 
(Accompanist, Miss Hips GLEn.) 
(Johann Sebastian 
For Strings Bach. 
In MoTO PERPETUO | Nicolo Paginint. 


Messrs. AnTontETTI, BannantyngE, W. H. Dyson, 
GREENHEAD, Gritron, Hinton, Jacosy, Maney, 
RaupH, Sxipsey, Viontz, WinckwortH, A. E. 
Dyson, Revetu, A. WALENN, STREET, PARKER, and 
H. WatLEnN; and Misses Barns, Bauer, Byrorp, 
CuHapman, Conus, Fucus, Jay, Maurice, Myarr, 
Rerynoips, Rosrnson, Rooke, Turner, WALENN, 
Wiuson, Wiiuiams, Ovup, M. Taytor, and 
WILKINSON. 

Arr, “I will love Thee” (‘‘ Woman of Samaria ”’) 

William Sterndale Bennett. 


Miss 8. M. Lewis. 
(Accompanist, Mr. H. Lanz Winsov.) 


Sonata, Op. 114 phe ripen For Harp and 
Violin .. . Louis Spohr. 


Miss a a Wreraws ree Miss D. WALENN. 


Recrration, ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” Act III., Scene 2 
William Shakespeare. 


Arr 


Bassanio—Mr. Lestrm Waker. Solanio—Mr. 
Epwin OrrewELu. Gratiano—Mr. G. Compr 
Wiuuums. Lorenzo—Mr. N. G. Auston. Portia 


—Miss GertrupE Burnett. Nerissa—Miss Mary 
MAcKENZIE. Jessica—Miss Norriss. 


pa ‘Refrain thy Voice from Weeping” 
(‘‘ The Light of the World’’) 
Arthur S. Sullivan. 
Mr. Francis Apams. 
(Accompanist, Mr. 8. SzczzpANowsk1.) 


|LENto . \ Trio in A minor (O 







Sone (MS.), «When the Evening’s Glow 
Stanislaus sero) 
(Thalberg S : 
Miss VronetT Rosryson. ; es 
(Accompanist, Mr. 8. SzozEP ANOWSKI. ‘e 
. 34)—Piano- 
forte, Violin, and ioloncello 
Cecile Chaminade. 
Messrs. Krpps, Batuarp Grirron, and B. P. Parxer. 


* With whom this subject is a second study. 


ALLEGRO AGITATO 


The Royal Academy Students’ 
Orcbestral Concert. 


Kyrie Everson } For Solo Voices, Chorus, Organ, 
Guorta (MS8.) } and Orchestra 
George F. Wrigley, M.A. (Student). 
(Charles Lucas Prize Composition, 1891.) 
The Solos by Miss Syrv1a WarpEtu, Miss Mary 


Stiven, Mr. Pure Brozer, and Mr. ArrHur 
APPLEBY. 
Arta, ‘* Dio Possente ” (‘ Faust’) Gounod. 
Mr. JoHN WALTERS.. 
ConcERTO in F minor, Op. 16, Pianoforte Henselt. 
Miss Kare Goopson. 
Arta, ** Nobil Signor ’”’. Rossini. 
Miss Vreuns RoBrnson. 
ConcERTO in D minor, Op. 193, Violoncello. Raf. 
Mr. 2. F- PARKER. 
Arr, ‘Rebecca’s Prayer” (‘‘Ivanhoe’’) Sullivan. 
Miss Mrnnrz Roprnson. 
Concerto in D minor, Pianoforte Mendelssohn. 
Miss Epiru Pratt. 
Prayer from ‘‘ Rienzi” Wagner. 


Mr. EvwIn were 


OvreRTURE (MS8.), ‘‘May Day” Roland Revell 


(Student). 


Correspondence, 


A Tuematic CormncIDENCE. 


Dear Mr. Eprror, 
Wagner, ‘‘ Huldigungs Marsch ”— 





Ta- ra-ra B. 


erie ne= 


Yours sadly, 
MELANCHOLY JACQUES. 






ICé ' fe ‘the forget aT best Musical Fotrhal’ in existence, and. 
cu sales exceeds that. of any. other Paper devoted to the Art, either 
§ n or English. : <y fae. 
Isic cal Times cohtains nn ‘Articles on Carrent and Past Events 


onnected with Music, contributed oe the most Eminent wearers connected 
Pek with Musical Literature. 


The Ausical Times” contains Reviews of all important works eae at 


2 are 


me home and abroad. | 


~The Musical Times « contains PN oioee of Operatic Performances, Concerts, wild 
4 all other important Musical Events which occur in London. 
The Ausical Times contains Occasional Notes on passing events, and accounts 
~ of Musical. Performances in all provincial towns as well as those which take 
place on the Continent, in the Colonies, and wherever the Art is cultivated. 


Tbe Musical: Times contains an Anthem or Part-Song, which may also be 
: purchased separately, price 14d. 
The Musical Times forms so perfect a record of news that subscribers in all 
parts of the world may rely upon being kept fully informed of everything of 
~ importance in connection with Music and Musical Performances. 


The Musical Times is the best medium for Advertisements relating to Music 
| and kindred subjects. 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER_AND CO. 
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Preparatory Exercises 






“A BERTINI. 


Twenty-five Preparatory Studies. Op. 29. ee cas 
Twenty-five. ee Studies. Op. 32 coe to Op. 29). = wr 


Books .. 


Twenty-five easy ail Pckereuee Studies. Op. 100. Two Book : 
Twenty-five Elementary Studies. Op. 137. Two Books — 


J. B. nig 1 


Celebrated Studies. Four Books 


C. CZERNY. 


101 Preparatory Exercises. Op. 261. Two Books .... 

Etude de la Velocité. Op. 299. Two Books... 

Forty Daily Studies. Op. 337. Two Books .... <: 
Introduction to the Etude de la Velocité. Op. 636. “Two Books 


STEPHEN HELLER. 


Three New Studies. Op. 139 
Twenty Preludes. Op. 150. Two Boniks 
Two Studies in C major and A minor. Op. 151 


LOUIS KOHLER. 


Twenty Studies. Op. 50 

Twenty Studies (sequel to Op. 50). Op. 60 
Twelve Studies. Op. 112. Two Books 
School of Velocite. Op. 128. Two Books 


A. LOESCHHORN. 


Sony. eight Progressive Studies. Op. 65. Three Books 
Thirty-three Studies. Op. 66. Three Books... 
Eighteen Studies. Op. 67. Three Books 


CARL REINECKE. 


Twenty-four Studies. Op.121. Three Books 


ALOYS SCHMITT, 
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STRINGS! STRINGS! STRINGS!!! 
THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST. 


Hill’s Tested Violin Strings are the Best. Sold in Single Lengths. 
E [st .- -Qid. each. A lind - 5d. each. D III¢ - Gd. each. 
Silver G IVth Violin Strings, @/- each. 
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W. E. HILL & SONS are also the Sole Agents for the Sprenger Tested Violin 
Strings, the prices of wiltich are the same as above. 
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desired, and particular attention is paid to all Strings sent being of right sizes. 
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' No.1.—Bach. Twenty Pieces from Petits Preludes.” 
Suites Anglaises. Partita Nos. 1 to 3, &c. 

No. 2.—Bach. Twenty Pieces from Suites Anglaises, 
Suites Frangaises. Partita Nos. 4 and 5, &c. 
No. 3.—Bach. Twenty Pieces from Petits Preludes, 

Concertos, Suites Anglaises, &c. 
Nos. 4, 2, and 3, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 











No. 4.—Handel. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 1 to 7, 
Sonatas, ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,’’ &c. 
No. 5.—Handel. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 8 to 12, 
Gavottes, &c. 
No. 6.—Handel. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 13 to 
16, Water Music, &c. 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 7.—Marches. Fifteen Pieces, including. Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Hero’s March,”’ Rakoczy’s March, Bridal 
March ‘‘ Lohengrin,” &c. 

No. 8.—Marches. Fifteen Pieces, including Meyerbeer’s 
Coronation March, Cornelius March, Pilgrim’s 
March, &c. 

No. 9.—Marches. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March, March ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ &c. 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 10.—Gavottes, Minuets, &c. Sixteen Pieces, includ- 
ing Rameau’s Gavotte, Zimmermann’s Gavotte, 


Calkin’s Minuet, Silas’s Bourrée, &c. 





No. 11.—Gavottes, Minuets, &c. Sixteen Pieces, includ- No. 


ing Gluck’s Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, 
Bach’s Bourrée, &c. 

No. 12. Minuets, &c. Sixteen Pieces includ- 
ing W. Macfarren’s 2nd Gavotte, Sir J. Benedict’s 
Gavotte, Mozart’s Minuet, &c. 

Nos. 10, 14, and 12, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 








No. 13.—Wollenhaupt, J. Ten Pieces, including Marche} yo, 44. —Liadoff, Anatole. 


Hongroise, Scherzo Brilliant, &c. 


No. 14.—Wollenhaupt, J.. Ten Pieces, 
Gazelle,”’ ‘‘ Mazeppa Galop,”’ &c. 


No. 15.—Wollenhaupt, J. Ten Pieces, including “ Les 
Clochettes,’’ ‘‘ Feu Follet,’’ &c. 


Nos. 13, 14, and 15, in One Vol., 
Eight Scottish Airs (arranged 


including ‘‘La 


cloth, 4s. 





No, 16.—Schweizer, Otto. 
for four hands). 


No, 17.Spindler, Fritz. 
muring Riyulet,’’ 
hauser’’), &c. 

No. 18.—Spindler, Fritz. Nine Pieces, including ‘‘ L’Oisil- 
lon,” ‘Le Carillon,” ‘‘ The Evening Star ”’ (‘‘ Tann- 
hauser”’), &c. 

No. 19.—Spindler, Fritz. Ten Pieces, including ‘ Jeu 
des Ondes,” Valse Mélodieuse, Spinning Song 
(‘Flying Dutchman”’), &c, 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 20.—Goetz, Hermann. Five Compositions. 

No, 21.—Goetz, Hermann, Four Compositions. 

No. 22,—Goetz, Hermann. Six Compositions. 
Nos. 20, 21, and 22, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 





Nine Pieces, including ‘‘ Mur- 
The Pilgrims’ Chorus (‘ Tann- 


Noa: Mickie Sacks: ‘Seven C mposit 

No. 24.—Rheinberger, Josef. Eleven | Ce npo siti 
No. 25.—Rheinberger, Josef. Seven Cor 
Nos. & 24, and bps al One.Nok. aciaon 









No. 26. 
acteristic Pieces (Duets), 2s. ee at 


Nos. 27 and 28.—Moscheles, J. J. ‘Denese Life. 
Characteristic Duets, Two Books, each 2s. ce 


The Two Books, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 29.—Kjerulf, Halfdan. Nine Pieces. On 4 Noe. 1 
to 3; Op. 12, Nos. 1 to 6. 

No. 30.—Kjerulf, Halfdan. Ten Pieces. Op. 24, > Nos. t 
to 4; Op. 27, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 28, Nos..1 to 4.- — 

No. 31.—Kjerulf, Halfdan. Op. 28, Nos. 5 and6; Op. 29; 
and Twenty Songs arranged for the Pianoforte by 
the Composer. ; 

_ Nos. 29, 30, and 34, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


Nos. 32, 33, and 34. The National Dance Music of Scot- 
land. Arranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander 
Mackenzie: with additions by his son, Dr. A. C.. 
Mackenzie. — 

Nos. 32, 33, and 34, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 











No. 35,—Mackenzie, Dr. A. C. Eight Pieces. Op. 13, 
Nos. 1 to 5; Op. 15, Nos. 1 to 3. j 
36.—Mackenzie, Dr. A. C. Nine Pieces. Op. 20, 
Nos. 1 to 6; Op. 23, Nos. 1 to 3. : , 
No. 37.—Mackenzie, Dr. A.C. Six Songs. Transcribed 


for the Pianoforte by Guiseppe Buonamici. 
_ Nos. 35, 36, and 37, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 38.—Altschul, Rudolf. Fifty Hungarian National 
Songs. 








Twenty-one Pieces. Op. 2; 
Nos. 1 to 14; Op. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6; Op. 6; 
Op. 15, Nos. 1 and 2.- 

No. 42.—Liadoff, Anatole. Seven Pieces. Op. 4, Nos. 
1 to 4; Op. 7, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 11. 

No. 43.—Liadoff, Anatole. Ten Pieces. Op. 8; Op. 9, 
Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Op. 13, 
Nos, 1 to 4. 

Nos. 44, 42, and 43, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 





No. 44.—Cui, César. Thirteen Pieces. Op. 20, Nos. 
1to-124 “Op, 21, No. 3. 
No. 45.—Cui, César. Eleven Pieces: Op. 21, No. 4; 


Op. 22, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Op. 31, No. 2; Op. 39, 
Nos. 1 to 6. 
No. 46.—Cui, César. Seven Pieces. Op. 22, No. 4; 
Op. 29, No.1; Op. 30, No. 1; Op. 35, Nos. 1 and 2; 
Op. 40, Nos. 2 and 4. 
Nos. 44, 45, and 46, in One Vol., clothe: 4s. 





No. 47.—Schubert, Franz. Four Impromptus. Op. go, 
No. 48.—Schubert, Franz. Four Impromptus. Op, 142, 


No. 49.—Schubert, Franz. Moments Musicales (Op, 94), 
and Adagio and Rondo (Op, 145). 


Nos. 47, 48, and 49, in One Vol., cloth, qs. 
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Men of Letters. 


Severat of our musical contemporaries 
have for some time past been waging war 
against cheap musical ‘‘ honours’’ and the 
institutions which confer them. We have 
been repeatedly urged to join in the hue 
and ery, and perhaps might have done so 
were it not for the fear of boring our 
readers. But a few remarks which have 
occurred to us, and also one original idea on 
the subject, may here find place in default 
of a more pressing topic, and we shall then 
leave the battle to be fought by those more 
immediately interested than ourselves. 

The rage for titles, degrees, and honours 
—especially for the outward insignia of 
these—is a very natural one. No one can 
live now-a-days save by bold advertisement 
to all the world that he does exist ; no man 
can receive honour unless he is ticketed and 
labelled like a prize pig at a cattle show; 
we cannot even go to heaven without a 
tambourine and a big drum to let the angels 
know that we are saved. In these busy 


days we have no time to spare to find out | 
such, one is forced into the conviction that 


| the wrongful bearers of the letters R.A.M. 


whether a man is worthy of distinction, or 
even competent in his art and calling. Turn 
the matter over to someone else—it doesn’t 
matter to whom—and have his quality 
ascertained by professional samplers and 
marked on him as if he were a chest of tea. 
Having settled the matter thus you make 
everyone want to be hall-marked, and you 
raise the trade of sampler to the position of 
a lucrative business. Then presently the 
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public get so accustomed to seeing men wear 

hall-marks, that they get not to notice the 

difference between one brand and another, 

and cease to care whether the letters A.B., 

for instance, mean Admirably Brilliant or 

Absolute Booby. All they demand is that 

a man-—to be of any value at all—shall have 
some letters attached to his name. Nobody 
cares what they mean or how he got them, 
still less whether when they were conferred 
he was a better man than he is now. One 
of the most curious phenomena of the letter- 
craze is the persistence with which persons 
who haye ever taken lessons at the Royal 
Academy of Music will try to tack the letters 
R.A.M. to their names. Pupils who have 
been Inmates of Professor Herkomer’s Art 
School at Bushey don’t call themselves 
I.H.S., and students of Theosophy in St. 
John’s Wood if they become Adepts at 
Spook Substantialising don’t write them- 
selves A.S.S.—though they might. But the 
other day we saw an advertisement of a 
musical hall woman—one dares not - say 
singer—who called herself ‘the female 
Grossmith,” and put the letters R.A.M. 
after her name. 

Useless to tell such people that these 
letters mean that the lawful owner of them 
has been elected one of the hundred 
‘‘members ’’ or ‘“ fellows’? of a chartered 
institution. They don’t care what the 
letters mean ; and why they choose R.A.M. 
instead of K.G. or V.C., or some harmless 
mathematical combination, such as L.C.M. 
or G.C.M., is a mystery. 

Since ex-pupils of no other school seek 
advantage by advertising themselves as 


deliberately intend to mislead people as to 
the meaning of the title. 

But we said that we had an original idea 
on this subject. Here it is. Why should 
there not be a small tax upon honours 
and distinctions? If an impost of five 
shillings per annum were levied upon every- 


one bearing any title other than ‘* Esquire,” 







it might have the elect of raising t 
and checking the profuseness of thes 





compliments. For we are rapidly “coming tenor solo follo 


to the condition of things described in wer 
Gilbert’s song, when 
‘‘ Prime Ministers and such as they 
Grew like asparagus in May 
And Dukes were three a penny.” 


At least in the Arts and the learned 


professions petty titles, indicated by letters, 
are so universal that, to quote the same 
rhymes 
‘To this conclusion you’ll agree 
When every one is somebodee, 
Then no one’s anybody.” 


The case of those who bear several distinctions 
at once could be provided for by giving a 
large discount for a quantity. Thus the 
bearers of two, three, and four titles would 
pay ten, fifteen, and twenty shillings; but 
after this the next four titles might be taxed 
at half-a-crown each, and so on, upon the 
principle of the weights of packages in the 
parcels post. And observe the advantage 
in another respect. There would be no 
more bogus titles. Each honour-conferring 
body would have to send an annual list of 
their ‘‘ Fellows ”’ or ‘‘ Associates ’’ to Somer- 
set House, and the five shillings, or whatever 
the amount might be, would be charged along 
with your Income Tax and Inhabited House 
Duty. Of course anyone wearing letters to 
which he is not entitled-—no matter what 
they are—would be charged the usual penalty 
of ‘‘ Twenty pounds, and treble duty, if sued 
for before the District Commissioners; or 
fifty pounds if sued for in any of Her 
Majesty’s Courts.” 

We make Mr. Goschen a present of the 
suggestion, for which he ought to be thankful 
in these times when a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has, like a composer, so few 
directions in which he can labour with 
remunerative results. 





Passing Motes. 

Tue work of Bach’s chosen for perform- 
ance at the next Royal Academy Chamber 
Concert is the Church Cantata Liebster Gott, 
wannwerd’ich sterben? (‘* When will God recall 
my spirit ?”) for the sixteenth Sunday after 
Trinity, one of the first publications of the 
Bach Gesellschaft. It consists of an open- 
ing chorus, the beautiful melody of which is 
a kind of variation on the chorale which ends 
the work. A very striking accompaniment 
of semiquavers in sextolets played by a flute 
and two oboes, with the strings playing 
przzicato, and the organ sustaining the har- 









scale as was the ‘“‘M quires 
— —e and is far ian 1 
than that mighty conception, winded ; 
trust will again 4 attempted before long. 
We should like to see the Royal iain 
Bach performances become a permanen 
institution, participation in which should 
be considered a very special honour. 





In another column we publish a letter: 
from a well-known professor of the piano- 
forte, uttering what is, we believe, the 
opinion of many—namely, that the pieces 
chosen for the Associated Examination are 
unduly difficult. To this indictment the 
Associated Board might reply that it is not 
their design to set an examination which 
the average pupil may hope to pass, or they 
might reply that they have a right to select 
their own standard. Much depends upon 
the light in which these Local Examina- 
tions are looked at. . Speaking from the 
teacher’s point of view, we have already 
recorded our opinion in these columns that 
they are decidedly over the head of the 
ordinary student. Speaking from the exami- 
ner’s point of view, we must record our 
belief that these higher demands are pro- 
ducing a very favourable effect by rendering 
good teaching a necessity. From the pupil's 
point of view, these examinations are far too 
severeanordeal. Students prefer atrial which 
they are certain of being able to pass 
through. From the point of view taken, 
we believe, by the heads of our leading 
institutions, it is better to elevate our music 
students by setting them a high ideal than 
to simply hold a rival examination of 
the same standard as those of other institu- 
tions. ‘There is, in Uncle Toby’s phrase, 
‘much to be said on both sides.” ‘The 
bulk of the girls who learn the piano are so 
unmusical, so badly taught, and such bad 
students, that it is perhaps beneath the 
dignity of the Royal Academy and Royal 
College to provide examinations suitable to 
their capacity; but that the Associated 
Examination presents no particular obsta- 
cles to a really musical and well-trained 
student we haye seen again and again. 





of attainment. 
Oo were threatened with a 
: Footed) American pianist ; 
they are going to send us a Sopranino 
er, one with a voice reaching to B flat 
in aiiaeinin: While they are about it they 
might commission Mr. Edison to invent 
some kind of aural instrument which will 
transpose the sound of this lady’s voice an 
octave lower to spare our poor ears—these 
- being also among the things that appear to 
be longer in America than in England. 








One of our contemporaries has worked up 
a capital correspondence on the subject of 
railway engine whistles, and has obtained 
several columns of useful ‘‘ copy,’ including 
some most impressive looking diagrams, out 
of the question whether or no the ear- 
splitting sound rises or falls in pitch as it 
approaches you. We believe that we could 
—if we cared to try—write a scientific 
article on the subject which would simply 
knock spots out of our contemporary and 
leave him in the gasping state which a 
passing engine whistle usually leaves us, 
but it seems hardly worth while. We prefer 
to hazard the feeble suggestion that the 
phenomenon may be caused by the engine 
driver turning the handle on and off. At 
Clapham and Willesden Junctions, places 
peculiarly favourable to the study of railway 
whistles—and nothing else—you may hear 
drivers indulge in the innocent amusement 
of playing tunes involving only a few notes 
—suchas ‘‘ The Lost Chord” and ‘‘Auclairde 
la lune’”’—upon their instruments of torture. 





Ir only half the promises held out to us 
by the prospectuses be fulfilled we shall 
have a most interesting London musical 
season. But alas! experience has taught 
us not to believe even so much as half the 
announcements put forth in these docu- 
ments. At the Richter Concerts we are 
promised the whole of the first Scene of 
Wagner's “Rheingold,” third Scene of 
‘Die Walkiire,” second half of first Act of 
“ Parsifal,”’ and third Scene of “‘ Siegfried.” 
These entire scenes are far more artistic 
selections than the scraps with which 
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ert s|a ‘ Comedy Overture ” by Smetana, a 
artistry then in| composer whose name is far less familiar 
A | to English ears than it deserves to be. 





Bur even this feast of dainties is a trifle 
compared with the programme set forth by 
Sir Augustus Harris, in which—without 
disrespect to that energetic impresario—we 
shall feel ourselves quite unable to believe 
until the performances have actually taken 
place. It would seem that Wagner’s most 
elaborate dramas can be imported lke 
American apples and Swedish coffins, all 
ready for use—in complete rehearsal, band, 
singers, performing right and all. But if 
they can be taken about so compactly would 
it not be more remunerative not to come 
quite so far for an audience ? What generous 
fellows managers are ! 





To those interested in improving the 
condition of that hardworking and deserving 
class, English orchestral players, we would 
point out that if a German opera orchestra. 
were to be imported the majority of its 
members would follow the traditional course 
pursued by their countrymen, and once in 
free England would never go ‘‘bock agen,” 
thus still more congesting a sadly over- 
crowded profession. 





SEVERAL papers have announced that 
‘“‘ Mademoiselle Chaminade will give a Concert 
in London of her own charming songs 
towards the end of next month,’ thus 
displaying a very imperfect acquaintance on 
the part of the paragraphists with the lady in 
question. Mdlle. Cecile Chaminade is a 
distinguished pianist, in the first place, and 
though she has written some very pretty songs, 
her chief compositions are for the piano in the 
form of light, but eminently graceful. draw- 
ing-room pieces, many of which have been 
reviewed in our columns. Moral: read 
THe OVERTURE. 





Zl thistory of the Roval Academy of 
Music. 


By tue Eprror. 
(Continued from page 46.) 
Mr. Frangors Fits, the eminent French 
musical theorist, paid a visit to England in 
1829 for the purpose of reporting on the 
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_indignation amongst English musicians, 
who characterised them as 
illiberal, and even untruthful. From this 


when afterwards ee aces much 






we may guess that the learned writer told | D 


some unpleasant truths. One letter, pub- 
lished in the Revue Musicale, dealt with the 
Royal Academy of Music, and though it 
was but natural to draw unfavourable com- 
parisons between our poor struggling school 
and the Paris Conservatoire, so splendidly 
endowed and conducted, still, M. Fétis was 
by no means disposed to sneer at our efforts 
and their results. We can quite excuse 
him when he says :— 

“Tt (the R.A.M.) is under the immediate patronage 
of the King, which merely signifies that the King 
has taken it under his protection without affording 
it any succour,”’ 

Although, as a matter of fact, His Majesty 
gave an annual subscription of £100. M. 
Fétis mentions with amazement the length 
of the holidays, vacations being almost non- 
existent in the Paris Conservatoire. What 
would he say now, when the ten weeks 
of holiday have risen to sixteen? He 
criticises our professors rather severely, but 
not unjustly, and poimts out that only 
Attwood, the pupil of Mozart, was a theorist 
of any real value. He speaks with approval 
of the talent shown by many of the students, 
but complains that the singers cannot 
pronounce their own language distinctly, a 
fact not to be wondered at considering that 
their teachers were all foreigners. He is 
good enough to say :— 

‘‘The English language is very unfavourable to 
song, but not absolutely repugnant to it.” 
‘*Ag is the French,”’ he should have added. 

We now come to the year 1830, during 

the spring of which Lord Burghersh returned 
from Florence, and resumed his position as 
Chairman of the Board. Instantly the tide 
of fortune turned again, the subscriptions 
pattered cheerfully in and the Board breathed 
freely once more. Such was the influence 
of a title in those days—perhaps the power 
is not yet extinct. No important events 
occurred at this period, save that great and 
successful efforts were made to obtain a 
Royal Charter for the Institution, the value 
and object of which article are probably 
only, vaguely realised by the majority of our 
‘readers. A Charter would convert the 
divers persons forming the Directorate of 
the Royal Academy into a ‘“ body politic and 
corporate ’’ with 4‘ power to sue and be 


sued ’’—in fact, a public corporation of 





signed 
royalty—doubtless with the ass 
the sub-assistant-deputy Chall wats 
the Royal Academy records are mute a we 
what rejoicings took place upon delivery of | 
the important document. Let us hope it 
was fireworks for the boys and tea for the 
girls. 

We will again quote a few items from the 
Minute Books, for in these records of passing 
trivial events the real state of things in the 
Institution is far more clearly shown than 
in mere accounts of changes in the Direct- - 
orate and fluctuations of the budget. 

““December 10, t829.—Wittom having evaded the 
punishment awarded him by leaving the Academy 
and not returning when ordered to do so by the 
Committee—the Secretary is directed to inform his 
father that he is expelled from the Academy and 
the Committee expect that all the money already 
paid, or to be paid, to recover the articles his son 
has pawned, must be forthwith paid to the indi- 
viduals whose property they are, or the Committee 
will be under the necessity of taking other measures 
for the recovery of the same.”’ 

By the following entry 1t will be seen 
that an ‘Hon. R.A.M.’’ could not with 
impunity dare to call himself a genuine 
“RAM.” 

‘« December 24,1829.—The Committee having been 
informed that Mr. Watson is in the habit of styling 
himself a member of the Royal Academy of Music 
and adding that title to his name in printed bills 
and advertisements, the Committee direct their 
Secretary to inform him that he has no authority to 
assume that title, and that he is no longer an 
Honorary Member of the Academy, and that if he 
persist after this notice in announcing himself a 
Member of this Institution they will be under the 
necessity of making this Resolution public.”’ 


Perhaps this would be found an eftfective 
way of dealing with the crowd of bogus 
Rai people now so rife. 

“‘ February 25, 1830.—Arrangement decided by the 
Committee for the occupation of the Academy Box 
at the Opera on a Tuesday and Saturday as follows: 

‘*Mrs, Diff shall take three of the young ladies 
resident in the Academy every Tuesday. On the 
Saturday evenings the Extra Students may have the 
privilege of occupying the Box in the following 
rotation— 

(Here follows the list of names.) 

“The Extra Students will understand that the 
Committee will consider the parent or friend of the 
student to whom the Academy Box is allotted for the 
Saturday nights responsible for the decorous and 
lady-like conduct of the student occupying the Box, 
and upon no consideration is a student of the Male. 









in not sotuxning to the Academy on 
evening and absenting himself all Wednes- 
iy fede his studies, and playing at the Crown and 
_ Anchor Wednesday evening without leave. 
- “*To be confined to the Academy this and the 
remainder of next week, and a deputy to be sent to 
the Opera House for him and his salary to be paid 
to the deputy. 
_ Miss Bromley’s washing to be paid by the 
Academy, and the amount to be deducted from her 
engagements. 
_ June 10, 1830.—One of the drums being out of 
repair to be ‘sent to Mr. Rey. $! 


This is rather a curious entry, because 
Mr. Key was the architect and builder who 
effected repairs to the house. It is odd to 
find him repairing drums also. 

Under date 17th of June, 1830, is an 
interesting entry, to the effect that the net 
profits of the Italian opera performances, 
amounting to £100, were to be divided 
among the students who took part in the 
same. This reckless liberality on the part of 
the Committee was on a par with their 
usual behaviour to the officers of the Institu- 
tion, who were always getting gratuities and 
bonuses. The fortunate principal singers 
were awarded £12 a-piece (six of them), 
while the gallant Packer, who ‘‘ went on ”’ at 
a moment’s notice for Sapio, besides con- 
ducting for three nights, got only £7, and 
the members of the band received £2 and 
£3 each. 

“June 24, 1830.—Daniell, having played at 
Mr. Bochsa’s Benefit, contrary to the express orders 
of Mr. Hamilton, was brought before the Committee, 
reprimanded, and ordered to write an apology to 
Mr. Hamilton for disobeying his orders, and not to 
play a solo at the next concert.” 

For it must be remembered that ‘the 
Reverend ”’ had his knife into Mr. Bochsa, 
as the saying goes. 


(To be continued.) 


Wisdom of the Hncients. 


- In early numbers of this journal there 
were inserted several absurd criticisms by 
accredited authorities of a generation or two 
back, opinions which at the present day 
seem ludicrous in the extreme. There are 
few things more interesting (and in one 
way more instructive) than the examination 
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only whet the hitiae Ss for more, while Ben 


| Jonson’s studied eulogy reads a little too 


much like the fulsome compliments which 

commonly appeared at the beginning of a 

book printed in those days. Music and the 

drama, being both arts which require per- 

formance, can be compared with each other 

better than with any of the other arts. As 

the performance of a drama or of a large 

musical work passes by, the motion requires 
a continual attention of the intellect; the 
impression left at the end is generally that 
of a reminiscence of various salient points, 
unless the work has been repeatedly heard 
and has become familiar. When a work 
of either species is printed, examination 
becomes easier. Even then there have been 
most preposterous mistakes made concern- 
ing the value of great masterpieces, and the 
specimens of ‘“‘ Wisdom of the Ancients ’’ 
which we quoted two years back are amazing 
in the extreme, nearly all of them having 
been written when the works criticised 
(Beethoven’s Symphonies, for instance) were 
becoming tolerably familiar. A few more 
grotesque pronouncements from not long 
past times may amuse our readers. 

The first is from Parke’s ‘ Musical 
Memoirs.”” Parke was a good all-round 
practical musician, composed a little, sang 
a little, and was principal oboe (then a most 
important post) at Covent Garden for forty 
years. His memoirs (of little historical 
value) appeared in 1830. ‘To fully appre- 
ciate the delicious fun contained in the 
following extract, the reader should 
remember that a very little while ago 
there was a warm discussion concerning 
the sacredness or non-sacredness of Mozart’s 
‘additional accompaniments”’ to Handel. 
So much premised, let us hear what Parke 
thought on the subject only two generations 
ago. He is narrating the occurrences of the 
year 1812, and the passage will'be found on 
page 75 of his second volume :— 

“Tn giving it as my opinion that the 
accompaniments are not genuine, I shall 
state a few reasons in support of that 
opinion, leaving to others the enjoyment of 
their own. In the first place, as singers of 
first-rate ability were easily to be obtained 
at the time it is said he composed them, 
it appears to me that an elegant writer like 
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and exploded style of fettering the voice by | 


making the wind instruments play the theme 
with the singers. That Handel, in some 
instances, had recourse to the same expe- 
dient, I allow ; but it is well-known that he 
was at times compelled to this by the 
difficulty he experienced in procuring singers 
of sufficient ability to do without that aid. 
In the next place, I think Mozart would not 
have put harmony on such a subject as ‘ All 
they that walk,’* because the great effect 
produced by its consisting chiefly of octaves 
(the sublime of music, according to Dr. 
Crotch) would have deterred him from 
making any addition to it. In the Pastoral 
Symphony there is also a redundancy of 
harmony, which complicates its beautiful 
and characteristic simplicity, and conse- 
quently neutralises its effect. But the 
strongest conviction I feel as to the post- 
humous forgery is that Mozart, being a man 
of consummate genius, and possessing a 
liberal mind, could not have affected to look 
down on such a composer as Handel, and, 
casting aside all the courtesies of society, 
take up his pen for the purpose of depre- 
ciating the fame of a great master, under the 
mask of amending a work that had passed 
the ordeal of criticism for nearly a century 
amidst universal admiration, and had been 
stamped with the indelible mark of supreme 
excellence. Peter Pindar, in one of his ludi- 
crous poems, relates a story of aman who was 
the publisher of the last words of malefactors 
who were executed. ‘This man, on the 
execution of one Thomas Baxter (a martyr 
to religion), experienced such a rapid sale of 
his work that in a few weeks afterwards he 
put forth a second edition, called ‘ More 
last words of Thomas Baxter.’ That there 
has been sent forth a second edition of 
‘More accompaniments’ by Mozart (on the 
same principle perhaps), I can safely aver, 
for at a rehearsal of ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ 
for the oratorios at Covent Garden Theatre, 
two music books were laid on the desk from 
which I was to play, on the cover of which 
was written ‘Alexander’s Feast, with 
Mozart’s accompaniments,’ and the sym- 
phony of one of the songs, ‘ Bacchus ever 
fair and young,’ beginning with the full 
band, was actually played; but it being 
suddenly stopped and hastily withdrawn by 
the director, who probably composed them 


himself, I could not hear the effect of 
them.” 





* Parke, of course, means “ The people that walked.” 
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don’t you mere Pk have | 
these immortal mon 
title, it will be impossible fc pays to d 
separate paper to every variety of snob. It’ 
a bit swagger, you see, and one likes to look 
swagger; but the subject is so vast, and — 
such illimitable vistas open out before me as 

I travel through the Forest of Snobs, all 
shifting and fading into one another as the 
point of view changes at every step, that it 

is impossible to say where one group ends 
and another begins. To what genus does 
Snobson belong who stopped a performance 

of the ‘‘ Appassionata” at Sir Gorgius 
Midas’s the other day, to get up and bow 
when the great man entered the room? 
Snobbius Blatans, Snobbius Adulans, and 
Snobbius Concertans might all equally 
claim him. To what order does Parkman 
belong who, playing in a pianoforte quartet, 
takes all the applause to himself, and 
jumps up to bow and smirk between 
the movements ? To what order does 
the Czar of all the Russias belong, who, 
at an Imperial wedding, engaged all 
the best singers in Europe, and cooped 
them up in much such a kind of gilded 
parrot-cage as the Ladies’ Gallery in the 
House, to sing at dinner—Madame Albani, 
Madame Patti, and every one having meekly 
to submit if a flourish of trumpets for a 
fresh toast or incident broke rudely into her 
most entrancing song? Snobbius Imperialis, 
Snobbius Snubbiens, and Snobbius Pransus 
seem equally to claim him. His Majesty 
regards every style of music much as 
military music is regarded, simply as a sub- 
ordinate part in the ceremonial pageant. I 
should like to hear what the colonel of the 
brilliant cavalry regiment to which I belong 
(and in whose mess-room I write these 
words) would say if the bandmastar 
declared he could not stop at the word, but, 
out of reverence for the composer, must go 
on to complete the phrase and da capo. On 
the other hand, there is Topson, who prates 
about the “ dignity of Art,” and will not 
stop anywhere, even for the most charming 
of young ladies or his own sweet-’art, but 
goes ruthlessly thro’ to the end of any 
work he once begins, in spite of what Lamb 
says about those old friends, Shakespeare, 
Kit Marlowe, and the rest—how that the 


best of them is that they are always there 






pitals. 
he great hall of the Natural History 
eum at South Kensington, surrounded 
a ‘‘wilderness of monkeys” and animals 
of all kinds, there sits the figure of the great 
Darwin, whose prophetic insight first 
revealed to man the continuity, the cousin- 
ship of all the physical forms of life—first 
showed how one form grows out of another, 
and, itself producing a third, stands as a 
link between the two. I sometimes feel 
rather as one imagines the statue to feel, 
surrounded by snobs in endless kingdoms 
and sub-kingdoms, genera, species, and varie- 
ties all fading into each other by subtle, 
almost imperceptible gradations, and I the 
seer to comprehend and classify. 

Grandison certainly belongs to the con- 
cert-going snobs. When he reaches his place 
to hear the great Paddy Whisky, he says to 
his friend in a loud voice, ‘‘ Ah, got a score! 
Ya-as, I used to do that once myself; but 
now one knows these things so well, 
don’tch’ah know!’ He markedly abstains 
from applause, remarking—still for the bene- 
fit of his neighbours—‘‘ My dear fellow, I call 
it a beastly performance, simply beastly. Oh 
yes, the public claps of course, nothing goes 
down like a name, but’’—é&ec. Loftus 
probably brings a score, and at the end 
claps mildly, observing (also loud enough 
to be heard)—‘‘ Yes, he’s in pretty good form 
to-night, but I’ve heard him play better. 
His reading of that passage in Q? is absurd, 
a mere travesty of the composer’s intentions. 
Why will these fellows be always trying to 
do something original? I hate originality.”’ 
(Yes, my dear Loftus, all the Great Family 
do.) Gushley certainly brings a score, and 
breaks into rapturous applause at the 

finish, exclaiming: ‘‘ Superb! Why, my 
dear fellow, there’s no man on earth comes 
near Whisky at his best, and to-night he 
has surpassed himself, positively surpassed 
himself’’—and then he claps and shouts 
caw till he’s as hoarse as a raven, and makes 
Whisky do twice as much work as was in 
the bond. I feel much more friendly to 
him than to the others, but I fear his 
knowingness must be owned as the mark 
of Cain. Sophronia Gushley is his cousin, 
and comes because Society does. She 


doesn’t know the work and brings no book, 






but a bookey of flowers, with which she: 
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Kewton, perhaps beating time, 
intense annoyance of his neighbours, is 










to he 


always talking to his friend abont what is 
coming, telling him to look out for this 


point, and that entry of the basses on the 
top Dz, and occasionally, when he feels 
pretty safe, picking out individual instru- 


ments for praise or blame. 
This order of Snobbius Concertans, it is 


true, was designed mainly as one of concert- 


giving snobs; but these concert-goers are 
certainly members of the family, although 
I have been led on into talking of them in 
this manner simply because they occurred 
tome at the moment: it is not very scientific 
classification, I own, and I am afraid this 
will be rather a chat than a severe treatise 
(in fact, as you know, I avoid severity, 
prudently heedful of a certain proverb as to 
glass houses and stones), for which laxity I 
must ask you to accept the mess-room sur- 
roundings above referred to as some slight 
excuse. 

The few I have spoken of have been 
tolerably easy to classify, but some speci- 
mens, I must confess, baftle me, so entirely 
do they seem to belong to two distinct 
species. ‘lo which family do the Polly- 
Wogs really belong, which when we were 
children we used to catch and keep for the 
sake of watching them turn to frogs; occa- 
sionally, in the hght-hearted irresponsibility 
of childhood, robbing them of their birth- 
right to grow up into elegant youths and 
maidens of the noble Crapaud family, by 
keeping them in the dark, whereby they 
remain overgrown hobble-de-hoy Polly- 
Wogs, or Tadpoles, poor relations of the 
title? To what order similarly do those 
concert-giving Snobs belong who do all 
merely for the sake of getting themselves 
known, and ‘keeping their name before 
the public’? ? Their blood is at least as 
much that of Snobbius Advertens as of 
Snobbius Concertans. It is really mournful 
to see—for no one can read—the awful 
array of concert-notices from all the provinces 
in the Musical Telegraph. They are written 
by the organist concert-givers, the proprie- 
tor’s best customers, and each notice means 
the sale of a dozen or two of copies; as for 
real musical interest it simply does not 
exist, for the concerts are given merely to 
make a splash. I was going to say that all 
who play or sing to exhibit their prowess 
are snobs exactly in proportion to the part 
this motive plays in their performance ; 
mindful, however, of the case of those wha 





is aare But star aonere 
music through the craving of their inordinate 
vanity for the petty triumph of manual 
dexterity. ‘‘ They have their reward,”’ let us 
wish them joy of it. They gain applause 
and money, but they lose their nobler selves, 
their true life—but there, I’ve got out of my 
depth, and must beg you to excuse the 
natural splutter of a man when the salt 
water gets into his mouth, and eyes, and up 
his nose, and everywhere at once. 

Partly arising from the same cause is the 
dreary monotony of the programmes of 
concert-giving snobs. Everybody must 
exhibit his prowess in certain show-pieces, 
much as all the young ladies at the ‘ finish- 
ing schools” used to learn the ‘‘ Battle of 
Prague ’’ for the tea party at which they 
were brought out. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor,”’ 
‘* Appassionata,”’ ‘‘ Moonlight” ; Chopin’s 
Ballades, Scherzi, Impromptus ; Schumann’s 
Concerto, Etudes Symphoniques, and 
Carnaval; a study and a transcription 
or so of Liszt—these are our ‘ Battle 
of Prague,’’ and we require everyone to 
‘‘show his paces”? in this paddock before 
we will enter him for the race. Last year 
I paid a visit to Berwick with an old Berwick 
man. We stayed a week and were invited 
out to dinner every night, and I give 
you my word that we had salmon, green 
peas, shoulder of lamb, mint sauce, and 
early gooseberry tart at every house. A 
whole week of that dinner! I shudder to 
think of it. Every one wanted to honour 
my friend with the best, was not afflicted 
with over-inventiveness, did therefore what 
was ‘the thing,’ and that was the result. 
How often on going to the Wednesday 
Aristocratic Concerts (commonly called the 
Wednesday ’Arries) have I been afflicted 
with the same kind of nauseating dose— 
everything so good, so respectable, so 
unexceptionally safe, and yet—and yet—one 
did so pine for something fresh even if it 
were all wrong. Whyisno one good enough 
for these concerts till he’s canonized? It 
saves the audience the trouble of thinking 
it’s true ; they are always safe in applauding ; 
but is that sufficient reason? Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven were Titans, no doubt, 
but after all it takes all sorts to make a 
world ; and to live always with your superiors 
is as bad as to live always with your inferiors, 
or equals; all methods are excellent for the 
manufacture of snobs. This however will 


perhaps come in better next month, when I 
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Reviews tetas 


Quintet in B minor. For Clarinet at. 
Strings. J. Brahms. Op. 115. 

Trio in A minor. For Pianoforte, Clari- 
net, and Cello. J. Brahms. Op. 114. 

[Berlin : Simrock.] 

C. Well, have you looked through the 
Brahms Quintet ? 

D. Yes, I have been carefully through it 
several times. I like it better than you 
appear to do, but it is not, I think, a work 
of high importance. It is to me more 
musical than most of Brahms’s chamber 
compositions; but when Brahms writes 
musically, he is usually not profound; and 
when he writes profoundly, he is, some- 
times, not musical. 

C. What is it you like about it? It 
seemed to me dull, clumsily written, at 
times meaningless. 

D. I like the quaint Scherzo, which has a 
strange haunting theme. 

C. Indeed! it didn’t haunt me, neither 
has any theme of Brahms ever done so. 

D. I find a good deal that is to my taste 
in the first movement, though I don’t care 
for some parts of that; and the Variations 
are, at least, rather ingenious. 

C. What Variations are not ‘“ rather 
ingenious’’? You have not mentioned the 
slow movement. 

D. Thatis weaker. Take the opening 
theme; would not anybody without the 
time-direction take it to be a slow Scherzo 2— 








ly 

He has clouded it with his usual uneven 
rhythms and tangled accompaniments, but 
that does not atone for the poverty of the 


theme. 
QO. The continuation of the strain is much 


worse; just look at that melody for the 
violins— | 





! eT has called its produc- 
on “the most important event of the 
hole ear.” 

Cc Botta people like any mortal thing. 

it is is such a common saying, De gustibus non 
est disputandum, and yet how few there are 
who act as if they believed it. They like 
the Quintet, we don’t; what is the use of 
discussing the matter further ? 

D..ButI also like it taken as a whole, 
though I am not enthusiastic about it. Did 
you notice that all the four movements end 
alike, morendo on a tonic pedal? 

C. I only noticed that the first close was 
‘re-introduced atthe end. I agree with you 
| that there are many works of Brahms 

which are more ug—well, suppose I say, 

which are less in accordance with my taste. 

D. That sounds better. I fancy there 
are comparatively few musicians, or thorough 
amateurs, who really care for Brahms’s 
music. But those who do care, care very 
terribly ; your Brahms amateur is a fearful 
wildfowl. 

C. Ionce met with one of them, who 
bored me to death with his enthusiasm about 
the ‘‘Liebeslieder Walzer.” That was ten 
years ago or more; how often are they 
heard now ? 

D. I, also, have met some extraordinary 
cases of the disease; once a musician told 
me he liked Brahms’s second Piano Concerto. 

C. Well, it reminds me of what the 
Psalmist said in his haste : 

D. What do you think of the Trio? I 
haven’t had time to do more than read it 
through. 

C. Then, of course, you don’t like it. 

D. The third movement struck me 
favourably. 

C. Well, after nineteen pages of strenuous 
polyphony, the ear would naturally receive 
with gratitude the simple tune— 





commonplace as it is. 


anything. The movement would be more 
like “ gracefully’ with the 3. at 
84 than the crotchet. However, since we 
are agreed about the third movement, what 
about No. 1, No. 2, and No. 49 

C. I can only say, With Hamlet, “0 dear! 
Ophelia; I am ill at these numbers : I have 
not art to reckon my groans.’ 

D. They are rather dry; but in default 
of fresher provender doth not the hungry 
traveller swallow the sultry sandwich of 
Swindon ? 

C. What a powerful champion of Brahms 
you are! But I am not aware that the 
musical traveller can be said to be exactly 
hungry for Clarinet Trios and Quintets, else 
why should the composer put ‘‘or Viola”’ 
outside his works ? 

D. That is tome the worst thing about 
these two pieces. If that Quintet sounds 
well for clarinet and strings, it certainly 
wouldn’t be effective for strings only. 

C. Would purists object if one played the 
clarinet part on another instrument than 
the viola—say the concertina or ocarina ? 

D. I can’t answer for the purists, no one 
ean; but J should object very strongly 
myself. 

C. I don’t think you need fear any such 
contingency as I have hinted at. But I 
am. parched with musical thirst. What 
sha |!we do? 

D. The old remedy—play through the 
‘« Siegfried Idyll’ as a pianoforte duet. 


Left playing. 


Reviews— Minor. 


Otto Peiniger’s Violin Method. 
[R. Cocks & Co.] 

A CAREFULLY devised instruction book for the 
instrument. There are plenty of good illustrations 
and diagrams which will correct any misunder- 
standing of the rules laid down with commendable 
brevity and simplicity of language. We observe 
that the later examples are largely culled from J. 8. 
Bach and from unfamiliar old English composers. 


A Child’s Garland of Songs. By. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Set to music by C. Villiers Stanford. 
[Longmans, Green & Co. | 
Mosr people would have been afraid of brushing 
the delicate bloom off Mr. Stevenson’s dainty verses 
in the process of setting them to music, but Dr, 












rushed in 
to tread, but has ventured upon 


not such as many children would care for. We wi 


quote at random. Here is the end of the first 





song :— 
oe Se ee ee 


And does it not seem hard to you, When all the sky is 


———__. 
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clear and blue, And Ishouldlikeso much to 
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play, To have to go to bed by day? 
This can hardly be the kind of melody the poet is 
thinking of when he says in his introduction— 
**Mark the note that rises, mark the noj»s that fall, 
Mark the time when broken and the swing of it all. 


So when night is come and you have gone to bed, 
All the songs you love to sing shall echo in your head.” 


The Fairies’ Spring. Cantata for Female Voices. 
By F. H. Cowen. 

[R. Cocks & Co.] 

Ovr desire to do justice to this work is somewhat 
hindered by the fact that the copy sent us for review 
is in Tonic Sol-fa notation, which we have never 
had the opportunity of mastering, and which there- 
fore appears to our ignorant eyes only like Algebra 
gone wrong. Some critics would have concealed 
their ignorance, and ventured a few vague critical 
commonplaces on the work, but we are not that kind 
of person. We haven’t the slightest idea of the 
merits of any of it except these two bars, which are 
quite worthy of Mr. Cowen or anybody else— 





:— 
ive ed 
The only fault we have to find—if we dare venture 
to cavil at such charming music—is a slight lack of 
originality. Surely, surely we have seen something 
very like this somewhere before? Yes, of course— 
in last month’s Bradshaw ! 


The Better Land. 


‘‘T wear thee speak of a Musical Land, 

Thou callest its children a happy band. 

Critic! O where is that radiant shore ? 

Wilt thou not seek it and sneer no more ? 

Is it where the Music Hall overflows, 

And the Salvation cornet loudly blows ?”’ 
“Not there, not there, my child!” 


* Ts it where many opera houses rise 

And the audience bricks at the singer shies ? 

Or where the guitar beneath orange trees 

Sounds faint through the garlic-perfumed 
breeze ? 

Or where the ‘ Amurrican’ traveller wings 

For the highest bliss and to buy new 
‘things’ ?”’ 

“‘ Not there, not there, my child!” 


what we consider 
a hopeless task. Music suitable for children can 
scarcely—pace Robert Schumann—be made artistic. 
Dr. Stanford’s music is artistic, but it is genta 


Dreams only picture that wala so fi 


















, good critic ‘that M 
“Not there, not there, my. 


“T have not seen it, my beamish | 
I have not heard its deep 


Is it there 


Soundeth no ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ’ th 

Search on no map for this realm of art, — 

The musician but seeks it within his heart: 
—lIt is there, it is there, my child!” 


“Tbougbts and Reflections,” 
BY 


Ee A Ds 


XV. 


OuR OWN PERSONALITY, as compared to 
that of others, always seems to ourselves so 
much more a separate and unconnected 
thing. We are able to see our friends as 
but the passing embodiment of the Race,— 
itself but a passing strain of individuality. 
We see them as a continuation of their 
ancestors, and see them pass on im their 
children. Itis easy for us to recognize their 
apparent individuality as not so very wnique 
after all, it being so clearly only part of a 
sequence ; whereas our own self appears to 
us as a far more isolated fact! All the 
same, we are just but such an evanescent 
UNIT—an organism which but for a fleeting 
moment represents the last link of an 
endless chain of inherited failing and noble- 
ness, and then transmits more or less of the 
good or evil of its fathers to an endless 
posterity. 

And ‘ individuality ’’ in musical com- 
position or performance is, after all, just as 
little as our own particular “ self.” 

The strongest marked musical personality 
being but one little bullet from Nature’s busy 
armoury. A few scratches or wnevennesses on 
the surface, more or less, is all the actual 
SEPARATENESS amounts to! Yet are these 
minute differentiations infinitely precious ; 
for just through such, but through unthink- 
ably vast lapses of time, does Nature work 
her most wondrous works. 

And though the ‘‘markings’’ are so 
slight, so it was rarely eyen discernible; yet 
are no two shot, pellets, or sand-grains ever 
absolutely alike either ! 


- ma ——— Academy 
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‘excellen 
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‘ . , i 
opting of any already existent and maybe 

** registered ” manner of phrase-turning, or 
harmonic method, or formal process, however 
except | good in itself, is a piece of imitation. In 
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ervalued, for i is io every soul educated, 
in aus ”” achievement too ?—A distinct 
step in the march of general progress ? 

‘One hears works, with all the advantages 
of a large orchestra and chorus, written by 
help of enormous technical acquirements, 
with a superb array of learning, scholarship, 
facility of execution, fine taste, charm of 
idea, and successful effectiveness, and yet— 
all useless! And the reason ? Because, 
though good, and earnest, and capable ; yet 
not of the Best. Not belonging to that 
series of works that arz music-history, such 
as are a Bacu Fugue, a BretHoven Symphony, 
a Waaener “ Tristan and Isolde,” a Scuuspert 
Song, a Grize ‘ Lyrisches Stiickchen,” a 
Srrauss ‘* Walzer,” or a real VoLKs-weEIsE ! 
Useless, because not belonging to that series 
of master-efforts, which, standing far out 
beyond all others, are the only ones that can 
be culled from that great river of by-drifting 
music, which pours itself along into the 
ocean of the Forgotten; from whence there is 
no return, though it is true that a stray log 
is once and again by some freak of fate 
washed up from it, and caught, and stored 

up as a valuable memento. 





Inpivipvairy is the great ‘‘ distinguishing- 
interval ” of all Art-work. This is trite 
enough, no doubt, but yet worth recalling ; 
for we one and all are always forgetting it! 

The products of the mechanic, even of 

the machine, are in these days so beautiful 
in finish and delicacy of detail, that they 
would have to come within the range of Art 
were it not just for shortcomings in this 
particular. Moreover, precisely as merely 
scientific accuracy often reaches near to Art, 
so does Art often gradually sink into—and 
actually beecome—Mechanism. Witness the 
decay of ancient Egyptian Art, its practical 
“death” when it had become mere utter 
conventionalism. For conventionality is 
only another word for non-individuality— 
mechanical production. 

The maybe highly artistic design for a 
piece of furniture ceases to be ‘‘ Art” when 
turned out by the machine at so-and-so much 
per dozen. Likewise do we cease to be artists 








mane | took is MMTTATION- Art—Brummagem Art. 


The converse is also true. We musical 
cabinet-makers have first to start as appren- 
tices, with set designs delivered to us. But 
we remain but mechanical copyists until we 
succeed in impressing some individuality of 
our own on the material our predecessors 
have already experimented on with such 
good effect. For a ‘‘ hand-made” chair or 
cabinet may indeed often form a real art- 
work. 

Well, let us then, at any rate, strive always 
to let our music—writings, or playings, or 
singings, be ‘real hand-made’’! Absolutely 
Separate and unique, each article; and no 
replicas to be had at any price ! 





Musical Expression. 


(From Morzey’s ‘‘ Introduction to Musicke,” 
1608.) 

Now it followeth to shew you how to 
dispose your musicke, according to the 
nature of the words which you are therein to 
expresse : aS whatsoever matter it bee which 
you have in hand, such a kinde of musicke 
must you frame to it. You must therefore 
if you have a grave matter, apply a grave 
kinde of music to it; if a merrie subject, 
you must make your musicke also merrie. 
For, it will bee a great absurditie to use a 
sad harmonie to a merrie matter, or a 
merrie harmonie to a sad lamentable or 
tragicall Dittie. You must then, when you 
would expresse any word signifying hardnesse, 
cruelty, bitternesse, and other such like, make 
the harmonie like unto 1t, that 1s, somewhat 
harsh and hard, but yet so that it offend 
not. Likewise, when any of your words 
shall expresse complaint, dolor, repentance, 
sighs, teares, and such lke, let your harmonie 
be sad and dolefull; so that if you would 
have your musicke signifie hardnesse, cruelty, 
or other such effects, you must cause the 
parts to proceed in their motions without 
the halfe note, that is, you must cause them 
to proceed by whole notes, sharpe thirds, 
sharpe sixes and such like, (when I speake 
of sharpe or flat thirds, and sixes, you must 
understand that they ought to be so to the 
bass) you may also use Cadences bound 














in long notes, will exasperate the har- 
monie: but when you would expresse a 
lamentable passion, then must you use 
motions proceeding by halfe notes. Flat 
thirds and flat sixes, which of their nature 
are sweete, specially being taken in the 
true tune and naturall aire, with discretion 
and judgement: but those cords so taken, 
as I have saide before, are not the sole and 
only cause of expressing those passions ; 
but also the motions which the parts make 
in singing doe greatly helpe, which motions 
are either naturall or accidentall. The 
naturall motions are those which are 
naturally made betwixt the keyes, without 
the mixture of any accidentall. signe or 
chord, bee it either flat or sharpe, and these 
motions be more masculine, causing in the 
song more virility than those accidentall 
cords which are marked with these 
figures Z, », which be indeed accidentall, 
and make the song as it were more effeminate 
and languishing than the other motions, 
which make the song rude and sounding, 
so that those naturall motions may serve to 
expresse those effects of cruelty, tyrannie, 
bitternesse, and such others; and those 
accidentall motions may fitly expresse the 
passions of griefe, weeping, sighes, sorrowes, 
sobs, and such like. 
Also, if the subject be light, you must 
cause your musicke to go in motions which 
carry with them a celerity or quicknes of 
time, as minimes, crochets, and quavers ; if 
it be lamentable, the note must goe in slow 
and heavy motions, as semibreves, breves, 
and such like, and of all this you shall find 
examples everywhere in the works of the 
good musicians. Moreover you must have 
a care that when your matter signifieth 
ascending, high heaven, and such like, you 
make your musicke ascend; and by the 
contrary, where your dittie speaketh of 
descending, lowness, depth, hell, and others 
such, you must make your musicke descend. 
For as it will be thought a great absurditie 
to talk of heaven and point downward to 
the earth; so will it be counted great in- 
congruitie if a musician upon the words 
‘he ascended into heaven’’ should cause 
his musicke to descend, or by the contrarie, 
upon the descension, should cause his 
musicke to ascend. We must also have a 
care as to applie the notes to the words, as in 
singing there be no barbarism committed ; 
that is, that we cause no syllable which is 
by nature short, to be expressed by manie 


notes or one long note, nor no long syllable 
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fault do the practit mers” 
than in any other, for you shall find fe 
wherein the pore tant es the 
words, Dominus, Angelus, filius, miraci 

gloria, and such like are not expressed 
a long note, yea manie times with a whole 
dozen of notes, and though one should 
speak of fortie he should not say much 
amisse; which is a grosse barbarism, and 
yet might be easily amended. We must 
also take heed of separating any part of a 
word from another by a rest, as some dunces 
have not slackt to do; yea, one whose name 
is Johannes Dunstable (an ancient English 
author) hath not only divided the sentence, 
but in the verie middle of a word hath made 
two long rests thus, in a song of foure parts 
upon these words, Nesctens virgo mater virum. 

Se 
" Ip-sum re-geman-ge-lo- - Tum...... 














a= 
la vir - bat 

For these be his own notes and words, 
which is one of the greatest absurdities 
which I have seen committed in the ditty- 
ing of musicke: but to shew you in a word 
the use of the rests in the dittie, you may 
set a crochet or minime rest above a comma 
or colon, but a longer rest than that of a 
minime you may not make till the sentence 
be perfect, and then at a full point you may 
set what number of rests you will. Also 
when you would expresse sighs, you may 
use the crochet or minime rest at the most; 
but a longer than a minime rest you may 
not use, because it will rather seeme a 
breath-taking than a sigh, an example 
whereof you may see in a verie good song 
of Stephano Ventwi to five voices upon this 
ditty ‘‘quell’ aura che spirandoa Paura mia,”’ 
for coming to the word sospiri (that is, sighs) 
he giveth it such a natural grace by breaking 
a minime into a crochet rest and a crochet, 
that the excellency of his judgement in 
expressing and gracing his dittie, doth 
therein manifestly appeare. Lastly, you 
must not make a close (especially a full 
close) till the full sense of the words be 
perfect; so that keeping these rules you 
shall have a perfect agreement, and as it 
were an harmonical consent betwixt the 
matter and the musick: and likewise you 
shall be perfectly understoode of the auditor 
what you sing, which is one of the highest 
degrees of praise which a musician in ditty- 
ing can attain unto or wish for, 


go lac-ta -- 
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‘am a Sittonaire musician. 
You don’t know any millionaire musicians, 
I suppose? No, I thought not. Mind, I 
am not one of those poetic creatures you 
read of in ladies’ novels, not a ‘‘ Ouida’”’ 
genius, before whom all the world bows and 
the Atheneum critic writhes in anguish ; but 
a real, live, practical musician, who not only 
works for his living, but can even admire 
some few other people’s compositions besides 
his own. I am now going to tell you— firstly, 
How I earned my large fortune; secondly, 
How I carried out an Idea with it; and, 
thirdly, What were the consequences. 
I did not start upon my wild career as a 
musician without first looking my position 
in the face and formulating a line of action. 
The first and only aim was to get money, 
after this I could turn my attention to fame, 
provided Ihad time. Therefore my problem 
was—How to get rich quickly. As an 
educated musician, fresh from the University 
of Music (J am speaking of about the year 
1900, not very long after the first foundation 
of that institution), there were several 
plans open to me. Suppose I went in for 
teaching, like most of my brethren. At 
the extreme outside I could earn ten guineas 
a day—say £3,000 a year. By this means, 
by slaving incessantly and living as economi- 
cally as possible, I might in forty years find 
myself possessed of a fortune of £100,000. 
Hardly good enough: I wanted to realise 
at least a million in twenty-five years. 
Should I write Symphonies ? I could get 
say, two produced each year at the outside, 
and each would be performed once. 
parts, travelling expenses, &c., say £10 each; 
receipts— ahem! We need not pursue that 
subject. Should I write ballads and comic 
operas? Ah! thatis morelikeit. But alas! 
I hadn't any original ideas. Well, that 
may be got over. I began modestly by 
acting as “ ghost’’ to eminent amateur 
composers ; investing their works with 
artistic merit for a pecuniary consideration. 


. Reprinted ih The M ala Review of 1883, by 
kind permission of Messrs. Novello. It is curious 
to notice how closely the forecast of events given 
in this article has since been already fulfilled. 


; 1i6 to ony voluminous note-book for future — 
Honare. | orivate use. 
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g like an idea in them, 


Then I made a grand discovery. 
In the British Museum are quantities of 
volumes of music by obscure composers. 
Here was inexhaustible wealth for me. No 
matter how old, anything in the shape of a 
real musical idea could always be so 
manipulated, like the ‘‘ made-up dishes” at 
a cheap restaurant, as to appear modern 
and original. In a short time I found 
myself a popular coniposer, and, taking care 
never to part with a copyright under any 
consideration, my wealth began to assume 
noble proportions. As I got rich | made 
money breed money. Opera-houses, operas, 
companies, and prime donne became objects 
for me to speculate with. I bought and 
sold them until in a few years there was not 
a musical undertaking in the world that I 
had not the control of. It will readily be 
imagined that at the end of twenty years, 
when my actual realisable fortune exceeded 
a million, and all musical affairs were more 
or less in my hands, that my power was very 
great—very great. Well, having achieved 
the first part of my plan, I thought it now 
time to turn to the second. 

This was nothing less than the institution 
of a National English Opera. Government 
had long been appealed to in vain, enthusiasts 
had started subscriptions, speculators had 
started companies, but all in vai. Still 
over the ruins on the Thames Embankment 
rose that architectural abomination, New 
Scotland Yard, a gruesome proof of the 
unmusicalness of this great city. Still 
the Italian Opera flourished, abused by 


all, patronized by the rich, inaccessible 
to the poor, as brilliant, expensive, 
and inartistic as ever. And I had 


long ago determined that my vast power, 

and mine alone, could and should establish 

a musical enterprise which would not: 
merely prove a rival to Covent Garden’ 
(which, of course, I could have shut: 
up had I wished), but should simply 

crush it and all other possible oppositions, ' 
and regenerate musical England. I 
would build an opera-house on practical and 
scientific principles; I would engage all the 
best singers and instrumentalists, and bind 
them, under frightful penalties, never to 
perform anywhere else; | would produce new 
works, but only those which my musical: 
sense taught me were worth producing—no 
trash written by a friend of the prima donna ;- 
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it would ate be necessary to double the 
leading parts; the absence of rehearsals 
during the long run forming more than a fall 
compensation for the extra eveming work. I 
proposed to keep my opera-houge open the 
whole year round, except during the months 
of August and September. On Saturdays 
the opera would be played in the afternoon, 
and there would be the best possible orches- 
tral concerts in the evening. The- whole 
enterprise, I calculated, when in working 
order, would so far pay as to leave an annual 
deficit of not more than £10,000, which I 
was prepared to pay out of my own pocket. 
I considered that the large fortune I had 
extracted from the British public would be 
thus returned to them; they would have a 
real musical education (which consists solely 
in hearing good music) at their own expense ; 
and, lastly, that I should get the utmost 
possible amount of enjoyment out of my 
money. When I had found, by practical 
experiment, what was the best form of opera 
and the best system on which to conduct an 
opera-house, this would take solid root, and 
I should then encourage similar tmstitutions 
to arise in all our provincial towns, subsi- 
dised by the local corporations, until the opera- 
house superseded the theatre everywhere, 
and music became really popular. Then 
should there be found employment for the 
endless stream of singersand instrumentalists 
which our musical academies and colleges 
continued to pour into the world in a useless 
flood, which was then actually engaging the 
attention of Parliament as a grievance 
demanding serious consideration. And the 
composers, ah! the composers should at last 
find something worth doing. No more 
writing shop ballads for a bare existence, but 
liberty to write in the highest style of art, 
either for the opera or the concerts, and 
make it pay! The only thing that troubled 
me was the necessity for starting this grand 
enterprise in London. I should have 
preferred to have selected Manchester or 
Leeds as the scene of my first operations, in 
imitation of Bayreuth ; but it was above all 
important to place the undertaking before 
the greatest possible number of people, so 
that it might be the easier advertised. 
Accordingly, I bought the site and ruins of 
the former Her Majesty’s Theatre, crumbled 
to decay through long disuse, and advertised 







JFortnigbtly Concerts. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 21sT ULT. 
Sonavs%in D minor (Op. 42)— 


Organ rahe 
Alexandre Guilmant- 

LarGco E Marsroso—ALLEGRO. 

PAsTORALE, 


ALLEGRO. 
Mr. Owen H. Mrap.* 


** Still wie die Nacht”’ 
‘* Bitte” 
Miss Annie Sranyon. 
(Accompanist, Miss Aricr. C. Craw Ey.) 
‘‘ FevILuet p’ALtBum’’—Violonecello David Popper. 
Miss VERNET. 
(Accompanist, Miss F. Taynor.) 
Duss { ‘‘A poor soul sat sighing” Mary 
‘Tell me where is fancy bred” { Carmichael. 
Miss Epirn Brapssaw and Miss Jesstm Kennepy. 
(Accompanist, Miss Dora Marrnay.) 


PRELUDE AND FucvuE in E minor (MS.)—Pianoforte 
Isabel Coates (Student). 
Miss IsapeL Coarzs. 
Sone, “* Lovely Spring” William Coenen. 
Miss CHAMBERS. 
(Accompanist, Miss Marcaret P. Moss.) 


AutreGro, Turrp Concerto in A, Op. 25-—Violin 
Henri Vieuxtemps. 


Miss Epim Reynoups. 
Reertation, ‘* Town and Country Life Contrasted,’’ 


from ‘* The Hunchback,” Act I., Scene 2 
Sheridan Knowles. 


Helen—Miss Karr Lewis. 
Julia—Miss Mary MackEnzrI£. 
32 Variations in C minor—Pianoforte 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Miss Ipa Brrvs: (Liszt Scholar). 
Recitatiyvo, Sorgeti: in gi bel Giorno 


Cavatina, Duce di tanti erroi (Maometto Secondi). 
Gioachino A. Rossini. 


(Accompanist, Mr. 8. SzozEpanowsk1.) 
Mr. ArtBuR Bariow. 
1. Stumpzr Sone ) MSS.—Violin and Pianoforte 
2. HornPire Roland Reveél (Student). 
Mr. Pari Carnie and Mr. Ronanp Reve. 


Arr, ‘‘ So shall the lute and harp ” 
George Frederic Handel. 


Miss E. Mutts. 
Srupy (Op. 10) . 
NoveLerre (Op. 31) | Pianoforte 

Miss F’, Taynor, 


‘THE Bez Sona” (La reine Topaze) 
F. M. Victor Massé. 


; Miss CLELAND. | 
(Accompanist, Miss Gavins Woop.) 


* With whom this subject is a second study, 


Sones { Cark Bolu. 


Frederic Chopin. 


Robert Sehwmann. 






iy ena Mine Jessie Kennedy, 
o her sympathetic interpre- 
ys “When all was young.” 
t’s pretty Cantata “The May Queen” was 
well done by all concerned, Beethoyen’s Choral 
_ Fantasia forming another important item of a well- 
arranged programme. ————— 
Mr. JosprH Barney has been appointed Principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music. 


Tue CrarHam PHrILtHARMonic Concer? of March 30 
was also very ‘‘ Royal-Academical.” Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse was the cellist of the evening, while 
Mr. Walter Mackway contributed songs by 
Schumann, Schubert, and Bennett. A noteworthy 
feature in the programme was the introduction of 
three Duos for two Pianofortes—Schumann’s 
Variations, Grieg’s new Romance and Varia- 
tions, and Saint-Saéns’s Polonaise; these were 
played by Miss Dora Matthayand Miss Maude Rihll, 
and favourably received. Two of Mr. Mackway’s 
pupils, Misses Lottie Whitmell and Lucy Etheridge, 
in addition gave some pleasing vocal duets. 


Mr. Ben Davres was singing in Gounod’s 
** Redemption”’ at the Crystal Palace Concert of the 
2nd April. —_—_ 

Works by three of our “ old students’ were heard 
at the Musical Artists’ Society’s Concert given on 
April 4, at Princes’ Hall, these being a String 
Quartet by Miss Oliveria Prescott, a couple of vocal 
serenades by Mr. Walter Macfarren, sung by Miss 
Greta Williams, and three songs by Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, sung by Mr. H. L. Thomas. 


Mr. Cuartes Hunt conducted a performance of 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” given by the Caterham Choral 
Society, on April 6. 


Mr. Septimus WEBBE played at the Wind Chamber 
Concert, given under Mr. Clinton’s direction, at 
Steinway Hall, on April 6. 


Mr. Epnear Hurianp gave an Evening Concert at 
Steinway Hall on April 8. The pianist was 
assisted by Mr. W. E. Whitehouse (cello), Mr. F. 
Weist Hill (violin), and by Mrs. Helen Trust and 
Mr. Arthur Taylor as vocalists. The programme in- 
cluded Beethoyen’s ‘‘ Kreutzer ’’ Sonata, Grieg’s Cello 
Sonata, and Mr. Hulland played in addition piano 
solos by Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, and Saint-Saéns. 


Mr. E. H. Lemare gave an Organ Recital at the 
Bow and Bromley Institute on April 9. 


Mr. THomas Wineuam’s Concert-Overture (No. 4) 
in F, was given at the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concert of April 16, and was well received. 


Messrs. Hann gave the concluding Concert of the 
Clapham Philharmonic Series (under Mr. Walter 
Mackway’s direction) on April 28. 


Mr. Srantey Hawiey gave an Organ Recital in 
Tikeston Parish Church, assisted by Mr. Philip 
Cathie (violin) and Mr, C. H. Allen Gill (cello). 


"| «Ramesis II.” Ballet music were 
April 30 















Granville Bantock’s 
by the Strolling Pl Pen oe 

e i ayers’ teur 
Orchestral Society. 

Severast of Mr. Arthur Thompson’s pupils came 
to the fore at the Farnham Choral Society’s Concert 
of the 4th ult.—Miss E. Bradshaw, Miss Jessie 
Kennedy, and Mr. James Brand—all three having a 
most unmistakably cordial reception. It was re- 
freshing, too, to come across so energetic and 
enthusiastic a Conductor as Mr. H. E. Smith, the 
choruses in Cowen’s delightful little Cantata, ‘ St. 
John’s Eve,” as a result being given with much 
light and shade, precision, and excellent attack. 


from Mr. 


Tuart excellent artist, Mr. Ernest Kiver, gave his 
eighth annual Evening Concert on the 5th ult., at 
Princes’ Hall. Mr. Henry Guy sang Mr. Wingham’s 
charming ‘* Song-wreath,” and Schubert’s “ The 
Question,” and Mr. F. Westlake’s Duo Concertante for 
piano and cello also received ahearing. Reinecke’s 
new String Quartet, Op. 211 (Messrs. Ladislaus Szcze- 
panowski, G. H. Wilby, H. J. Channell, and Hans 
Brousil) received a first hearing, and Mr. Kiver, 
besides taking part in Dvorék’s Quartet in D (Op. 23), 
played Chopin’s rarely heard Ballade in F minor 
and solos by Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Schumann. 


Mr. Cuaries CopLanp gave a Concert at the Lyric 
Club on the 5th ult. 

Mr. Srewart Macpxerson’s Overture in B flat 
was performed at the Streatham Choral Society’s 
Concert of the 5th ult, 

Mr. Curnpert Nounn’s just completed and pub- 
lished Cantata, ‘‘ The Fairy Partner,’’ was performed 
on the 9th ult. at the Elliott Rooms, Leytonstone, 
by the Leytonstone Choral Society, for which the 
work had expressly been written. The performance, 
though full of shortcomings, sufficiently however 
demonstrated Mr. Nunn’s melodious and original 
work to be one of mark. Indeed, the enthusiastic 
reception given to it on this occasion will no doubt 
lead to its speedy and more adequate re-performance 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Lawrence Keuuie gave the first of this 
season’s Vocal Recitals on the 10th ult. at Steinway 
Hall. — 

Mr. Freperic Grirriras gave a very successful 
Flute Recital at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday, the 
10th ult. He was assisted by Miss Hannah Jones 
and Mr. Arthur Oswald (vocalists), and by Mr. 
Septimus Webbe at the pianoforte; and he intro- 
duced a new work, a Suite, by Mr. Edward German. 

Mr. Aubert Hennine’s annual Concert was given 
at Steinway Hall on the 12th ult. He was assisted 
by Misses Nina Martineau and Violet Robinson, and 
by Messrs. W. E. Whitehouse, Stanley Hawley, and 
Stanislaus Szezepanowski. 


Miss Dora Bricur played her second Fantasia 
for pianoforte and orchestra at the Philharmonic 
Concert of the 11th ult. Both her new work and her 
playing of it created a most favourable impression. 


Art the Gaelic Society’s St. James’s Hall Concert 
of the 13th ult. several Academy names appeared 
prominently. Amongst them. Madame Marian 
McKenzie and Miss Jessie Kennedy, Mr. Hulbert 
Fulkerson and Mr. David Hughes. The programme 
consisted entirely of Scottish songs—most of them 





Concert was given on the 17th ult. at Princes’ Hall. 


The energetic and artistic Concert-giver was assisted | 


by Miss Kate Robinson, Miss Cecilia Gates, and Mr. 


‘ 3 r,% Aas vt —_——_—_ : Bist ~ j 
Miss Wryirrep Roprson’s annual Chamber | & 





Allen Gill as ‘‘ strings,’’ and by Mr. Septimus Webbe | — 
A : — 


as pianist, and Miss Greta Williams as vocalist. 
Terzette for two violins and viola, by Dvorak, 
formed a pleasing novelty in an excellently-arranged 
programme. 
Tue ‘‘ Creation” was given at the Avondale Hall, 
Clapham, on the 18th ult., under Mr. Walter 
Mackway’s direction. It was a capital performance, 
the solos being taken by Miss Florence Bethell, Mr. 
Harper Kearton, and Mr. W. H. Brereton, and the 
choir rendered excellent account of themselves. 





Mr. Ernest Fowuss’ sixth Concert, given on the 
24th ult. at Princes’ Hall, was amost attractive one. 
The Concert-giver, who is rapidly becoming a 
real artist,played for his solo Beethoven’s‘‘Waldstein”’ 
Sonata, and the interest of the programme was 
much increased by the giving of Ferdinand Hiller’s 
pretty Suite in canonical form (Op. 86), for violin 
and piano; Mr. Hubert Parry’s new Duo for two 
pianofortes, truly a fine work; Bargiel’s Trio for 
pianoforte and strings in B flat; and by Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse’s magnificent playing of a Sonata by 
Boccherini. Miss Emily Shinner was the violinist, 
and Mrs. Helen Trust, vocalist. 


Mr. Geratp WaLEenN and Mr. Hersert WaLenn 
gave their annual Concert at the Atheneum, Camden 
Road, on the 25th ult. The deserving young players 
were assisted by Mrs. Helen Trust, Madame Mudie- 
Bolingbroke, Mr. William Shakespeare, vocalists ; 
and by Mrs. Francis Ralph at the piano and by 
Miss Dorothea Walenn, Mr. Arthur Walenn, strings, 
Mr. Alfred Izard acting as accompanist. 


Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 

Dear S1r,—I have read Mr. Davey’s article ‘‘ How 
to edit Music”’ with much interest, and most cor- 
dially endorse what he says. His rules, too, are 
excellent, but I take exception to one—vyiz., No. 5: 
‘‘Superfluous accidentals should be marked in all 
passages where they are commonly forgotten.” 
Now I think we cannot do better than adhere to 
(and also carry out more strictly) the old rule that 
a sharp, flat, or natural should hold good for the 
bar in which it occurs. Why should this rule be 
overthrown as a concession to the unmusical class 
of students who make such fearful mistakes as Mr. 
Davey refers to in. the extract from Bennett’s 
“Take”? And, after all, Mr. Davey’s rule is 
scarcely a rule in the strict sense of the word, or, at 
best, only a partial one. He says ‘“‘ where they are 
commonly forgotten!’’ Then the accidentals would 
be put in according to this or that Editor’s ex- 
perience, would consequently be very variable, and 
make more confusion in the notation. 

Again, Mr. Davey has omitted a rule which I 
consider of the highest possible importance. It 
might stand thus: ‘‘ All slurs should be marked so 
as to clearly indicate the phrasing.” Now here is 
room for immense reform. For instance, take 
Peters’ edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas (which is, 
generally. speaking, so excellent), 
following :— 


we find the |. 





Also, it ae always been the rule that such 
passages as the following, though marked with four 
slurs, should not be separated after each group, but. 
executed as under one long slur— 





But I would ask anybody with common sense, why 
needlessly bewilder inexperienced students in this. 
way? even the mature musician, who would not be 
so easily misled, would doubtless prefer the long 
slur.* 

Then the Editor might take upon himself to mark. 
the mezzo-staccato touch, which appears to be often 
omitted. For instance, in the left-hand stave of 
C. Mayer’s Barcarolle ( le (Op. yp. 121) 


expe PEE EEE 


Everyone must agree that mezzo-staccato is the 
right touch here, though it has not hitherto appeared 
in the English edition.—Yours, &c., 

May 20. SrEPHEN Kemp. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.’ 
Sir,—Your witty and clever skit, ‘‘Some Idle 

thoughts of an Idle Examiner,” in this month’s 
OVERTURE, is most amusing and instructive; but 
without entering into details of your remarks may I 
venture to show another side of the picture? You 
only speak of the insufficiency of the candidates ; 
but, in my humble opinion, the blame lies far more 
on the shoulders of those who have compiled the 
list of works to be played; it is monstrous to expect 
school-girls to play Bach, Chopin, or Schumann; 
the works of these masters ought to be strictly 
excluded from the ‘‘ Local Examinations”; the 
pieces in the syllabus would be quite difficult enough 
for candidates of the ‘‘ Metropolitan Examinations.” 
Let the standard be high by all means, but select 
pieces which are within the reach of school-girls. 
Any unbiased teacher must come to the conclusion — 
that those who are responsible for the selection of 
the pieces for the last examinations either did not, 
realize the difficulties of the works, or had no 
experience whatever of the abilities of school-girls 
in general; last year the selection was even worse, 
but the improvement this year was not considerable.. 
—Yours truly, A TEACHER. 





* The Cotta edition of the Classics is acnebls in this 
respect. 
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Partita. Nos: 1 to; 3, &c.-° 20 

Pieces from Suites” Anglaises, 

_ Suites Francgaises. Partita Nos. 4 and 5, &c. 

No. 3.—Bach. Twenty Pieces from Petits- Pretuies,. 

: Concertos, Suites Anglaises, &eo. : aA 
Nos. 4, 2, and 3, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 4.—Handel. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites xr to 7, 
Sonatas, ‘“ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ &c. 
5.—Handel. ‘Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 8 to: 12, 
Gavottes, &c. 
No. 6.—Handel. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 13 to 
16, Water Music, &c. 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


_ Suites Anglaises. 





No. 5 





‘No. 7.—Marches. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- 
sohn’s.‘‘ Hero’s. March,’’ Rakoczy’s March, Bridal 
March ‘‘ Lohengrin,” &c. 

No. 8.—Marches. Fifteen Pieces, including Meyerbeer’s 
Coronation March, Cornelius March, Pilgrim's 
March, &c. . 

No. 9.—Marches. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March, March “ Tannhauser,”’ &e. 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


“No. 10.—Gavottes, Minuets, &c. Sixteen Pieces, includ-. 
ing Rameau’s Gavotte, Zimmermann’s Gavotte, 
Calkin’s Minuet, Silas’s Bourrée, &c. 

No, 11.—Gavottes, Minuets, &c. Sixteen Pieces, includ- 
ing Gluck’s Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, 
Bach’s Bourrée, &c. 


No. 12.—Gayottes, Minuets, &c. Sixteen Pieces includ- 


ing W. Macfarren’s znd Gavotte, Sir J. Benedict's: 


, Gavotte, Mozart's Minuet, &c. 
Nos. 10, 11, and 12, in One Vol., 


No. 13.—Wollenhaupt, J.. Ten Pieces, including Marche 
Hongroise, Scherzo Brilliant, &c. 


No. 14.—Wollenhaupt, J. Ten Pieces, including ‘‘ La 
Gazelle,” ‘‘ Mazeppa Galop,”’ &c. 

No. 15.—Wollenhaupt, J. Ten ‘Pieces, RENCE ‘Des 
Clochettes,”’ ‘‘ Feu Follet,’’ &c. 
Nos. 13, 14, and 15, in One Vol., cloth, qs. 


No, 16.---Schweizer, Otto. Eight Scottish Airs (arranged 
for four hands). 


No. 17.Spindler, Fritz, Nine Pieces, including ‘‘ Mur- 
muring Rivulet,” The Pilgrims’ Chorus (‘ Tann- 
hauser’’), &c. 

No. 18.—Spindler, Fritz. Nine Pieces, including ‘' L’Oisil- 
Jon,” ‘* Le Carillon,” ‘The Evening Star” (‘‘ Tann- 
hauser ”’), &c, 

No, 19.—Spindler, Fritz. Ten Pieces, including ‘‘ Jeu 
des Ondes,” Valse Mélodieuse, Spinning Song 
(Flying Dutchman’’), &c. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19, in One Vol., cloth, 4s, 


No. 20.—Goetz, Hermann. Five Compositions, 
No. 21.—Goetz, Hermann. Four Compositions. 


No, 22.—Goetz, Hermann. Six Compositions. 
Nos. 20, 21, and 22, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 
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cloth, 4s. 
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“Halfdan. Nine Pieces. 
tos: be 12, Nos. 1 to 6. 





No. 29. 
No. 30. 





to 4; Op. 27, Nos, 1 doa 23 ‘Op. a Nos. Ito 4. 
No. 31.— Kjerulf, Halfdan. 

_ and Twenty Songs ae for the Pianoforte eS 
the Composer. Set gor, 


<iae 


Nos. 29, 30, and 31, in One Vol., _ cloth, 48. et ks 





Nos. 32, 33, and 34. ‘The National ‘Dance Music af Scar 


land. Arranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander _ 
Mackenzie: with ies isu by his son, Dis A. Se 


‘Mackenzie... 
Nos. 32, 33, and 34, in One Vol., cloth, 48+ 


35.—Mackenzie, Dr. A. C. Eight’ Pieces: 

Nos. 1 to 5; Op. 15, Nos. 1 to 3. 

No. 36.—Mackenzie, Dr. A. C. Nine Pieces. 
Nos. 1 to 6; Op. 23, Nos. 1 to 3. . 

No. 37.—Mackenzie, Dr. A. C. Six Songs. 

for. the Pianoforte by Guiseppe’ Buonamici. 

Nos. 35, 36, and 37, in One Vol., , cloth, 4s. 
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No. 38.—Altschul, Rudolf. Fifty Hanestye National 


Songs. 


No, 44.—Liadoff, Anatole. Twenty-one Pieces. Op. 2, 
Nos..1 to 14;-Op. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6; Op. 6; 
Op. 15, Nos.-1 and 2. 

No. 42,—Liadoff, Anatole. Seven Pieces. 
1 to 4; Op. 7, Nos: 1 and;2; Op. x1. 

No. 43.—-Liadoff, Anatole. ‘Ten Pieces. 
Nos; 1 and a: Op. 
Nos. 1 to 4 
Nos, 41, 42, and 43, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 








No. 44 14. —Cui, César. Thirteen Pieces.- Op, 20, Nos. 
1 to 12}: Op. 21, No. 3; 

No. 45.—Cui, César. Eleven Pieces, Op. 21, No. 4; 
Op. 22, Nos, 1, 2, and 3; Op. 31, Be 2; Op. 39, 
Nos, 1 to 6. : 

No. 46.—Cui, César. Seven Pieces. Op, 22,. No. 4; 


Op. 29, No. 1; Op, 30, No. 1; Op. 35, Nos. 1 and 2; 


Op. 40, Nos, 2 and 4. 
Nos. 44, 45, and 46, in One Vol., cloth; 4h: 


No. 47.—Schubert, Franz. Four [mpromptus. 
No. 48,—-Schubert, Franz. Four Impromptus, 





and Adagio and Rondo (Op, 145). 
Nos. 47, 48, and 49, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 
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UWlagner in Exrcelsis. 

Last month we professed ourselves unable 
to believe in the alluring promises to produce 
all Wagner’s later works put forth by Sir 
Augustus Harris, and the fulfilment of this 
dream has been all the more delightful from 
its seeming unlikelihood. By the time these 
words see the light, four of the five music- 
dramas will have been presented to the 
British public, if not faultlessly, at least 
adequately. It is a pity that Herr Alvary 
was so inartistic as to insist upon playing 
‘* Siegfried ”’ first, but if you engage only one 
tenor you are obliged to humour him, and 
after all, it did no particular harm to anyone 
but the individual himself. Sooth to say, 
in appearance and dramatic power Herr 
Alvary’s rendering of this arduous part 
leaves little to be desired; in voice he is 
competent, but nothing extraordinary. 
Frau Sucher is the same great artist as ever, 
but even great artists must fade before the 
marchof time. Therest of the company areall 
good, so that one can listen to Wagner’s score 

without any feeling of discomfort. The stage 
mounting is very indifferent, much as it was at 
the performances of ten years ago. ‘The 
orchestra under Herr Mahler, of Hamburg 
formerly of Buda Pesth), shows what can be 
one with second-rate material when the 
players are willing and the Conductor a 
genius. ‘There were a few shortcomings ; 
the trombones and trumpets were not the 
real thing, and therefore did not contrast 
well with the tubas, but the shades of piano 
attained were a lesson to some other con- 


ductors we could name. 


Curious that in | 
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hammering on the anvil neither Siegfried 
nor Mime could give the correct accent 
to the Nibelungen-Schmiedmotiv— 


but always rendered it— 


== 
This is a very common difficulty, which we 
have often noticed orchestral players find in 
the first movement of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, which is built entirely on this 
rhythmical figure. 

The performance of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” 
though very creditable considering the 
gigantic difficulty of the work, was not so 
good as that of ‘* Siegfried.” The weak 
tone of the strings was more noticeable, 
and the voices of the principals were not 
powerful enough to really vanquish that 
tremendous love-duet. Also Herr Mahler 
committed the incomprehensible mistake of 
doubling the already redundant horn parts 
(eight horn players having been engaged for 
the ‘‘Nibelungen”’ cycle). The mise-en-scene, 
too, was deplorable. But of what need to 
dwell upon trifling details like these? The 
joyous fact remains that after a lapse of ten 
years Londoners have once more a chance 
of making acquaintance with these astonish- 
ing works, and are doing so ina far different 
spirit to that of former times. Very few 
people, we venture to say, have come home 
from the present performances of ‘‘ Tristan ”’ 
unmoved by the power and intense passion 
of this drama, whatever their musical views 
might be. The objection made by some, 
that these works are too long, strikes us as 
a rather weak criticism. The idea was 
better expressed by an eminent journalist, 
who said that Wagner’s works seemed written 
for a more robust race of listeners than the 
present; a race with stronger ears, nerves, 
and powers of endurance. What higher 
tribute could be paid to a composer than 
this confession of his greatness ? Certainly 











performance, feel physically as well as 
mentally bruised and battered; but it 
is a wholesome kind of exhaustion. Like 
the massage process in a Turkish bath, it 
braces and invigorates the whole system after- 
wards. The jaded English musician, after 
the daily, weekly, yearly grind of pianoforte 
or singing teaching, needs the mighty 
stimulant which Wagner alone can give; he 
wants to be shaken up and taken into a 
different world of music from that of our 
normal St. James’s Hall and Covent Garden 
performances. 

Wagner has been severely condemned by 
some for having been so untrue to his art- 
principles as to allow concert-arrangements 
to be made from his music-dramas, and even 
to make such arrangements himself. It is 
indeed a fact deeply to be regretted, all the 
more when we realize, by witnessing a stage 
performance, what a mere ghost of the 
original these arrangements are. But 
Wagner was human, like the rest of us, and 
it is not in human nature to withhold from 
the world acquaintance—ever so slight— 
with one’s great productions, the adequate 
presentation of which must, in the natural 
course of things, be of rare occurrence. 
During the last ten years the Wagner public 
in England has been nurtured on Richter 
Concerts, and we now reap the result. 
Isolde’s Liebestod is often horribly maltreated 
in the Concert-room by being performed 
without the voice part, but even so the 
marvellous power of the music could induce 
numerous music-lovers to seek acquaintance 
with the whole work, an uncompromising 
music-drama couched in the most unfamiliar 
musicalidiom. The Bayreuth performances 
indeed have excited in many visitors an 
ardent desire for a more extensive know- 
ledge of the great composer’s works, but 
the very concert-arrangements which we 
deprecate have been the principal factor in 
hisfame. The Walkiirenritt, one of the most 
inartistic of these concoctions, is precisely the 
most popular. The master himself has said, 
‘‘When occasion offered, I could venture to 
depict strange and even terrible things 
in music, because the action rendered such 
things comprehensible, but music apart from 
the drama cannot risk this for fear of 
becoming grotesque.” We maintain that 
the Prelude to ‘Tristan,’ the Waldweben 
from “ Siegfried,’ and the Charfreitags- 
zauber from ‘‘ Parsifal”’ are simply grotesque 
in the concert-room. But when it is that 


or nothing we resign ourselyes and swallow 


we Sry the z after a Wand? the g 






that these fouerkaee. will 
There are now actually rumours of “Triste a re 
in English next autumn. A little more and 
we shall have ‘* Gétterdammerung’”’ on 
barrel organs. 9 


Passing Wotes. 

Wedonotadmire King Mark’s taste in robes, 
nor in curtains either for that matter. Of 
course, what is splendid in some eyes is only 
ridiculous in others. When Cetewayo was 
taken (or was it some king or other in 
Canada ?) he was magnificently arrayed in 
a tablecloth and a top hat, which, no doubt, 
he thought a very royal affair. Now King 
Mark’s mantle looks to us very lke a 
coverlet. 


ANoTHER mysterious point is King Mark’s 
age. Surely he must have been an older 
man than he is usually represented—but 
then, perhaps, the singers object to making 
up old, which, of course, is a consideration. 
His treatment of Jsolde is none of the 
pleasantest, and he is altogether rather a prig 
with the gift ofthegab. His method of showing 
his peaceful and generous intentions in 
Act III. is, to say the least, original. 


Tristan, too, the mirror of knighthood, 
is a perfect boor to allow Kurwenal and those 
sailors to treat their future queen with such 
astounding insolence. One can hardly 
believe one’s eyes when he stands there 
listening to Kurwenal, especially when one 
remembers that Jsolde had nursed him back 
to life from the very confines of death. Of 
course, the reason is (we say it with bated 
breath) that Wagner wanted to get the con- 
trast of Kwrwenal’s song and the chorus in, 
and wasn’t quite careful enough how it was 
done. 


Some remarks of Mr. Banister’s on 
analysis, which have recently reached us, 
may interest our readers. He sits on the 
rail, so to speak, to begin with, balancing 
the pros and cons. The analysing pedants 
who ‘have alaw,” and parse their music 
till the beauty is lost, he censures, though 
more mildly than Dr, Mackenzie, who calls 
them ‘‘ snuffers and grubbers after roots,’ 
and ‘ truffle-hunters.” 


Tue pith of this part of his subject (and 
the only one we shall speak of here) is, that 
















can do them all (we only wish he 
me fr. B. must have magnanimously for- 
given and forgotten all the sins in the last 
batch of examination papers he corrected) ; 
and yet who can reproduce the effect of that 
very change in the ‘“‘ Pathétique’”’! They 
~ must learn and know them all of course, for 
knowledge in such a case is power ; but— 
and hereisthe gist of the matter—but, it must 
be not the knowledge which ‘“ puffeth up’— 
z.e., ‘‘ which is self-assertive’’—but ‘the 
knowledge behind the refined purpose,’ the 
knowledge which is the tool of a thinking 
and creative spirit. 





Now students’ knowledge is almost always 
self-assertive ; intellectual devices or pet 
harmonic effects being introduced for their 
own sake, and not as the natural expression 
of poetic thought and feeling. Weremember 
ourselves in our student days, thinking we 
would never write a piece of music without 
double-counterpoint, or some such profound 
matter in it to make it ‘good,’ and we 
shudder to think of our own priggishness, 
and (for there are plenty more, nearly, if not 
quite, as bad as we) what an air of truth 
a remark recently made in his haste by 
our snob-prophet sometimes wears—‘‘ All 
students are snobs.” 


Know.epceE of all kinds so used is not 
merely futile, but destructive. The beauty 
and value of a passage depends not on itself 
so much as on its context, on its place in the 
scheme of thought. How else can one 
explain the perennial charm of that simple 
dominant seventh in the trio of the ‘ Jupi- 
ter’? Thecommonestof chords with its com- 
monest resolution and yet with an entirely 
individual expression ; with the simple fresh- 
ness of the mountain daisy, its leaves pearled 
with the morning dew. 


Herr Paperewski’s success in America 
seems to have been very great. It has had, 
however, the melancholy result of sending at 
least one transatlantic poet clean off his 
balance, and the substance of the poor man’s 
delirious ravings is printed in the Century 
magazine as a rather doubtful tribute to the 
pianist’s powers. The idea which the afflicted 


poet: 
He of strenuous verse, seems to be that if every- 





vainly aid kn cbcraedy he mandi ge 












d f *~ Bevery student, the sequitur, but here is a selection, in ease 
about the enharmonic | our readers may possess a superior poetic 
diminished seventh, and once | instinct to ours :— 


“How PapEREwsE! Puiays 
“Tf words were perfume, colour, wild desire ; 
If poets’ words were fire 
That burned to blood in purple-pulsing veins ; 
If with a bird-like thrill the moments throbbed to 
hours, 
If summer’s rain 
Turned drop by drop to shy, sweet, maiden flowers 


Ah, yes, if notes were stars, each star a different hue 


[This would be a distinct improvement upon 


our present keyboard. | 
Trembling to earth in dew, 
If all the orbs lost in the light of day 
In the deep silent blue began their harps to play 


That light as‘if of heaven, that blackness as of hell, 
How Paderewski plays then might I dare to tell.” 
The poor demented soul was apparently 
wandering hazily about among the nursery 
rhymes of his childhood and paraphrasing 
them. He might have gone closer to the 
original, had he been saner, thus— 
«Tf all the world were paper, 
And all the seas were ink, 
If all the trees were bread and cheese, 
How Paderewski plays I'll tell you, please, 
If you’ll only let me think.” 


Our Philadelphia contemporary, The 
Etude, is just a little shy and backward in 
informing its readers of current events. 
(See how cleverly we have avoided the 
hateful phrase ‘“‘not up to date’!) This 
month it states, among other items of 
ancient history, that ‘‘A Mendelssohn 
monument in bronze by the artist Werner 
Stein is soon to be erected in Leipzig’”’; 
that ‘‘ ‘Falstaff,’ Verdi’s new opera, is to be 
brought out at the Scala next February” ; 
and lastly, that ‘‘ A new Concert-Overture, 
‘In Autumn,’ by Grieg, has met with 
success at its first performance.” Our 
contemporary might be excused for not 
having heard that the Mendelssohn monu- 
ment was unveiled more than a month ago, 





jand that the announcement concerning 


Verdi’s opera has been going the rounds of 
the European press for the last twelve- 
month, but as to the placid statement about 
Grieg’s Overture, which was written and 
produced at Copenhagen just siwteen years 
ago, and has since been played probably in 
every town of the civilized world where an 
orchestra is to be found—really it is too 
much, 








to find subjects for ‘‘ copy,’’ and this fact, we 
suppose, must be Mr. Ashton Ellis’s excuse 
for compiling recently an article in The 
Meister, an article in which the probabilities 
for and against the poet Heine having taken 
his legend of the ‘‘Fliegender Hollander” 
from a melodrama by Fitzball are gravely 
discussed. The matter might have been 
finally set at rest in five minutes by purchas- 
ing the melodrama in question, which is 
‘‘ extant and writ in choice ’’ Fitzballian, in 
the series known as ‘‘ Cumberland’s Theatre,”’ 
published by French, in the Strand, for the 
sum of sixpence or so. Fitzball’s melo- 
drama was, if picturesque, deadly conven- 
tional and vulgar. Ifeither Heine or Wagner 
saw it, or the advertisements of it, while in 
London, the utmost that could have hap- 
pened was that the possibilities of the 
original legend may have struck one or the 
other. Beyond the fact that there is a 
character supposed to be the captain of the 
phantom ship in both there is not a single 
point of resemblance between Wagner's 
drama and Fitzball’s. 





Tue latter opens with a scene of a sub- 
marine cave, in which a female evil spirit 
named Rockalda is discovered with an 
attendant train of choralimps. She remarks 
in Fitzballian verse (nicely set to music by 
the late F. Romer)— 


“ The billows roll, the tempests fly, 
Clouds and darkness wrap the sky, 
This sudden discord—speak, unfold! 
Chorus.—’Tis Vanderdecken comes ! 
Rock.—0, so near ! 
Let him appear.” 


Whereupon he comes up out of the water, a 
Dutch pirate of sinister and corpse-like aspect, 
carrying a skull and crossbones flag in 
hishand. The following dialogue ensues :— 


“ Van.—Mighty genius of the deep, my century 
having expired, I come to claim its renewal accor- 
ding to thy promise, and name thine own conditions. 

“ Rock.—Son of the wave, I understand ; and in 
return receive this mystic garment. 

[A demon enters L. bearing a cloak, which he gives to 

Van., and exit R.] 

« And now go seek a bride to share thy gloomy fate. 
Rockalda’s fatal death-book make her sign and 
become my slave. he’s thine and thou shalt 
enjoy thy present respite till another century has 
expired, But remember! as the shadow of man on 
earth is dumb so must thou be. Speak and the 
charm is broken, and at the third appearance of thy 
phantom ship thy fate lies buried in the depths of 
the dark ocean for ever, 


_“ Song.—Rockalda. 


My summons twice thy phantom ship shall be, 
Which thrice appearing calls thee back to me. 


Ir is very hard sometimes for journalists 
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never seen, a comic Dutchman; Vander- 
decken steals his letter of introduction and 
takes his place. The heroine, of course, 
loves someone else, a gallant young officer, 
and after much carrying off of the lady the 
lovers are left to be drowned in a water 
cave by the baffled Vanderdecken, who, 
having imprudently broken silence at the 
moment of his triumph, loses his magic 
power. They are saved by the inevitable 
comic sailor, who causes a boat to come and 
rescue them just as they are being engulfed 
by the rising waters—a traditional Adelphi 
stage effect, which preserves its attractive- 
ness to this day. 


In connection with a recent performance 
of “The Messiah” in New York, the 
following note was issued by the Conductor, 
Mr. Damrosch :—‘‘ At this performance the 
experiment will be tried of restoring as far 
as possible the original Handelian instru- 
mentation. The Mozart wood-wind parts 
and horns have been eliminated, and the 
original trumpet and drum parts restored. 
The strings will be reinforced according to 
the custom of the period by a choir of oboes 
and bassoons, the organ filling out the 
harmonies wherever necessary. The few 
places where Mozart has carried on the 
harmonies in the violins and violas to the 
Handelian bass have been retained. While 
the Mozart wind parts may be missed in a 
few of the numbers, notably the trumpets in 
the Chorus ‘ For unto us a Child is born,’ 
and in the Air ‘ Why do the nations,’ in 
many other numbers the simpler inmstru- 
mentation, with the curious effect produced 
by the addition of the oboes to the violin 
parts, seems more in keeping with the 
character of Handel’s music.—W. D.” 

Sucn experiments as these are highly 
interesting from an antiquarian point of 
view, but, artistically speaking, they are a 
mistake, like the attempts which have been 
made to produce Shakespeare’s plays under 
the original conditions. The Handelian 
orchestra—like that of Bach—is hardly 
endurable to ears which have been long 
accustomed to the modern refined article, 














; 2 coment revival has been attempted of 
‘Hector Berlioz’s opera ‘‘ Les Troyens,”’ this 
time actually in Paris. Opera audiences are 
in these days quite ready and willing to be 
impressed by music-drama (and, in truth, 
the French papers report a “* grand 
success’’); but there is something absolutely 
repellent about much of Berlioz’s music, in 
spite of its evident earnestness; and though 
his operas have had every chance, they 
have hitherto failed to gain the sympathies 
of either French, German, or English 
audiences. Still, taste changes; and after 
a course of Bruneau, our neighbours may 
turn with relief to Berlioz as the Germans 
have turned from Wagner to Nessler, the 
Italians from Verdi to Mascagni, and the 
English from the mysterious subtleties of 
Sullivan to the engaging innocence of 
«« Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ! ”’ 





We are sure that all well-wishers of 
musical art will share the pleasure we feel 
in learning that the oldest institution for 
musical education in this country, the Royal 
Academy of Music, is about to receive a 
valuable addition to the many advantages 
which it is able to offer to would-be students. 
In the present instance the benefaction 
comes from another ‘old institution.” It 
seems that the famous house of Erard this 
year completes the centenary of its establish- 
ment in London, and Mr. Daniel Mayer, the 
present proprietor of the business, has 
decided to celebrate the event by instituting 
a three years’ Scholarship at the R.A.M. 
Naturally, the new Scholarship is to be held 
by a pianist ; and we are told that, in addi- 
tion to the educational benefits to be derived, 
the holder is to have the advantage of the 
loan of an Erard grand piano for the three 
years. This novel feature is a singularly 
happy idea, upon which we congratulate 
both the author and the bénéficiaire. The 
Secretary of the Academy informs us that 
the competition will take place in October 
next, and that the conditions will be obtain- 
able from him at an early date. 


By the death of M. Alphonse Leduc last 








M. Aurrep Bruneau is reported to be 
composing another lyrical drama, the libretto 
of which, like that of ‘‘ Le Réve,”’ is based 
upon a story by Zola. The novelist and the 


musician are certaimly kindred spirits. 





A Gree Society has been formed at 
Leipzig by the Scandinavian students of the 
Conservatorium. Of all men in the world 
we should have thought Grieg least in need 
of a Society to expound, study, or push his 
works. 


We have much pleasure in announcing 
that the second annual Royal Academy 
Pic-nic will be held on Wednesday, the 20th 
inst. As before, it will consist of a 
water-trip from Staines to Maidenhead in a 
capacious steam launch, the destination of 
the party being the lovely grounds of 
Clievden, the Duke of Westminster’s seat, 
Those wishing to join can obtain tickets and 
all particulars from Mr. T. K. Barnard or 
Mr. G. Coombe Williams, who have under- 
taken the duties, respectively, of Secretary 
and Treasurer tothe enterprise. It is pretty 
certain that all those who were present last 
year will rejoice in the pleasing da capo, and 
will bring all their friends to applaud. The 
larger the party the better, so be in time 
before the ticket list is closed. 





The history of an Fdea. 


Il.—How rr was CARRIED OUT, 


Havine secured the site for my opera-house, 
and demolished the ruins which encumbered 
it, I proceeded to advertise for plans for the 
new building. My advertisement offered a 
very large premium for the successful design, 
and stated minutely the requirements, 
These were—(1) that the building should not 
be too large; (2) that it should be exquisitely 
adapted to its practical purpose; (8) that 
every one of the audience should be able to 
see and hear perfectly, and that nothing 
‘should interfere with their absolute comfort ; 
(4) that the building need not be ‘“fire- 
proof,” as this would probably ensure its 
being burnt down, with great loss of life, 
during the first twelve months of its existence } 
but that it must be capable of being emptied 
in five minutes, and be ‘‘ ¢rush- proof, All 













criticism and assistance is always a great 
aid in creative work. 

Twenty-seven designs were sent in, the 

work of nearly forty more or less distin- 
guished architects; but, alas for the degen- 
erate days we live in, not one fulfilled any 
of my four simple requirements. I felt it 
only just to summon the architects together 
and give them a little lesson, at the same 
time that I explained my dissatisfaction with 
their plans. I threw my explanation into 
the form of a lecture, and it is only fair to 
them to state that they listened attentively, 
and almost reverently, to the teachings of 
an amateur builder (who was, it is true, a 
millionaire). 

‘¢Gentlemen,’’ I said, ‘‘ I have before me 
twenty-seven designs for an opera-house, all 
by talented men, and you cannot, therefore, 
but be surprised when I declare on the word 
of a practical impresario that they are one 
and all useless, in my eyes, for the purpose 
with which they were drawn. The reason 
is simply this: when one orders a design 
from an architect, the latter only thinks of 
making an architectural design, never of the 
practical purpose which the building is 
intended to serve; just as a singer always 
thinks of rendering a song with credit to him 
or herself, and never recks of the meaning 
of it. Most of your designs are perfectly 
charming to the eye outside, but, like dead- 
sea apples (a comparison you have perhaps 
heard before), mere dust-bins within. Two 
of you entirely forgot that we should require 
any drains ; several of you have omitted to 
consider the question of ventilation; and 
none have satisfactorily dealt with this 
important point. In proposing to light the 
theatre exclusively by electricity, it has not 
occurred to you that in that case it will 
require heating in winter. But, indeed, 
there is scarcely a single practical point in 
which the designs are not more or less 
failures. I stipulated that the house should 
not be too large: none of the proposed 
buildings are under the size of Covent 
Garden. You are perhaps not aware that 
from the back of the gallery in such a house 
the singers seem miles away from the hearer, 
and, though he may hear them perfectly (as 

he does there, I must admit), it is impossible 
to feel any sympathy with a person who is 
weeping or rejoicing at so great a distance. 
As well try to sympathise with the victims 


sogether to concoct a aes: as marten | Behi 








that the whole sta the audience choulbe abi’ 
to see and hear perfectly and in comfort. 
Yet in your plans, and in all the theatres” 
that I know save one, there are seats, 
especially proscenium boxes, which command 
only a very partial view of the stage, and 
that in a kind of isometrical perspective 
most disagreeable to the eye. I intend to 
abolish all proscenium boxes. (Here there 
wasa murmur of surprise among my auditors. ) 
It is also evident that it will be a complete 
matter of chance whether your proposed 
houses will be good for hearing or not. 
This shows deplorable ignorance of the laws 
of acoustics, and is a matter on which a few 
words from one who knows would save a vast 
amount of annoyance and vain trouble. 
Hear the priceless secret of what makes a 
building good for sound: (1) Avoid widely 
projecting balconies; (2) Build your audi- 
torium of as simple a shape as possible, square 
being the best; (8) Let your ceiling slant 
downwards slightly towards the stage.” 

Some of my auditors shook their heads 
at this last recommendation, but others 
expressed approval by nods, and a discussion 
might have been raised; but, speaking as I 
did from mere experience, I felt it unneces- 
sary. I accordingly continued :— 

‘‘In most respects I recommend as your 
model, gentlemen, the Wagner Theatre in 
Bayreuth ; but I desire my house to differ 
from this in some ways. We will have 
balconies, pit, and stalls as usual, but the 
balconies must finish off in a very acute 
angle at the sides, and there shall be no 
private boxes except at the back of the dress 
and first circles; no stage boxes at all. My 
theatre is intended for the middle-class 
public chiefly, and it is only in very aristo- 
cratic houses that there is a great demand 
for boxes. The balconies shall not be very 
deep—four or five rows—and the pit shall 
not all be smothered under the dress-circle. 
The pit is the soul of the house ; its occupants 
should have plenty of room for their knees, 
and light enough to read their programmes 
by. Comfort, even in the gallery, must be 
our motto; and no one must be stifled with 





hres between the 
lery and the stage; just as 
ig is necessary will be afforded 
gas or electric globes hung wnder each 
er, where they will enable people to read 
their books and scores. ‘Too much light in 
the house is foolish, as it demands still more 
behind the scenes. You have disregarded 
my stipulations about emptying the house 
too. I will have the partitioning of the 
auditorium simply a series of wide doors 
opening outwards at a blow (the patent 
catch-bolt). There shall be spacious vestibules 
and passages, six stair-cases (two on each 
side of the house), and a colonnade all 
round the theatre, so that carriages may 
take up and set down by the dozen at a time. 
This will partly obviate the annoyance of 
late arrivals, to which I shall return presently. 
**None of your plans show a sufficient 
difference in elevation of the successive rows 
of seats, especially in the pit. Itis here that 
the feathered hats and bonnets of ladies are 
such a huge annoyance, and a considerable 
rise in the floor is imperative to overcome 
this inconvenience. The orchestra, too, 
must continue the downward slope, and the 
back rows, where I shall place the brass, 
can go back some little distance under the 
stage ; indeed, their large number will make 
this arrangement necessary; but beware of 
placing any obstacle, even the lightest kind 
of partition, between the band and the 
audience, as it dulls the sound of the violins 
instantly. I have no objection to the 
musicians being in view; they are quite 
worth looking at; but we must find some 
means of keeping the light of their lamps 
from the eyes of the audience. I will have 
only the most simple and cold style of 
ornamentation in the auditorium, so as not 
to distract attention from the stage. As to 
the outside of the house, I need say nothing. 
There is one design here which, with slight 
alterations, such as the extension of the 
colonnade I have referred to, will be perfectly 
suitable. I will pay a portion of the premium 
for this part of the design, and, with your 
permission, will form the rest of you into a 
committee to decide upon the technical 
details of my own plan for the interior as I 
have just described it to you; and, in order 


to give you one more chance, I offer a 


Royal 


solittion ‘of a) 


f iiialeictleare: sina whecedudl wth ention«:, 
merry ag thing that interferes with an ~ 
audience’s comfort most fatally is ee 
untimely arrival or departure of certain ill- 
mannered members, who, if the programme 
were only ten minutes long, would, from force 
of habit, come five minutes after it began and 
go away five minutes before the end. 
They interfere with one’s view of the stage, 
they discuss the number of their seats with 
the attendant, and they bang doors, so that 
the beginning and end of an opera—the most 
important parts—are always ruined. Now, 
how is this serious nuisance to be overcome ? 
At concerts one can shut them out in a 
draughty passage until the piece is finished ; 
but then they catch cold, and the punishment 
is too severe and yet does not act as a 
deterrent. No human power or punishment, 
no coaxing, pleading, or threatening notices 
on the programmes, produce the slightest 
effect on them; they will come late, and they 
will go away just as the finale is commencing. 
Not because of the crowd, not because of 
the exigencies of trains or cabs, but because 
it is their fixed habit. They seldom do it at 
church, by the way. Well, since this evil 
exists and is irremediable, how can we 
obviate its evil effects? How can we prevent 
the well-behaved section of the audience 
from being irritated by their stupid behaviour ? 
This is the problem which I offer for your 
solution, gentlemen, and the man who can 
say ‘ Hureka’ shall have a statue just at the 
entrance to the stalls in my opera-house.”’ 
The concourse of architects—such consider- 
ations being quite out of their line—all shook 
their heads as they departed, considering my 
problem quite insoluble. Before many days, 
however, dozens of impracticable suggestions 
were made to me and among them was one 
which merited attention. Asharppupilofone 
of the architects suddenly bethought him that 
the worst part of the evil complained of was the 
late comer’s interference with the seated 
audience’s view of the stage. This was 
because of the fact that a person standing up 
is higher than one sitting down. But how 
if the seated person could be rendered the 
higher of the two? He broached this idea 
to me, and proposed to solve it by sinking the 
passages between the seats a foot or so; but 
though I saw he had hit upon the right 
principle, I was forced to point out that this 
would not be practicable on the balconies, 
and, moreover, that one could not expect 
ladies to clamber up to their seats as to the 



















who have not seen my practical demonstration 
of it. 
Every seat in the house was made separate consciously humbugging when 

and mounted on a sort of miniature hydraulic | treated me to all that cant on the way down, 

lift, so that, on a person seating himself in | only you see he has got so into the of it 
one, and turning an ivory handle at the side, | that he has deceived himself; just as George 
it rose with him eighteen inches. An/| IV. cameat last to believe that he had 
adjustable foot-rest was provided, and there | at Waterloo. 

was space left for the passage of late comers, Very curious and interesting are some of 
not between the rows, but from the back, | the specimens of Snobbius Classiews. I once 
between every fourth seat. This wasted | had a hopelessly unmusical girl as a pupil. 
some space, but was necessary. Having | She imagined, however, that she herself 

thus triumphantly solved the last difficulty | highly ‘superior,’ only # corresponding 
presented to me, I felt sure of the popularity | quality of music was good enough for her, 
and prosperity of my house, and had only | and her one idea was that she would learn 
now to consider what operas I should play. | Sonatas. What sort mattered nothing, so 
But the important consequences of this | long as they were sonatas—Haydn, Dussek, 





point I must narrate in my next chapter. Clementi, Paradies, Beethoven, Phil. Em, 
(To be continued.) Bach (which I defy anyone to really like)— 

it was all one to her ; sonatas were ‘‘ the best 

On Some Musical Snobs. music,’ and that was enough. That is the 


attraction that draws the public in such 
adel teededlisinrrsrabinn’ shoals to the ‘‘ Wednesday ‘Arries””; you hear 
No. V.—SNOBBIUS CLASSICUS, there ‘‘the best’ music, and ‘‘the best’’ 
Last month, in speaking of the ‘‘ Wednes-| players; and since Society (with a big S) 
day ’Arries,”’ I noticed the similarity between | goes, you travel your road (broad or narrow) 
those unrivalled concerts and the snob | in company with ‘“ the best’’ people! 
classical. In common justice I must say, How amusing too is the superior air with 
however, that I make no indictment against | which the school-girl Hypatia informs you 
the worthy proprietor. It is quite within | that ‘‘ Oh, yes, she has ‘done’ several Beet- 
the bounds of reasonable probability that he | hoven sonatas, and only cares for the ‘ great 
looks at the matter entirely from a business | masters’; though Pelagia (with intense scorn) 
standpoint, and regarded with cynical} ‘likes light music.’’”’ Wiggle and Diggle 
amusement the froth of spurious gratitude | are two clerks of my acquaintance who used 
and enthusiasm which was stirred up a little | to talk to me in the most self-satisfied manner 
while ago to commemorate the jubilee of his | of ‘‘our musical evenings,’ and Weber’s 
highly profitable business. He may have | great Overture ‘‘Fry’s Cuts.’ One day I 
asked himself, privately, why, in the name of | learned their history—they lodged together, 
His Sable Majesty, a man should receive | and the said musical evenings consisted of 
presentations for making his own fortune. | performances in their jomt bedroom on two 
Why should not Messrs. Pears, Messrs. | wheezy old German flutes, for which noble 
Reckitt, Messrs. Horniman, and all the rest | instruments the ‘‘ Freyschiitz’’ has been 
of them receive the same ovations? The} arranged. Occasionally however Niggle, 
motto of all alike is that of the advertising| with his violin, would drop in, and then 
grocer—‘one quality only, the best ’—and | they “‘scratched” one, and had the“ Creation” 
the snob classical too shares with them. But | for flute and violin. I suppose they liked it, or 
what is with them a cool calculation is with | they wouldn’t do it, and I certainly have no 
him by this time ingrain; by dint of| word of blame so far as their enjoyment and 
inveterate custom he has deceived his] admiration was honest—far from it—(though 
own self. the ‘‘ Freyschiitz ” for two flutes does strike 
I remember once going with Prigham to a | one as a trifle inadequate) ; but they needn’t 
concert. On the way he talked incessantly | have talked in such a knowing manner of 
about the ‘superlative excellence of Beet-| their authors, nor so grandly of their 
hoven’s art,” the ‘‘exquisite delicacy and | ‘ musical evenings.” 
temperance of Mozart’s method,’ and so on,| Another case of Snobbius Classicus is that 








j e age to hesitate 

ib Fi 4 man’: 's most private affairs 
get hold of them, I will tell you 

appened. His house is called 

oven Villa,” and a bust of that 
worthy, crowned with fresh laurels, scowls 
at you as you enter, from a shelved niche 
facing the door, where he stands surrounded 
by just such a ghastly array of heads as the 
museum of skulls that used to cheer our 
depressed student-days in the hall of the 
R.A.M. The dining-room, drawing-room, 
and study are named respectively after 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, whose names 
and chief works are emblazoned on the walls, 
and their medallions set up for adoration over 
the doors. His sons are named after the 
same three men; of his daughters one is 
Jenny after Jenny Lind, one Nannerl after 
Mozart’s sister, and one Carl Maria after 
Weber; the dog is Domenico after Paradies, 
and the cat Arcangelo after Corelli. The 
pictures are all of great masters in senti- 
mental attitudes with the Olympian fire in 
their eyes, or the Jovian frown on their 
noble brows; those who are not occupied in 
looking like geniuses are playing on harpsi- 
chords or square pianos. He dates his letters 
‘*Beethoven’s birthday,” or ‘ Haydn’s 
mother’s washing-day,’’ or by some other 
equally interesting event. 

His study (and, indeed, many of the other 
rooms) is decorated chiefly with a large portrait 
of himself, in all the academical glory of 
doctor’s robes, which faces him as he sits 
surrounded by framed diplomas and certifi- 
cates of his own scholarship and learning— 
the old prig! Now, I think this is going too 
far. Ihave all mine framed and hung, it’s 
true, but not in a sitting-room; they are in 
the privacy of my own bedroom, where they 
can comfort me as I go weary to bed with 
the assurance of my own cleverness and 
brilliancy ; but to make a show of them to 
visitors !—no—no! In this room, too, he 
has a considerable collection of personal 
mementoes of his gods—Mozart’s autograph, 

one page of a score, a snuff-box, and a shoe- 
lace ; a receipt for rent of Schubert (this last 
very rare); an old halo, a misfit of Corelli 
the Archangel’s; Beethoven’s autograph, 
a score which had been sent to be copied 
preparatory to his setting to work again; anda 
variety of other interesting objects. We spent 


the score with the published edition, and as 
we were a most superior and intellectual party 
(no one under a Mus. Doc.), the amount of 
learning displayed was overwhelming, the 
only drawback being that, as we all wanted 
to show it off at once, no one could be heard ; 
that, however, was a trifle. Think, now, 
how dull all this world has been for the 
ordinary crass philistine, who does not take 
a vital and enthralling interest in such 
things as Haydn’s shirt-buttons ! 

At dinner we discussed ‘‘ Fidelio,” which 
Sir W. S. M. B. Potts regarded as ‘the 
supreme achievement of the world in serious 
drama,’’ extolling Beethoven’s dramatic 
genius (which is a little strong), and com- 
paring his music as the outcome of the 
‘* Geist,” with that of Mozart as the pro- 
duction of the ‘ Seele’’ (though I believe 
he translates ‘‘ Geist’’ by ‘‘ ghost,’’ and it 
is surely a doubtful compliment to proclaim 
that Beethoven kept a ‘‘ ghost’’). It was a 
sort of fossil discussion, and seemed to give 
one a breath of the antediluvian world, for 
no mention of, or reference to any method 
or art-principle since ‘‘ Fidelio’’ was made. 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Purcell, and— 
Claude Monteverde! were the only ones in 
it; and when I, in the heat of an argument 
about the doubtful effect of the spoken 
dialogue, so far forgot myself as to refer 
to Wagner, Potts ejaculated something 
with a shudder, and there was a sudden 
silence, all glaring at me as if I had com- 
mitted a crime. I could only look guilty 
and go on with my dinner, while Potts 
lectured about the ‘‘canaille of modern 
composers who neglect the advice, teaching, 
and warnings of ‘us connoisseurs,” I 
managed to pacify my friends, and we all 
decided that we were the “ cultured élite,’’ 
the ‘cream of the cream,’’ the ‘ elect in 
art,’ the “aristocracy of intellect,” the 
altogether and indisputably superior persons 
who care only for ‘‘ the best,’’ while only the 
ignorant multitude, the profanum vulqus 
(Horace, too, was of the Great Family) rave 
about the formless maunderings of unin- 
structed boors. 

After dinner we had two or three quartets 
of Potts’ own, all of the most drearily 
classical type; a sonata or so by some of 
the others, as arid as the Dead Sea Waste ; 
and some strictly classical songs, recalling 
the question in Ezekiel’s vision, “can these 


dry bones live ?’’ These songs, too, would 


‘ 
















"Neha aailagiar iets 
into them; but that evening “I lc 
behold they were very dry.” The day, how- 


ever, was destined to end instorm,andagain| __ 


I was the unfortunate cause. One of the 
distinguished company of doctors wanted a 
roll of music from his coat pocket, and 
- young Bach Potts went out to findit. As 
ill-luck would have it he brought my roll by 
mistake, and, opening it, he exclaimed: 
‘* Whatever’s this? Grieg! Wagner! 
Brahms ! Schumann! Berlioz! Liszt! 
Dvorak ! ” 
I saw that I was now past forgiveness, 
and took my leave hastily. When we met 
for some time after that, Potts would regard 
me with a stern reproving air, and talk of 
the weather ; lately, however, he has avoided 
seeing me altogether, and the reason I think 
must be this. His son Bach is going to the 
bad—that is, he has secretly obtained works 
by Wagner, Liszt, Grieg, and Dvorak, and 
on one occasion was met coming out of 
Covent Garden from a _ performance of 
‘‘Tristan,’? when his father thought he 
was safe listening to Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo”’ at 
‘The Lane.”’ In fact, he is fast becoming 
a virulent specimen of Snobbius Modernus, 
the subject of my next paper, and his father 
no doubt attributes the debauching of his 
mind to me. 
From the snob classical to the snob 
modern, ‘‘ Oh, what a fall was there ’’—Sic 


transit gloria mundi ! 





“eoward, Boward!” 


[Being an extra Academy Ballad, elicited by stress 
of circumstances. } 


‘« Way is your face so red with shame, 
Edward, Edward ? 
Why is your face so red with shame, 
And why so sad go ye, oh?” 
‘‘O I have missed my sight-singing, 
Mother, mother ! 
O I have missed my sight-singing 
Without a valid plea, oh!” 
“You live afar and your throat is sore, 
Edward, Edward ! 
You live afar and your throat is sore 
On every Wednesdée, oh! ” 
‘‘O I have shirked a-more than that, 
Mother, mother ! 
O I have shirked a-more than that : 


1? 


My class of harmonie, oh! 


‘The term is long and ye’ll have more, 
Edward, Edward ! 
The term is long and ye’ll have more : 
Some other dule you drie, oh!” 
















«* They'll cut me out of my ; 
Mother, 
They'll cut me out of my chief « exam., et 
And post me as absentee, oh! “2 sg ms 
“¢ And what will you do for your medals then, 
Edward, Edward ? 
And what will you do for your medals then 
You looked for with such glee, oh!”’ 
‘¢T shall have to go thro' the world without, 
Mother, mother ! 
I shall have to go thro’ the world without: . 
Farewell the Academie, oh !”’ 


‘¢ And what will you do for your own mother 


dear, 
Edward, Edward ? 


And what will you do for your own mother 
dear, 
Who scraped to pay your fee, oh ?”’ 
‘« A bitter curse from me shall you bear, 
Mother, mother ! 
A bitter curse from me shall you bear, 
That youtook nota stick tome, oh!”’ 





Reviews—Mafjor. 

L’ Amico Fritz. Opera in Three Acts. 
P. Mascagni. Vocal score. 

(London and Milan: Ricordi.] 

Queen Hynde of Caledon. Cantata. Libretto 
by James MacCunn. Music by Hamish 
MacCunn. Op. 18. 

[London: Chappell & Co.] 

C. I suppose you haye been deep in 
Mascagni ? 

D. Yes, it has gone deep into me. What 
a lesson nr is for us all! No knowledge, no 
science, no taste, nojudgment; and yet it has 
something worth all those qualities put 
together—it is musical. And what a relief 
it is to see a new opera with music in it! 
Let us hope Leoncavallo’s opera will prove 
as good. 

(. Too many who wish to write operas 
put all manner of uncalled-for and cumber- 
some science into their scores. Knowledge 
and science, and taste and judgment are 
very good and useful things; but it is fatal 
to ‘‘ let them appear when there is no need 


of such vanity.” 


By 









OT eg _ 
° Nevertheless, it is 
of a man with something to 
4’ Amico Fritz’’ is no longer 
; the music ae already been sufficiently 
3 ised, and the over-slight libretto has been 
sufficiently blamed. Let us discuss Hamish 
-MacCunn. At first I had small opinion 
of his talents; but his ‘Ship o’ the 
Fiend’’ Overture disposed me to think more 
favourably of him. 
C. I find his new Cantata very poor in the 
first scene. 
D. He warms up to his work subsequently. 
C. I grant you, but he makes an un- 
favourable impression by his weak beginning, 
some of which is re-introduced later on. 
Let us take it from the opening. He starts 
with a deep A, lasting four bars, and 
evidently suggested by the Samiel-theme, 
though the diminished seventh chord does 
not come ; instead of that the first chord is 
a startling eleventh and minor ninth upon B 
flat, which would make everybody suppose 
something was wrong in the orchestral parts, 
until they heard it resolved. 

D. What is that supposed to represent ? 
Tt is evidently a leitmotif. It re-appears 
after the words, “Oh, beautiful that maiden’s 
hair Of ruddy gold, When o’er her lover’s 
sorrowing face In parting kiss it rolled.” 
Is it a Parting-theme, a Kiss-theme, or 
what ? 

C. I call it the Maiden’s Hair theme. 

D. But you have not mentioned the 
libretto. That is conventional and poor. 
One may call it the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’s orphan boy. We need only 
discuss the music. 

C. The first chorus is a pretty evening 
piece, but the heroine’s solo is weak and dry. 
Then there is a queer choral recitative, 
where the words are ill-judged. The chorus 
informs us that ‘‘ The voice is silent, and the 
queenly head is pillowed on a snowy arm.” 
Immediately the voice is not silent, and she 
sings a dream scena twelve pages long. But 
that scena contains a great deal of very fine 

music. The spirit voices which suddenly 
begin to sing ‘“‘ The Black Bull,” and stop 
as suddenly, may perhaps make great effect 
in performance ; on paper it looks absurd. 
D. The interrogatory monosyllables 
“Whom ?” “ How ?”’ in the first chorus of 


the ‘‘ Matthew’’ Passion, look just as absurd 






chorus, ‘‘ Let thy banner be the Cross,”* 
contains amateurish part-writing; but the 
external effect of the unison orchestral — 





counterpoint must be grand, and it seems 

a pity it is not continued to the end of the 
number, though the greater complexity may - 
be effective. 

C. The second scene, as usual, begins with 
a female chorus, like «‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man,’’ “The Mastersingers,” ‘* Madame 
Angot,” ‘*Les Cloches de Corneville,”’ 
‘¢ Patience,” and most other things now-a- 
days. Mr. MacCunn’s is a good specimen, 
though he might have made more out of so 
graceful a theme as the first two bars of the 
chorus. But why should a solo young lady 
come forward and do a ‘I love to trill the 
whole day long ’’ ? 

D. It is Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay over again, 
except that the words are not so slangy. 
But we are now discussing the music only. 
It is a good waltz tune; sometimes it does 
not fit the words well. That ‘of’ at the 
bottom of page 41 is horrid :— 


SSS 


The bit of meno mosso is too cheap for the 
rest of the piece. 

C. But what a novelty to find the hero a 
baritone! And a prince, too, disguised asa 
minstrel! He appears exactly as does 
Nanki-Poo, to say ‘‘ A wandering minstrel I, 
a thing of shreds and patches, Of ballads, 
songs, and catches, and dreaming lullaby.” 
In the very nature of things, Prince Aidan 
ought to have been a lyric tenor. And if you 
examine the construction of his solo, it offers 
parallels with Nanki-Poo’s. First of all he 
is ‘‘in sentimental mood’’; and then 
‘‘patriotic sentiment is wanted,’’ and we get 
it ‘‘ cut and dried.”’ 

D. But it is a great deal longer than 
Nanki-Poo’s; it is much too long. The 
opening theme, in spite of its My-pretty- 
janishness, I can only call lovely; it is 
exactly what is wanted. If the piece were 
shorter it would make a most useful solo, 
apart from the Cantata. 

(. One wonders that ‘The Black Bull ”’ 
music does not more distinctly re-appear in 
the third scene to announce the approach 
of the Norsemen. Their hymn is bold and 
spirited. Those gloomy deep four-part 
chords, which are the bane of male choral 
numbers, are not altogether avoided here. 





g 










D. The villain tenor’s romance is not 
sufficiently spontaneous, though it has merit, 
After the stern ‘‘ Buffalo Bull’’ theme, the 
defiance to the invaders seems weak, with its 
two sopranos singing in thirds. 

C. But the union of the soloists will bea 
welcome novelty. Then the challenge is 
uninteresting, and the rest of the scene calls 
for no special remark, with the first soprano 
solo repeated at length as a duet. 

D. And that piece is just the one in the 
Cantata which one least wants to hear again. 
The ‘O be joyful’’ concluding chorus ought 
not to be passed over altogether ; the first 
line of the second stanza does not fit the 
music at all. 

C. Taking the work asa whole; if you 
had heard it once, would you particularly 
wish to hear it again ? 

D. As far as I can judge from the look of 
it on paper, I should not much wish to hear 
it more than once, but I should certainly 
like to hear it once, I hope the composer 
will meet with a better libretto at his next 


essay. 

C. We have found a good deal of fault 
with details, though we bestowed unstinted 
praise on some parts. JI hope we shall 
never fall into the mistake of extolling the 
superiority of English music, and at the 
same time always sneering at every par- 
ticular individual English composition. A 
worthy German musician, long settled in 
England, recently spoke very strongly to 
me on that point. 

D. Some of our critics are very blame- 
worthy in that respect. Let us do other- 
wise; but when musicians judge a musician’s 
work, technical deficiencies strike them. 
The choral part-writing in No. 5 is, perhaps, 
the worst point of the whole Cantata, because 
it seems to indicate a lack of natural gift in 
that direction. Skipping to a discord by 
similar motion is about the greatest fault in 
vocal writing, and Mr. MacCunn does it 
repeatedly, even unaccompanied. He has 
simply transcribed a series of pianoforte 
chords, which are not chorally conceived at 


all. 

C. Per contra, his accompaniments seem 
admirable, conceived most orchestrally, and 
should be very effective in performance. 

D. To conclude with a dark saying. 
‘Tristan und Isolde’’ was composed more than 
thirty years ago; it is, therefore, not the 
music of the present day, but is already 
a generation behind. ‘The bearings of 
this observation hes in the application on 
it.” 


oi 
.- . : \\ 
XVI. as 

In READING AT SIGHT, one should endeavour 
not merely to read the notes, but the music. 

It seems an absurdly unnecessary piece of 
advice to offer; all the same, it appears only 
toomuch needed. For it is only too obvious, 
that merely spelling out the notes with the 
eye, is unwarily often enough allowed to 
pass as ‘‘reading.’’ It isnot so much that 
no attempt is made to ‘‘ take in ”’ the music 
in the higher sense, to perceive its emotional 
and intellectual significance (for that may 
certainly often be too difficult if not impossible 
to perceive at a first reading), but that no 
effort is made, even to grasp the mere 
substance—the mere words and phrases—of 
the text. ; 

It is just the same with letter-press. 
So long as the worps cannot be recognised 
at a glance, so long there is no real reading 
at all. Mentally but to hear the sound of 
each letter successively is not reading, but 
merely spelling. Likewise with music. So 
long as the eye can only see one note at a 
time, so long as each note has to be con- 
sciously questioned, so long must it remain 
impossible to read the musical words. 

Hence the necessity cannot be too strongly 
urged, of allowing the page before one, to 
convey harmonies, phrases, melodies, and 
rhythms; forifone follow the naturalimpulse, 
merely automatic eye-reading of the discon- 
nected notes will be acquired, and not THE 
PERCEIVING MUSICAL IDEAS AT A GLANCE. 


of Music 
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Ir soutp be made an unexceptional rule 
for practising and playing: To see, know, 
expect or intend, each and every note ; 
consciously to po it; and to HHar that it is 
done. 

Or in three words : 


I,: Mean! 
II.: Do! 
TIL. < Hgae! 


CorrEcT THINKING alone insures correct 
playing. 

In aux ‘‘ technique ’’—no matter in what 
subject—the effort must be of the Will only. 

Any consciousness of muscular resistance, 


is about the strongest proof there can be, 
that faulty ‘‘ production ” is occurring. 


Some sien for noting slight time-variations 
(of the same nature as the ———= ——— 
















capable of giving cuRVED TIME requires no 
‘sign on the paper, loses its force. For if it 
is advisable to mark tone-colourings, then 
certainly should time-graces also be marked. 
The whole character of an idea—especially 
in modern music—often entirely depending 
on its correct translation in this respect. 





REALLY LISTENING, is probably the most 
vital part of practising. 





Use your Heap more than your EYE in 
playing. 

In other words, let the performance be 
conscious, and not merely unconscious— 
automatic. 





Waar a foolish notion it is, and the fair 
sex mostly still firmly cling to it: that to 
clap one’s hands in recognition of a success- 
ful performance, or otherwise to express 
fervent enthusiasm, is a sign of ‘‘ bad breed- 
ing,” ‘* bad form,”’ or vulgarity ! 

Such super-genteel ladies and gentlemen 
can surely not know or understand, what 
great and necessary encouragement a good 
hearty round of applause means to an artist! 
For is it not the first principle of gentlemanly 
or ladylike conduct to have delicate considera- 
tion for the feelings of others ? 

To withhold deserved approval, is surely 
therefore against all canons of good behaviour ? 
For not only must it necessarily pain the 
artist, butit forms besidesa species of uNTRUTH- 
FULNESS. 

So let us all then quite comfortably defy 
an etiquette which would tend but to make 
us like unto fishes and sloths. And let us 
unreservedly give way to our generous 

feelings when artists have been generous 
by us! 


Ir 1s astounpinG what people will put up 
with in the shape of bad Pianofortes! They 
spend huge sums on a fine house, and on 
‘‘keeping up style,’ and cheerfully pay 
hundreds for a bit of table or chair—and 
then grudge the small sum required for the 
purchase of a really efficient Piano; and 
instead, have a wooden, leathery, voiceless 






unable to grasp the fact, that their imability 
to perceive musical “form” im Wagener, 
merely is a repetition of the old, old tale, of 
people being at first invariably led to suppose 
that there is ‘‘no form ” at all, when the 
particular shapes that they have learnt to 
accustom themselves to are absent. These 
shapes, which long habit have made easy of 
recognition, not being in evidence, the rash 
verdict is: ‘‘ no form,” ‘* chaotic,” ‘‘ unclear 
and involved,” and the rest of the trite and 
convincing phrases the public-following critic 
so dearly loves. 

Surely the fact, that a large number of 
people confess themselves able to perceive 
shapefulness, should make such dogmatizers 
pause before committing themselves to asser- 
tions of this nature? Something being 
perceived by many, there must probably be 
something apprehendable, for if there were 
nought but shapelessness, then perception 
must remain impossible ? 

No doubt there are people who “ see”’ 
ghosts (yea, Lady Ghenkyns’ too!) and 
animated and skittish tables, ‘‘ spirit hands ”’ 
(always very material when a sceptic clutches 
at them), lively bits of slate pencil, and 
hymn-tuney accordions in dark rooms ; but 
when not caused by mere trickery, such 
‘‘manifestations’’ have to be regarded as 
‘subjective ”’ (7.e., ‘from in’ards”’!) and 
dating either from liver complaint, biliousness, 
or else from sheer credulity. And then 
such-like‘‘ manifestations ’’ variably vanish 
on strict scientific investigation being brought 
to bearonthem. But“ credulity” is surely 
no explanation of the fact that whole 
masses of mankind are able to see and 
perceive ‘‘ shapes”’ in the works of a Master, 
whose manner of speaking, certain critics 
would have us believe, contains nothing 
graspable at all! In fact, the conclusion is 
forced upon one, that these have neither 
sufficiently investigated, nor studied, nor 
sufficiently heard the works in question, and 
thus these have remained unfamiliar lan- 
guage, and only for this reason incompre- 
hensible. Wagner’s form may indeed be 
said to be but a development of that part of 
the Symphony form, which just gives that its 
character—the ‘‘ free fantasia” or develop- 









ment section, where ideas, simple it may be in | ‘ 
themselves, are ‘‘ composed ”’ into a wondrous 
flood of music. 
might not inaptly be described as_ the 
syNTHETIC—his music consisting not of a 
mere statement of ideas, but of a continuously 
built-up structure. 

It is the same with the cry of ‘‘no mest 
Have not all the great composers been barked 
at precisely on this point? ‘True, Waenes th 
does not usually give us set Duos, Trios, or 







Hence Wagner’s “‘ form ” poor “Pore. 


Capriceio in F sharp min 















(Accompanist, ea 
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Quintets, nor does his ever-present and | Ronpzav A 1a Potonatse—Pianoforte 
W. Sterndale Bennett. 


flowing melos take the shape of ‘“ tunes ”’ 
which the Baker’s apprentice can whistle 
after hearing once. But surely it is melody 
all the same ? even though it be not brick- 
and-mortared into limited entities of sixteen 
or thirty-two bars’ duration. 

No, Wagner has given posterity but few 
‘‘tunes’’; buton the other hand, his dramatic, 
poetical, and musical Art-Work so brims 
over with a continuous stream of vivid 
melody, that to find a near likeness to him 
we have to go back to that greatest of 
melodists—Jouann SEBASTIAN Bacu. 


Fortnightly Concerts. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 4TH ULT. 
Auutecro Vivace from 5th Symphony-—-Organ 
Charles Marie Widor. 
Mr. G. B. J. ArrKEen.* 
Sona, ‘‘ Maydew ” W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Miss Eprru BrapsHaw. 
(Accompanist, Miss Liuzwxa Davins. ) 


Scuerzo in C Sharp minor—Pianoforte 
Francois Frederic Chopin. 
Miss Maspet Motynevx. 
‘“Night‘Lies on the Silent Highways” ) 
* B’en as a Lovely Flower ” 


“Greeting ” 
Llewela Davies (Macfarren Scholar), 


Miss Kare Cove (Westmoreland Scholar). 
(Accompanist, Miss Luzwexa Davins.) 


Sonata in A (Op. 47)—Pianoforte and Violin 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Miss Apa Tounxs and Mr. Paiip Carute. 


Sone (MS.), ‘‘Luna’s Lament” ... Arthur Hinton 
(Student). 


Sones (MSS.) 


Miss Exste Mackenzie. 
(Accompanist, Mr. AnrHur Hin Ton.) 


ALLEGEOMA) (Op. 163—two ) Franz 
NON TROPPO ; Quintet { Violins, Viola, and Ss aon! 
AbaGIo j two Violoncellos) J eet 


Miss Gertroupe Coxxins, Miss K. Roprnson, 
Mr. A. Wauenn, Mr. Berrie P. Parker, 
and Mr. Herpert WALENN. 


“Thou Bloomest like a Flower ” 
Sones Anton Rubinstein. 


‘Maiden Song” Joseph Joachim Raff. 
Miss Beatrice Lucas. 
(Accompanist, Miss Marcarer Goprrey.) 


Miss ADELINE P. Mauuerr.* 
Sone, ‘‘ This Garment by Day” (Odysseus) 
Max 


Bruch. 
Miss A. Drnexxt. 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 





PROGRAMME OF THE 18TH ULT. 
InTROpUCTION AND FucuE (Sonata, No. 5)—Organ 
Gustav Merkel. 


Mr. H. E. Macenerson.* 


Sone (MS.), ‘A Farewell” William F. Winckworth 
(Student). 


Miss Evsre MacKENZIE. 
(Accompanist, W. F. WinckworTx.) 


a. RoMANCE + ae Frank Idle 
b. Ruapsopy } (MISS ,), yee { (Student). 
Mr. Percy Exuiort. 
Sona (MS.), ‘‘ Through the Clover”’ Reginald Steggalt 
(Student). 
Miss Synvra WARDELL. 

(Accompanist, Mr. R. Srr@Gau). 
PotonalsE (Violin) Henri Wieniawski-. 
Mr. Horace Rape. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Frank Hots). 

I chant my lay” n (Gipsy 


‘Songs my mother taught me’ Songs). 
Antonin Dvofdk. 


Miss Mase Buckuer. 
(Accompanist, Miss Luzewexa Davrss). 
Drs AsEnps ((Phantasiestiicke, Op. 12,) Robert 
AUFSCHWUNG {N os. Land 2). Peanatorts} Schumann, 
Miss Avis Bowman. 

Quartet, ‘‘ Ecco quel fiero istante”” Michael Costa. 
Miss Ricuarpson, Miss Darrorne, Mr. Lewis Tomas, 
Mr. ArtHur Bartow. 

Sonata in F—F lute George Frederic Handel. 
Mr. Brooks. 


(Accompanist, Mr. Ronanp REVELL.) 


Sone, ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair” 
George Frederic Handel. 


Miss Katre THomas. 
(Accompanist, Miss Lurweua Davrgs). 
Strupy in E | Pianofort ; oe Sterndale 


CapricE in A minor Bennett. 
Miss Mack. 


Duet, ‘‘ The Night Hymn at Sea” 
Arthur Goring Thomas. 


Miss 8. Sour and Mr. A. AppLesy. 
(Accompanist, Miss Margaret GopFREy). 


Vrouin Sono, “ Elégie”’ A. Bazzini. 
Miss Marron Easton.* 
(Accompanist, Mr. $8. SzczEraANowsK1.) 


* With whom this subject is a second study, 
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Flute—Mr. C, Aury. \ Sf 
Oboes—Messrs. G. Horton and E. C. Horton, Jun. 
Horn—Mr. Borsporrr. 

Organ—Mr. F. Hous. 
Conductor—Dr. A. C. MackEenziE. 
PRELUDE AND Fucus in E minor (MS.)—Pianoforte 

Isabel Coates (Student). 
Miss Isapen Coates. 
‘“‘Tch grolle nicht”’ 
laa is Er, der Herrlichste von Allen” 
Miss ANNIE CHILD. Schumann. 
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fp 3 “ ‘Das Rheingold”... Richard Wagner. 
r Miss E. Cuampers, Miss E. Downes, 
and Mr. H. Lane Witson. 


APPASSIONATA, E CON 
iia Uae od For Violin and | Robert 


Panerai Pianoforte Schumann. | Turrry-Two Variations in C aed arya 
Mr. Baniarp Grirron and Mr. 8. Szczepanowsx1. Miss Ina Berrs (Liszt Scholar). : 
Arr, ‘* O Lord, Thou hast searched me out ”’ AIR For Strings, Piano- Bach. 
(‘‘ Woman of Samaria”’), William Sterndale Bennett. | In Moro Berens | forte, and Organ } Paganini. 


Miss Brerrua THompson. 
(Accompanist, Miss Liry Wxsv.) 
“ce ”? 

Ann, “Che fare | Christoph Willibald Gluck. 

Miss Jesste KENNEDY. 

(Accompanist, Miss Dora Marrnay.) 
Recrrarion, ‘‘ The Legend of Bregenz”’ 

Adelaide Anne Procter. 

Miss AnniE Howarp. 


, ‘* Ave Maria ”’ + 4 Luigi Cherubini. 

Miss Kars Farruin. 
(Accompanist, Miss Luzewrexa Davis.) 

Quartet in D major, for Two Violins, Viola, 


‘“‘T think on thee”’ 
‘¢ Tf thou art sleeping, maiden” 
Frank Idle (Student). 
Miss Vrotet Rosrnson. 
Romance, Op. 26, No. 1) p; 
Srupy, Op. 23, No. 2 | Pianoforte fee 
Mr. Fritz Reap. 

“« Wourram’s Puantasy” (‘‘ Tannniuser’’) Wagner. 
(With accompaniment of Violas, Violoncellos, 
and Harp.) 

Mr. ArrHur APPLEBY. 

‘“INNIG, SEHR LEBHAFT, MIT EINIGEN Pomp, Erwas 
BEWEGT’”’ (HuMORESKE)—Pianoforte Schwmann. 

Miss Grorarna AscoucH. 


Sones (MSS.) { 


Rubinstein. 


AIR 


and Violoncello, Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. “Songs my mother taught me” Dvordk. 

Miss Conurs, Mr. A. C. H. Davies, Mr. A. Warn, | 5°X¢8 {i Like a blossoming lilac ” Brahms. 
and Mr. H. WAuLENN. Miss ELLEN CHAMBERS. 

** Cannava ’?—Pianoforte Robert Schumann. | ScHERzo in B minor, Op. 20—Pianoforte Chopin. 


Miss EpitH Mann. Miss CHristiInE GREENHILL. 


Czarpas—Violoncello 
Miss Kate Ovtp. 


Adolphe Fischer. 


Ubat our Old Students are doing. 


Mr. C. Emnyn Jones gave an Evening Concert at 
Steinway Hall on the 3rd ult. He was supported by 
Madame Emlyn Jones, Miss Pollie Collins, Miss 
Nellie Hill, Miss Mary Jenkins, Mr. Aquila Jones, 
and Mr. Arthur Barlow (vocalists); Mr. John 


The Roval Academy Students’ 
Chamber Concert. 


PRoGRAMME OF THE 20TH ULT. 


Canara, ‘* When will God recall my Spirit?” Bach. 


For Solo Voices, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ.{ 
Sopranos—Mrs. Boyz ; Misses K. Ricuarpson, 


Thomas gave some harp solos, and Mr. Philip 
Cathie (violin) and Mr. Learmont Drysdale (piano) 
also helped. Recitations were given by Miss Alice 


M. Rogtnson, E. Rasey, and Rorsvuck. 
Contraltos—Misses A. Curxp, B. Dors, V. 
GavperalTH, J. Kennepy, and E. Hanps. 
Tenors—Messrs. Beaumont, Brozrex, Cotman, 
Parrot, and WAREHAM. 
Basses—Messrs. AppLesy, Bartow, OTTEWELL, 
Waters, and WILson. 
Ist Violins—Messrs. Carn and Exuiorr; 
Barns and CHapman. 
2nd Violins—Messrs. Sxirrsey and WinckwortuH; 
Misses Baver and Turner. 
Violas—Messrs. Dyson, Hann, Reve, and 
Miss Cuirrorp. 


Pryce Jones, and Mr. Stanley Hawley acted as 
accompanist. 


Mr. Atsert Hennrne gave a Concert at Steinway 
Hall onthe 2nd ult. Besides his own singing, songs 
were given by Miss Constance Adair, Mrs. Albert 
Henning, Miss Jessie Kennedy, and Mr. Arthur 
Barlow. Herr Max Reichel played some violin 
solos, Mr. Charles Monkley recited, and Miss 
Annie Mukle acted as accompanist. 


Misses 


Mr. Enear Houuuanp gave a Pianoforte Recital in 
conjunction with Mr. Alison Philipps at Princes’ 
Hall on the 17th ult. He played, amongst other 
pieces, Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
Schumann's ‘ Faschingsschwank”’ and Chopin’s B 
flat minor Scherzo. 





* Three water-nymphs, Woglinda, Wellgunda, and Floss- 
hilda, are sporting about round the treasure of the Rhine- 
one, which they guard. Annoyed by the attentions of an 

bp gy Alberic, they tease him by simulating affec- 
ion: ut he, learning from them the value of the magic 
gold to one who forswears love, in a fury utters the renun- 
ciation and bears off the treasure. 


+ The Organ part has been specially written for this 
performance by Mr. E. Prout. 


Mr. Watter MAcrarren gaye an “ At home ” on 
the 27th ult. 
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Steinway Hall on the 21st ult. 


Mr. W. G. Cusrys’s Annual Concert came off at 
St James’s Hall on the 22nd ult. 


Miss Kare Cove appeared at the London 
Saturday Concert of the 18th ult. 








Miss Maupe V. Waite gave a Concert at Princes’ 
Hall on the 24th ult. 


From Mrs. ArrHur O’Leary we have received an 
interesting new Contralto or Baritone song, ‘ Es ist 
zu spat,’ obtainable from Messrs. Novello. 


Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 


Drsr Srr,—Mr. Kemp’s objections to the use of 

superfluous accidentals has somewhat surprised me. 
He speaks of the present practice as ‘‘ the old rule,” 
whereas it is a comparatively modern innovation; 
“the old rule” was to write accidentals every time 
they occur, and Mendelssohn wished to retain it 
when he edited works for the London Handel Society 
(see his letters), Mr. Kemp also apparently imagines 
that I am the first to suggest a return to “ the old 
rule,” but for a generation past there has been a 
movement towards it. Kroll continually repeats 
accidentals in his edition of the ‘ Forty-Eight”’ ; 
Tausig, who died more than twenty years ago, did 
the same thing in his masterly selection from the 
same work; Von Biilow has occasionally done it in 
his editions of Cramer’s and Chopin’s Studies. 
That Mr. Kemp should imagine that confusion would 
arise because one editor would write more superfluous 
accidentals than another, is another strange thing. 
The present rule would still hold good ; and all extra 
accidentals would be obviously introduced for the 
sake of convenience. Let Mr. Kemp examine 
Kroll’s edition of the ‘ Forty-Hight” (Peters, 
la—b), and ask himself if he has been confused by 
the extra F sharp in the counter-subject of the first 
fugue, or the extra B natural in the very theme of 
the second fugue, or if confusion could ever possibly 
arise. Kroll, Tausig, and others who have followed 
them, were only returning to the practice of Bach. 
Tausig’s selection of the ‘‘ Forty-Hight ” was intended 
specially for the formation of virtuosi, and accord- 
ingly the most difficult fingering at all reasonable 
has been used. But Tausig took pains to removeall 
useless hindrances, such as those of notation. 

Our notation was invented for diatonic chants, 
and it is unsurpassable for that purpose. But it is 
quite unsuited for Wagner’s “ Tristan,” or Liszt’s 
“Feux Follets,” or Henselt’s ‘‘ Vie orageuse,” or 
Chopin’s A minor Etude, or even some of Bach’s 
chromatic conceptions. To make it capable of 
expressing these works, we call in the aid of a 
number of makeshifts worthy of Robinson Crusoe. 
For a compass of three diatonic octaves our notation 
is nearly all that can be desired; for a compass of 
seven chromatic octaves it is all that can be not 
desired, without being absolutely impossible. 
Adding orchestral notation to that of the pianoforte, 
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methylene, and even then have to 
accidentals and key-signatures before they can say 
for certain what the real name is. 

Sooner or later a Semitonic Notation must come 
into use, when there will be ‘‘ one sign, one note,” 
and the chromatic scale will be written— 





In that happy, golden time, music will flourish like 
a green bay horse, and the pianoforte teacher’s (and 
student’s) life will be a foretaste of Paradise. There 
will doubtless be disadvantages even then, but the 
gain will be immeasurable. We may not live to see 
it; but at least let us do all we can to palliate the 
clumsiness of our diatonic notation, which has only 
two staves to express the eighty-five different notes 
of our pianofortes. And the improvement is not 
intended, as Mr. Kemp imagines, solely for the un- 
musical. The really musical student and the 
mature artist would benefit much more. As 
Schumann says: ‘‘One must live a hundred lives 
to become acquainted with everything that is good.” 
Those who will benefit least by the making of 
superfluous accidentals are the unmusical, who 
require to have pieces drummed into them by main 
force, and who expect the teacher to do everything 
for them. Those who will benefit most by improve- 
ments in notation are the musically gifted and 
enthusiastic, who wish a wide acquaintance with 
music. 

Three facts have been set forth—(1) ‘‘ The old 
rule” is not the present practice; (2) some of the 
best musicians and greatest performers have, for a 
generation past, endeavoured to return to ‘‘the old 
rule” ; (3) it is for the benefit of all, not a concession 
to the unmusical. When Mr. Kemp apprehends 
these three facts he will doubtless change his 
opinion ; he has made the very common mistake of 
supposing that the state of things in which he was 
educated has always been the case, and that to alter 
it would be a mistake. I think none of my sugges- 
tions are new, except that of placing fingering 
where it can be seen. 

I should like to add a second instance of the time 
of a piece being mistaken through want of clearness 
in the directions. I refer to Sullivan’s ‘‘I have a 
song to sing O” (‘* Yeomen of the Guard”). Three 
different musicians have, to my knowledge, taken 
this piece about twice as fast as it is taken at the 
theatre ; they supposed that Allegro referred to the 
minim instead of the crotchet.—Yours, &c., 

H, Davey. 
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l Times She poe and best Musical Journal 3 im Esictenea, and 
is Sec gen far exceeds ae of any other Paper devoted to the Art, either 
ign. or English. ~ a 

Tbe “puaical. Times: eentans Original Articles on Current and Past Events 
+e Chaat connected with Music, aaa ae os ake the most Eminent Writers connected 
: ee aes with: Musical Literature, 


. ~The Ausical Times contains Reviews of all paptirtarit works published at 
S45 = Home and abroad. 
The adusical Times erniaiie Notices of. Operatic Performances, Concerts, and 
ae aly other important ‘Musical Events which occur in London. 
| The Musical Times contains Occasional Notes on passing events, and accounts 
—2.0F Musical Performances in all provincial towns as well as> these which take 
place on the Continent, in the Colonies, and wherever the Art is cultivated. 


_ The Musical Times. contains an Anthem or Part-Song, which may also be 
; _ purchased separately, price 14d. 


The Musical Times forms so Ao the a-teeord.of news that sibscribers in. all 


parts of the world may rely upon being kept fully informed of everything of 
importance in connection with Music and Musical Performances. 


The Musical Times is the best medium for Advertisements relating to Music 
and. kindred subjects. 
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; Three 3 new , Studies. Op. 139 he a os 
Voyage Autour de ma ‘Chambre. | "op. 140. 
Four Barcarolles. Op.141. TwoBooks ... 
Variations sur un Théme de Robert Schumann. OF 
Fourth Sonata. Op. 143 i a ee oe ae ate 
Caprice Etude... Op. 144. No. 1503 Be ee 
Caprice sur la Marche des Elfes. a 144, Ne: 2 we aoe 


Un Cahier de Valses. Op. 145 ... : ES aes a Bs. 
First Sonatina. Op.146 =. ne ee 2 CU RES aoe eee 
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Two Studies in C major and A minor, Op.154.. .... ~~ Baas (ied 
Bix. Valses. Op. 152 9-32 “eee 275) Solo, ic Duet, 68. 
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> No. 3, 8s.; No.4, 4s. 


Fabliau.::. Op. 458.200" (2.20 Shs = Se ee As, 
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15 Siege of Schubert jancartbed for the Pianolorte:. wso7 each: 2g; 
1. Hedge Roses Heidenroslein : 
2. Wanderer’s Night Song Wanderer’s N achtlied 
3. Ever Near Nihe der Geliebten 
4. Wandering Das Wandern 
5. Halt by the Brook Halt 
6. The Butterfly Der Schmetterling 
7. Good Night _ Zur guten Nacht 
8. The Watercourse Wasserfluth 
9. By the Lake Am See 
10. Will 0’ the Wisp Irrlicht 
11. By the Sea Am Meer 
12, The Hurdy-Gurdy Player Der Leyermann 
13. Lay of the Knight of Toggenburg © Romanze des Ritter Toggenburg 
14, Evening Star Abendstern _ 
15. Spirit Dance Ger Geistertanz 
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Suites Anglaises. Partita Nos. 1 to 3, &c.— 
Suites Frangaises. Partita Nos. 4 and 5, &c. 
No. 3.—Bach. Twenty Pieces from Petits Preludes, 
Concertos, Suites Anglaises, &c. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 4.—Handel. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites r to 7, 
Sonatas, ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” &c. 
No. 5.—Handel. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 8 to 12, 
Gavottes, &c. 
No. 6.—Handel. 
16, Water Music, &c. 
| Nos. 4, 5, and 6, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 
| 








No. 7.—Marches. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Hero’s March,’’ Rakoczy’s March, Bridal 

) March ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ &c. 
No. 8.—Marches. Fifteen Pieces, including Meyerbeer’s 
Coronation March, Cornelius March, Pilgrim’s 
March, &c. 
No. 9.—Marches. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March, March ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ &c. 
| Nos. 7, 8, and 9, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 10.—Gavottes, Minuets, &c. Sixteen Pieces, includ- 
ing Rameau’s Gavotte, Zimmermann’s Gavotte, 
Calkin’s Minuet, Silas’s Bourrée, &c. 

No. 11.—Gavottes, Minuets, &c. Sixteen Pieces, includ- 
ing Gluck's Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, 
Bach’s Bourrée, &c. 

No. 12.—Gayottes, Minuets, &c. Sixteen Pieces includ- 
ing W. Macfarren’s 2nd Gavotte, Sir J. Benedict's 
Gavotte, Mozart’s Minuet, &c. 

Nos. 10, 14, and 12, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 13.—Wollenhaupt, J. Ten Pieces, including Marche 
Hongroise, Scherzo Brilliant, &c. 

No. 14.—Wollenhaupt, J. Ten Pieces, including ‘La 
Gazelle,”’ ‘‘ Mazeppa Galop,” &c. 

No. 15.—Wollenhaupt, J. Ten Pieces, including ‘‘ Les 
Clochettes,”’ ‘‘ Feu Follet,’’ &c. 
Nos. 13, 14, and 15, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 16.—Schweizer, Otto. Eight Scottish Airs (arranged 
for four hands). 


No. 17.Spindler, Fritz. 
muring Rivulet,’’ 
hauser”’), &c. 

No. 18.—Spindler, Fritz. Nine Pieces, including ‘‘ L’Oisil- 
lon,” ‘‘ Le Carillon,” “‘ The Evening Star"’ (‘‘ Tann- 
hauser ’’), &c. 

No. 19.Spindler, Fritz. Ten Pieces, including ‘‘ Jeu 
des Ondes,’’ Valse Mélodieuse, Spinning Song 
(‘Flying Dutchman”’), &c. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 








Nine Pieces, including ‘‘ Mur- 
The Pilgrims’ Chorus (‘’Tann- 





No. 20.—Goetz, Hermann. Five Compositions, 

No. 21.—Goetz, Hermann. Four Compositions, 

No. 22,—Goetz, Hermann. Six Compositions, 
Nos, 20, 21, and 22, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 





No, 23.—Rheinberger, Josef. Seven Compositions. 

No. 24.—Rheinberger, Josef. Eleven Compositions. 

No. 25,—Rheinberger, Josef. Seven Compositions. 
Nos. 23, 24, and 25, in One Vol,, cloth, 4s. 


No. 26.—Tours, Berthold. Juvenile Album. Eight Char- 
acteristic Pieces (Duets), 2s 
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Op. 27, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 28, Nos. 

No. 31. Kjerulf, Halfdan. - pelea : .5and 6; 

and Twenty Songs arranged f for the 
the Composer. nae 

Nos. 29, 30, and 34, in One Vol., ‘cloth, 48. aS 


Nos. 32, 33, and 34, The National Dance Music of Scot. 
land. Arranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander — 
Mackenzie: with additions by his son, ‘Dr. A. Gs 
Mackenzie. ‘ 

Nos. 32, 33, and 34, in One Vol., cloth, 4S. 
















No. 35.—Mackenzie, Dr. yar s Eight Pieces. Op. 13, ~ 
Nos. 1 to 5; Op. 15, Nos. 1 to 3. 9 

No. 36. —Mackenzie, Dr. A. C. Nine Pieces. Op. 20, — 
Nos. 1 to 6; Op. 23, Nos. 1 to 3. : | 

No. 37.._Mackenzie, Dr. A.C. Six Songs. Transcribed 


for the Pianoforte by Guiseppe Buonamici. 
Nos. 35, 36, and 37, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 38.—Altschul, Rudolf. Fifty Hungarian National - 
Songs. 


No. 41.—Liadoff, Anatole. Twenty-one Pieces. Op. 2, 
Nos. 1 to 14; Op. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6; Op. 6; 
Op. 15, Nos. 1 and 2. 





No. 42.—Liadoff, Anatole. Seven Pieces. Op. 4, Nos. 
1 to 4; Op. 7, Nos. r and 2; Op. 11. 
No. 43.—Liadoff, Anatole. Ten Pieces. Op. 8; Op. 9, 


Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Op. 13, 
Nos. 1 to 4. 
Nos. 44, 42, and 43, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 44.—Cui, César. Thirteen Pieces. Op. 20, Nos. 
T tO: 02 ¢ Op. 21, No. 3. 
No. 45.—Cui, César. Eleven Pieces. 





Op. 21, No. 4; 


Op. 22, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Op. 31, No. 2; Op. 39, 
Nos. 1 to 6. 
No. 46.—Cui, César. Seven Pieces. Op. 22, No. 4; 


Op. 29, No. 1; Op. 30, No. 1; Op. 35, Nos, 1 and 2; 
Op. 40, Nos. 2 and 4 
Nos. 44, 45, and 16, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 47.—Schubert, Franz, Four Impromptus. Op. go. 
No. 48.—Schubert, Franz. Four Impromptus. Op. 142. 
No. 49.—Schubert, Franz. Moments Musicales (Op.94), 


and Adagio and Rondo (Op. 145). 
Nos. 47, 48, and 49, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 


No. 50.—Schubert, Franz... Three Sets of Variations, 
Andante, and Klavierstiick. 

No, 54.—Schubert, Franz. Adagio, Allegretto, and March 
in E major, &c. 

No. 52.—Schubert, Franz. 


Scherzi. 
Nos. 50, 54, and 52, in One Vol., cloth, 4s, 


No, 53.—Hofmann, H. ‘ The Trumpeter of Sakkingen ” 
(Op. 52) and Two Valse Caprices (Op. 2). 
No, 54.—Hofmann, H. “Italian Love Tale” (Op. 19) and 
Five other Pieces, 
No. 55.—-Hofmann, H. Fourteen Pieces. 
Nos, 53, 54, and 55, in One Vol., cloth, 4s. 
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Delenda est Cartbago. 


THe abandonment of the customary 
autumn season of Promenade Concerts in 
London has not created the slightest surprise 
or regret in the minds of the general public, 
yet it is a deeply significant fact, all the 
more significant from the very apathy with 
which it is regarded. The Promenade 
Concerts held for so many successive seasons 
at Covent Garden Theatre were, from an 
art standpoint, feeble and degraded affairs, 
the professed object of which was to coax 
the frivolous and vulgar into taking an 
interest in good music, by sandwiching 
small portions of the very best of such fare 
between thick slabs of the natural food of 
Philistia, much on the same principle as 
religious folk endeavour to allure the 
thoughts of sinners to better things by 
giving them tracts in which the texts that 
are to do them good are covered up by the 
jam of blood and thunder romance. Still 
an effort for improvement is a good thing, 
barren and hopeless though it may be. 
Religious people are content to go on for 
ever ‘‘ sowing the good seed,” as they call it, 
and leaving the results of their efforts 
unknown; whereas those who strive to 
cultivate the artistic tastes of the masses 
sooner or later always abandon their futile 
efforts. Indeed, a more painful and humili- 
ating spectacle than the average Promenade 
Concert it is hard to conceive. It has 
always been precisely the same since the 
time of Jullien. The upper gallery fills with 
serious working men, mostly Germans, who 
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think their hard earned shilling well 
expended in a good musical evening. But 
the good music is only for the first hour, 
when the rest of the house is nearly empty ; 
and when the ‘*‘ masses’”’ begin to arrive, at 
half-past nine or so, the second part of the 
programme is of the Variety Show order. 
The magnificent orchestra, consisting chiefly 
of members of the opera band, plays English 
dance music (such pieces as the respective 
publishers desire to push, and will pay for) 
and accompanies cornet polkas or lady 
whistlers. Royalty ballads fill up between, 
and the whole performance generally con- 
cludes with Jullien’s British Army Quadrille, 

In former years attempts were made to 
render the music of the first part attractive 
and there used to be beethoven nights, 
Wagner nights, Oratorio nights, even English 
nights (the second part of the programme 
remaining unaffected, of course); but— 
save only in Jullien’s heyday*—it was 
found that these efforts met with little 
response, and the refreshments forming the 
largest source of income, those who refreshed 
had to be chiefly considered. They were 
attracted by the stage being every season 
fitted up in some fresh and fantastic style of 
decoration, while the entertainment gravitated 
more and more towards the one thing which 
the masses have always generally appreciated 
—Variety. Thencame the temperance move- 
ment. Refreshments became less and less 
remunerative andit was clear that Promenade 
Concerts were doomed. They struggled on 
for a season or two, and this year, owing to 
the chance that all the most suitable theatres 
were unavailable, the enterprise became 
defunct, in all probability, never to be resus- 
citated. 

For there is no use blinking our eyes to the 
facts : whether the rise of democracy is the 
cause (as we believe) or not, it is evident that 
the great tide of vulgarity not only rises 


*We read in the Musical World of December 9, 1854, that 
“On Wednesday the ‘ Mendelssohn night’ proved so attractive 
that hundreds literally were turned from the doors and the 
body of the theatre was so densely thronged as to create 
serious inconvenience to the female part of the audience, 
were carried out fainting.” 















totter, and fall one by one, and it is not 
worth any man’s while to rebuild them. 
Each year sees a huge increase in the mul- 
titude of fellow-creatures who instead of 
working—the only thing they are fit for— 
come out in the evenings, saying: ‘“‘ Amuse 
us if you can—instruct us if you dare!” 


They do not want to be educated or|i 


made to think; they want to be amused. 
And they can only be amused by Variety. 
Yes, you will say, but there is another anda 
better class. Quite true ; you and I belong to 
it, don’t we? But the vulgar class forms now 
such a gigantic, overwhelming majority as to 
make it worth no man’s while to cater for 
the other. Just as when the import duty 
is taken off some article of consumption— 
say tea—it becomes within reach of the 
masses, and straightway the demand for the 
coarser kinds of tea is prodigious. People 
say—'* What a push we have given to the 
tea trade !’’ but while the shippers cannot 
bring the stuff over fast enough for the 
market, you will find it nearly impossible to 
get a fine quality of tea, if you offered ten 
shillings a pound. Look at the facts ! 
Londoners were believed to be very fond of 
oratorio, but the Albert Hall Society is now 
our only choir, unless you reckon the Bach 
Choir, practically a private society. Part- 
songs and madrigals are now never heard, 
and local choral and orchestral societies find 
it the hardest thing in the world to keep 
alive. On the other hand, not only are 
there over three hundred Music Halls open 
and flourishing in the county of London, 
but several of the best West-end theatres are 
about to swell the ranks ; the Royal English 
Opera is the most lamentable case, but the 
Olympic and several others are going the 
same way. Years ago Walter Besant 
predicted this fate for the Albert Hall; it is 
by no means certain that the fulfilment of 
his prophecy is not near at hand. 

This jeremiad, or something very like it, 
has been uttered before in our columns ; but 
we deem it our duty to strive constantly to 
keep people awake to the actual facts, and 
not to let them bask in the optimistic 
dreams, born of multitudinous loeal exams. 
and much talk about music. One chance 
remains for English music. A certain 
learned musical historian has propounded 
an encouraging theory, based on the 
experience of ages. The highest develop- 
ments of art, he says, have always sprung 
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people, that therefore it is 
destined to become the nucleus of some- 
thing great in the future. We fail 
to see the sequitur, but “’Twere a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” For 
when it becomes artistic it will cease to 
claim the suffrages of the vulgar, and then 
we shall be glad, for they will never get 
another toy that they can love so well. 
But alas! as we were saying just now, it is 
not worth while raismg up an art-form for 
the sake of the scanty minority. On the 
contrary, Variety claims more adherents 
every day, and takes all other forms of 
amusement into its insatiable maw, till we 
ery, with Balbus, that it is all over with the 
republic. Still, by the imexorable law of 
Nature, a change must one day come, and 
it can hardly be a change for the worse, so 
there’s comfort for you. Let us, therefore, 
seek steadfastly for the coming Beethoven, 
the Messiah of music, while in our anguished 
hearts we cry, ‘‘ How long! how long!” 





Passing totes, 


Iris proverbially impossible to please every- 
body, and we can assure those subscribers 
who disapprove of the non-appearance of 
our paper during the holiday months that 
they are in an overwhelming minority. 
Besides, let them look around and tell us 
honestly which of our contemporaries would 
not have done better, for the sake of its own 
reputation, to have suspended its issue from 
July to September? Neither in art, science, 
literature, politics, nor religion has there been 
any event worthy of record or comment—for 
the most feeble and futile of General Elections 
is surely no exception—and the unhappy 
sub-editor—his chief away for a hard-earned 
holiday—is driven to scour the highways 
and bye-ways for something to fill the gaping 
columns. We cannot get up a discussion on 
‘‘ Other Men’s Wives,” or ‘“* What to do with 
our Babies,” or try to bull the camphor 
market by creating an imaginary epidemic 
















Pires cout be 
for us, unless our readers 
open a correspondence on 

a Musical Nation,’’ or ‘‘ What 
1a do with our Composers”; write a 
leading article discussing the art views of 
Richard Wagner, wax indignant over the 
discovery that the composer of ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen ”’ is still alive, or—worse than 
all—pad out with some such specimen of 
French provincial journalism as that amazing 
article on “The Music of Water,” in last 
month’s issue of our leading musical con- 
temporary. 
Now if we cared to open our columns to 

a correspondence—for which, however, a 
monthly paper is unsuitable—we would 
invite our readers to send us any abnormal 
musical experiences they may have had 
during the holidays. The normal experience 
may be said to be as follows: ‘‘I passed a 
month at Washington-on-Sea, where all 
the music I heard the entire time was 
confined to the well-meaning but inadequate 
struggles of a German band to get through 
the ‘ Cheval de Bronze’ Overture, the last 
new hymnal waltz, and a selection from 
‘The Mountebanks.’ Niggers on the 
beach, mysterious musicians on the parade, 
and amateur strummers and wailers heard 
of evenings from open windows don’t 
count. A D’Oyly Carte Company came 
down for three nights with ‘ Patience’ and 
a burlesque company with Little some- 
thing or other up to date, but it was 
too hot to go to the theatre. Some 
London singer came down here and was 
announced in huge letters to sing at a 
Grand Concert in the Town Hall, but 
where the grandeur or even the concert 
came in I failed to see, as it consisted of a 
string of ballads, and no two people ever 
performed together, not even the singer and 
her accompanist, strictly speaking. There 
was not a note of anything that could be 
called good music performed in the town, 
nor had there ever been, as far as I could 
learn, except that the local Choral Society 
gave ‘selections from ‘‘ The Messiah”’’ last 
Christmas.” This is the normal experience : 
if any of our readers have a brighter tale to 
tell we shall be glad to hear it, provided 
they do not try to draw a moral or argue the 
question of our musicality as a nation. We 


ean bear many things, but not that. 
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2 heard a piece of music played by three per- _ 
formers on one piano and never thought its 
horror could have been exceeded. It would 


seem, however, that pieces have been 
written—or, at least, arrangements made— 
for eight hands on one and the same hapless 
instrument! How room is made for four 
people to use their arms at once in a space 
of 48 inches we know not, but we are 
apprised of the fact from a very remarkable 
document now before us. This is the pro- 
gramme of a pupils’ concert given on 
June 11 by Mr. James J. Monk, of Liver- 
pool, and this gentleman must be a most 
indefatigable teacher, to judge by the ex- 
hibition he offers. No less than thirteen 
overtures, variously arranged for three and 
four pianos (and harmonium), with from 
three to twenty-four hands, besides six other 
instrumental items (including Beethoven's 
thirty-two Variations for piano solo) and 
some sixteen vocal numbers form a bill of 
fare which is timed to occupy two hours and 
a quarter, but must have taken more like 
double that time. We really feel a morbid 
wish to have heard ‘ Lavignac’s Galop- 
Marche for twelve performers on three 
pianos,” but resolutely banish the un- 
hallowed desire. Never mind, Mr. Monk! 
You suffer in the cause of Art! 





Tue enterprising Sir Augustus Harris’s 
proposition to give a season of Wagner opera 
in English has met, as might have been 
expected, with faint response. English 
people—it ought surely to be known by 
this time—care not one jot what language 
an opera is supposed to be performed in, 
since they can never distinguish a single 
word without the aid of a book; but what 
they do insist upon is to hear the best 
possible singers, and from long experience 
they have grown immovably convinced that 
opera in English means a_ second - rate 
company. It seems sad, but the conviction 
is by no means a baseless one. 


We should look upon the knighthoods 
which Her Majesty is graciously pleased to 
confer upon musicians every ten years with 
much more gratification if the recipients of 
these honours were not always knocked off 
in batches of three at a time, and at such 
regular intervals. There is a symmetry 
and hardness about this procedure which 
seems to us to rob it of all the grace and 
spontaneity which should characterize the 
act, and this impression is deepened when 













we th kof th compact rc 
sum which the feos paid by the 
but no ! that is no business of ours. 


te there not sdiaelisiinns: incongruous, 
though, in this conjunction of the most 
peaceful of arts and what was once at least 
a military distinction? True, the original 
signification of knighthood is now lost sight 
of, and it is regarded as a convenient sort of 
reward, equally suitable to the physician 
who has passed a long life patching up the 
constitutions of aristocrats who have lived 
not wisely but too well, the man of art 
whose honoured name needs no decoration, 
and the local tradesman who happens to be 
brought into contact with royalty; but still 
it carries with it a flavour of chivalry and a 
vague idea of a sword being somewhere 
about. Therefore it seems somewhat incon- 
gruous in connection with musicians, 
especially when these are of the hum-drum 
or ‘‘ oldest inhabitant ”’ class, as is usually 
the case. 










Tue following enquiry, addressed recently 
to a contemporary, has greatly roused our 
bile: ‘Will you kindly tell me of some books 
on teaching music, also of any books that would 
help me for the examination of Associate 
R.C.M.?” Q you wretched girl! If your 
question means anything it means that you 
don’t know how to teach, but yet you want 
to teach ; you don’t know enough to pass the 
A.R.C.M., but yet you want to do so. 
Books, forsooth ! When will candidates try 
to use their own brains a little and not rely 
helplessly upon sucking the brains of others ? 
Learn, madam, that only one book will 
serve your turn: the great book of human 
experience. You can only learn how to 
teach others by first learning to teach 
yourself, and if there is one examination 
where mere book-learning and cramming 
are of no avail it is that for the Royal 
College Agsociateship. Now here is a hard 
but true saying. All teachers begin by 
being bad teachers. They should also begin 
by believing themselves the best in the 
world. If you are beginning to teach and 
are duubtful of your powers there is not the 
slightest hope for you. Sell your piano at 

once or exchange it for a typewriter. Books, 
indeed! Faugh! 





We have been much interested to learn, 
from a recent article in the Strand Magazine, 
that the silver violin which hung in the 
window of a broker’s shop at the corner of 


known to the pro 
into a proverb, and ‘ Bi 
Green Street eat | 
silver fiddle,” are : 
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Bre SEPRERSIGNS, 
from the lips of orchestral ple 
only once saw a more at insti 
and that was a violin made of blue 
hanging in a bric-a-brac shop in 
The object of such freaks is a— mystery, ‘a 
they could hardly be considered as orma- 
mental, while as to practical use the 
instrument made out of an old corned beef 
tin, and played by an itinerant sea-side 
performer, is infinitely superior. 





An Exhibition of Church Music and 
things connected therewith is going to be 
held at Westminster—not the Abbey, 
but the Aquarium, of all places in the 
world. Asa leading feature of interest igs 
to be the performance of a piece by sixty- 
four hands on sixteen pianos (or thirty-two 
—we are not sure which, but it doesn’t 
signify) we don’t feel to take very much 
interest in the affair. 





Wirx very great regret, we observe that 
the musical articles in the Dictionary of 
National Biography are no longer entrusted 
to Mr. Barclay Squire. In his hands they 
were safe, through his knowledge and his 
position at the British Museum. In the 
last two volumes we find some musical 
biographies signed R. Farquharson Sharp, 
who is not known to us by fame, and others 
by Miss Middleton or Mr. Cuthbert Hadden. 
Mr. Farquharson Sharp has apparently 
assisted himself by Brown’s ‘‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians,’’ from which he 
has derived the amazing information that, 
John Jenkins ‘‘is credited with having 
been the earliest English composer of 
instrumental music.” This misstatement 
is peculiarly deplorable in a national 
monument such as the Dictionary of 
National Biography is intended to be; for 
artistic instrumental music is a specially 
English invention, and Rubinstein ascribes 
its discovery to the splendour of Queen 
Elizabeth’s court. From the article on 
Robert Johnson (composer of the original 
music to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest ’’) it 
would appear that Mr. Farquharson Sharp 


,”’ which is certainly not true. 

™ Sh 30 mentions, without comment, a 

-_- preposterous statement of Fétis, that John- 

son published a book of organ fugues. 
Fetis’ accounts of English musicians are 
quite untrustworthy ; but he never made a 
greater mistake than when he credited a 
composer of Henry VIII.’s time with printing 
a collection of organ fugues. In a reference 
book such as this Dictionary, his ludicrous 
errors should be mentioned only to be cor- 
rected. At present the Dictionary of National 
Biography is in the letter K; it is to be 
hoped that before the articles Lawes, Lock, 
Morley, and especially Purcell are reached 
that the present staff of contributors will 
have made itself conversant with the subjects 
upon which it writes. There is another 
alternative which would be preferable—viz., 
that Mr. Barclay Squire should write the 
rest of the musical biographies, or, if he 
cannot, that some leading musician should 
be entrusted with them. 


SO- 








WE have to chronicle the recent accession 
to the ranks of musical journals of a useful 
monthly, entitled The School Music Review, 
edited by Mr. W. G. McNaught, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Novello. The first number 
appeared in June, so we are a little late in 
the day with our congratulations, but they 
are none the legs sincere. 





_ A REcENT recruit from Montreal, Canada, 
also demands a few words of greeting. This 
is Arcadia, a fortnightly journal devoted to 
music, art, and literature. In the first of 
these subjects especially it takes a very 
high tone, and is evidently edited with great 
ability. Only we should like to see less of 
the paste and scissors, to the use of which 
our transatlantic contemporaries are all so 
terribly addicted. 





' Tur Royal Academy select Bach choir 
and orchestra will make a second attempt 
to render the ‘ Magnificat” at the next 
Chamber Concert. The same version will 
be used as on the former occasion and 
Mr. F. Corder will superintend the perform- 
ance. 





who are 
lamentably undervalued by the world, but 
whose life is the most truly enviable by 
sensible thinking men. In musical circles 
he was one of the most universally known 
and esteemed of men. Two at least of our 
leading musical institutions, the Old Phil- 
harmonic and the Musical Association, will 
feel the gap caused by his loss a hard one 
indeed to fill. We quote the following 
biographical particulars from the notice 
written by his intimate friend, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings :—‘‘ He was born on the 18th 
March, 1821, at 12, Portman Place, at that 
time one of a row of private houses, but now 
converted into a shop, No. 880, Edgware 
Road. He was nephew of the celebrated 
vocalist known to the public as ‘ Kitty’ 
Stephens, who, after her retirement from 
professional life, became, by marriage, 
Countess of Essex. His first instructor on 
the pianoforte was J. M. Rost, but he 
subsequently enrolled himself as a pupil of 
Cipriani Potter; he studied the violin under 
J. C. Rost, F. Smith, and Henry Blagrove, 
and received instruction in harmony and 
composition from J. A. Hamilton. Mr. 
Stephens served as church organist in St. 
Mark, Myddelton Square; Holy Trinity, 
Paddington; St. John, Hampstead; St. 
Mark, Hamilton Terrace; St. Clement- 
Danes, Strand; and St. Saviour, Paddington. 
In 1875 he resigned the last-named appoint- 
ment and relinquished a distinguished 
career as an executant. Gifted with more 
than ordinary power as a speaker and 
debater, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that he became eminent in various musical 
societies, and did good and laborious work 
which brought no other recompense than 
the pleasant conviction that in his day and 
generation he was doing his utmost to 
forward the progress of the art to which he 
had devoted his life and energies. The 
defunct ‘Society of British Musicians’ 
elected him an associate in 1886 and a 
member in the following year. ‘The like 
honourable distinctions were conferred on 
him by the ‘ Philharmonic Society ’ in 1850 
and 1857. ‘The Royal Society of Musicians’ 
elected him member in 1848. He was also 
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Academy of Music,’ ‘ Fellow of the College 
of Organists,’ ‘Licentiate of Trinity College, 


London,’ and member of the ‘ National 
Society of Professional Musicians.’ As 
‘Treasurer of the Philharmonic Society’ 
(since 1880) his onerous labours were cheer- 
fully rendered almost up to the day of his 
death, notwithstanding the prolonged suffer- 
ing of the distressing malady which 
terminated his life. His compositions were 
numerous and varied, varying from song to 
symphony, and included works for the 
church, chamber, and concert-room. In 
1880 he won the first and second prizes 
offered for string quartets by Trinity College. 
In all these he displayed the acquirements 
and qualifications of a thorough musician ; 
his sense of pitch was exceptionally correct 
and accurate ; indeed, in the natural gift of 
musical ear he was almost unequalled in his 
day and generation.’”’ He was buried in 
Kensal Green Cemetery on July 18, the 
funeral being attended by a very large 
gathering of friends and fellow-musicians. 
Requiescat in pace ! 





“ Expression ” : 
SHOULD IT, OR CAN IT BE TAUGHT? 


Brrore definitely expressing any opinion 
either one way or the other—which would 
prematurely bring these desultory remarks 
to an end—let us see what the question 
involves. 

‘“« Expression’’: what is it ? 

Without expression—without record of 
experience, of thought and feeling—the 
human countenance is but a mere face, 
maybe well-formed, maybe ill, but an 
empty form. And music without it, is 
likewise but a succession of notes and 
rhythms without emotional meaning. 
Expression it is that moves and touches 
us. From heart to heart, from mind to 
mind. What is the most beautiful sunlit 
scene, without a human consciousness to 

perceive it and put meaning into it ? 

Expression forms the difference between 
the sing-song babbling of a young child, or 
of a parrot (and children rarely repeat their 
lessons in a more conscious way than does 
that bright-plumaged individual with that 
penetrating-est of voices!) and the virile 
utterances of an accomplished master in 
the art of elocution. In the first case, 

infinite boredom soon supervenes, or else 


intense irritation—when the matter thus 


ake a ae sare 







maybe appears eith 
interesting, is by the elocutionist’s px 
by his sicHr or mwstcHT—made so 
moving, appalling, or mirthful, that ; 
men are moved to tears, or wax pee 
laugh aloud ! 

Truly, expression may first of all be fc 
to be ‘ insight.”’ 

Can it be. taught then? 

Yes, and no! As in everything else, the 
possibility of learning must be present in 
the individual, else certainly hopeless is it to 
attempt teaching ; ; and the higher the 
standard of general excellence, the higher 
must be the natural endowments of him, 
who would excel. 

As regards ‘“‘ teaching,” of course in the 
stricter sense, certainly expression can no 
more be ‘“‘ taught’”’ than anything else !— 
In the sense, that the something to be 
learnt can really be implanted or given by 
the teacher. Undoubtedly, it is the indi- 
vidual himself who can alone be his own. 
real ‘‘teacher.’’ But as in every other 
phase of education, the musical also admits 
of HELP being given. ‘The teacher can 
stimulate, and can show what there is to be 


learnt—the previous experiences of others 


can be brought under the notice of the 
pupil, and thus may his powers of selection, 
absorption, and retention (retention of 
experiences) be cultivated. 

For surely, even all our languages them- 
selves, and their use, are but the result of 
ages upon ages of accumulated experiences 
and’ experiments ? And are also not 
perfected unchanging things, but, on the 
contrary, are slowly but surely changing from 
day to day ? And also adhering to the rule, 
that the younger the life, the greater and 
quicker the changes ? 

How hopeless then for a single individual, 
the task of evolving a complete and useful 
mode of thought-communication, supposing 
he were denied all knowledge of already 
existing tongues! Impossible, because the 
growth of a language means not merely the 
formation of a series of tokens or signs or. 
sounds, but their acceptance by others. 

Now, a student who would attempt to 
use the musical language correctly without 
knowledge of the experiences and habits of 
his contemporaries and predecessors, would 
be very much in the same plight as one who 
would attempt to learn speaking, without 
first having articulate language sounded to 















an only express music correctly 

employs The musically-emotional 
; he happens to be gifted with, in 
dance with the composer’s intention, 
and in accordance with what custom has 
considered, or considers, ‘‘ good taste.’’ 
And though it is possible by intense study 
of music to make a partial guess as to what 
musical instruments may be capable of, yet, 
if a student never hear music performed, 
never be shown, never have the help of 
example, at what a terrible disadvantage is 
he to another, who, by hearing the per- 
formances of great artists, or by having a 
real teacher, can perceive, if he have ears to 
hear (t.e. , brains to observe with) the bound- 
less possibilities of subtle meaning hidden 
in real music! Possibilities which the 
other is entirely shut out from, and has no 
inkling whatever of, just through want of 
communion with his kind. 

And a good teacher merely stimulates his 
pupil’s own powers of observation. He 
shows what has been discovered can be done, 
and shows the ways the effects are produced 
—the mechanism of expression—and their 
appropriate application. Hence such a 
fortunate pupil starts at a point where the 
unhelped one would only arrive after years 
of toil and groping in the dark. For the 


good teacher not only points out the possi-. 


bilities of expression, but what the experience 

of generations has approved of as in good 

taste. 

The unguided but cirrep and really 
EARNEST pupil also meets with this difficulty— 
thatalthough he observes much of that which 
his ear hears, yet he cannot know, until he 
himself has had much experience, what to 
use and what to reject of the expression- 
material placed before him by the great 
singers and players in the concert-room. 

For, unfortunately, no artist is faultless, 
however great he may be. And so it often 
happens that unguided aspirants, having 
only their own limited experiences and 
incomplete unripe powers of judgment to 
rely on, do often accept that which is 
striking, but unbeautiful, and pass over just 
those points which the highly evolved taste 
of generations pronounce to be good. 

Hence to our query the answer must 
decidedly be in the affirmative on every 
point, and a most emphatic affirmative too! 
By “teaching” being understood, not so 














eal cnet Cokck ate thins wae 
i- | born within one or else never possessed )}— 
as helping others to the acquirement of the 
means of giving expression and gaining 


discrimination in the use of these; that 
the art of speaking music can be, and should 
be taught, just as is the elocution of 
articulate language. 

Topras A. Marrmay. 





A history of the Roval Academy of 
Music. 
By tue Eprror. 
(Continued from page 53.) 


Mr. WatterR Macrarren has explained to 
us that the ‘‘ Mr. Key” alluded to as re- 
pairing the drums was not the builder but 
a musical instrument maker of the same 
name. 

The Midsummer Concert and Prize Dis- 
tribution, in 18380, could not take place 
owing to the death of King George IV., and 
the Directors seem to have taken advantage 
of this excuse to deprive the poor students 
of their medals once more. However, a 
report of their progress was entered in the 
Minutes: Misses E. Childe, North, Turner, 
Gooch, Brewer, Hardy, and Bromley being 
noted as ‘‘most highly satisfactory in all 
their studies,’ while six other young ladies, 
whose names we considerately refrain from 
mentioning, are reported as deserving 
‘‘severe censure’? for neglecting their 
secondary studies. Students are much the 
same in allages. The report of the gentle- 
men is most glowing, prominence being 
given to the name of George Alexander 
Maefarren: ‘ His Attention and Progress 
highly Satisfactory, and most Hspecially in 
the Study of Harmony and Composition, 
and his Progress reflects the greatest credit 
on himself and on Lucas, his Master, for 
that important Branch of Study.”” Amongst 
the few who are censured was F’. A. Packer, 
the harpist, the following note being 
added— 

“Tt appears that he has declined taking lessons 
on the Violoncello from Lucas for the last three 
months, and upon being questioned as to the cause 
of his Neglect, he gave such impertinent answers to 
the Examiners that he was ordered to leave the 
room. 


At a special meeting of the Directors on 
Saturday, July 80, 1830, the Bye-Laws, 
Rules, and Regulations for the management 
of the Institution, pursuant to the directions 
of the Charter, were enacted ; the originals, 





asinine with the Charter itself, ere then | 
deposited in Messrs. Coutts’ bank for safety. 
On the application of Lord Burghersh, 
King William IV. continued his predecessor’s 


valuable patronage (also, at a later date, his | 


subscription of 100 guineas), and the Queen 
promised to attend the next operatic per- 
formance, which was to be a work from his 
lordship’s pen. 

The next item of Gnarant is an entry 
‘which we commend to the attention of our 
operatic students of to-day. The father of 
one of the students having written to the 
Committee, objecting to his daughter taking 
a small part in the opera performances, 
Lord Burghersh caused the following digni- 
fied but oddly worded rejoinder to be entered 
in the Minutes and sent to the gentleman 
in question :— 

“The Pupils of the Royal Academy are bound by 
the regulations of the Institution to assist at all 
public Representations undertaken to promote the 
views of the Establishment, in the present instance 
of a Theatrical Representation they are called upon 
to appear in public, one and all assisting each other 
in the several departments in which their talents 
ean be rendered useful. A portion of them in the 
Opera nowin Rehearsal bear the principal Characters, 
the others the less prominent part of the Chorus, 
but all in all without distinction are assisting each 
other in forwarding the credit of the Institution to 
which they belong; under these circumstances to 
abandon a portion of their fellow Pupils who take 
the principal parts would be to withdraw themselves 
from that aid, countenance, and assistance they are 
bound to give each other and the Institution to 
which they belong. 

‘« Should there be any objection on the part of 
their Parents to their Children appearing on the 
Stage they will be allowed to remain unseen, 

. attended by their Governess’ at the Wings, but 
giving their assistance.” 


We mentioned some time ago (p. 28) Sir 
James Langham having offered, a year 
back, a sum of £80 to be distributed in 
prizes to the students, a kind offer which 
was accepted, though the students never 
got the money. We now read under date 
7th October a resolution of the Committee— 

“That he be now allowed to appropriate this sum 
for the purpose of procuring such books, maps, and 
other articles as upon consultation with Mrs. Iliff, 
may be deemed best calculated for the Instruction 
of the Female Pupils under her immediate charge.” 
How gratified the students must all have 
been! 

Next the performances of Lord Burg- 
hersh’s opera demand our attention. Here 
is a preliminary notice from the Atheneum 
of October 16, 1830. 

“A new Italian Opera by Lord Burghersh was 
rehearsed for the first time on Saturday last, in the 
Concert-room of the King’s Theatre, by the Pupils of 
the Royal Academy of Music, under the personal 
direction and superintendence of his Lordship; it is 











Belgrade,’ but we are infortued thet ‘ 
change that name, and that it ° brot 
under the title of ‘Catherine; or, tha At ; 
Captive.’ The performers in the orchestra, hee 
as on the stage, are all taken from among the Pupils | re: 
of the Academy, and it will be reereceniel Iie 5 > 
Concert-room of the Theatre, in a similar manner _ 

to their performances last season. The music is 
original, and the composition of his Lordship ; it is, 

for the most part, of a light and pleasing character, 
indicating sufficient good taste and knowledge of the 

art, and several of the passages were ee very 
effective. a 

The actual production—one of a series of 
performances by the operatic class—was on 
November 6, and seems to have been fairly 
successful. Of course Lord Burghersh’s 
influence easily secured a full house ; indeed, 
the King, Queen, Duke of Sussex, and Prince 
of Orange were present; but although one 
paper gave a notice commencing— 

‘On Saturday, the 6th November, an event took 
place that may be said to have created a new era in 
music, and which doubtless will give a powerful 
impulse to the art 
the general verdict was one , of polite, and 
not enthusiastic, approval, both work and 
performance being looked upon as ‘‘ very fair 
foramateurs.’’ And, in fact, Lord Burghersh’s 
compositions are not calculated to arouse a 
vivid interest in the minds of musicians or 
the general public. The uncommon thing 
about them is that while their musical ideas 
are of the dullest, the technique of the 
writing is surprisingly gsood—in fact, irre- 
proachable. In this they differ diametrically 
from amateur efforts in general. Wewonder 
if there were ghosts in those days ! 

The cast of ‘‘ Catherine ’’ was as follows— 


Catherine aaa ee Miss CuHimpr. 
DU se = Miss Bromuey. 
Ghita ... at) wah Miss OsBorneE. 
The Seraskier ... a Mr. BENNETT. 
Ismael ... FS Mr. E. Sraur. 
Leopold ie Mr. KE. SPAGNIOLETTI. 
Peter ies ... Mr. Brizzi, 
Yuseph... : Mn. J. G, Hin. 
Col. Cohenberg a et, 


Owing to the illness of Miss Childe the 
second performance had to be postponed, 
and a Concert was given at the Academy 
instead. And now that the first feeling of 
agreeable surprise at these achievements of 
our’ Students had passed, the inevitable 
reaction came. ‘There was a long and sour 
letter, signed “An Old Amateur,” in the 
next number of The Harmonicon, which 
was an excellent—and at that time the 
only—musical paper. This letter strongly 







ons aay in ambit a place. The con- 

R “sequence of this letter, however, was that the 
succeeding operatic performances received 
very indifferent notices. ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte’’ was 
given on December 4, and was coldly praised ; 
the ‘‘ Nozze,’’ on December 11, was pro- 
nounced a shade better, but with the following 
rather important exception :— 

‘**Cherubino, personated by a little boy, was in 
every way a blot on the piece. Had the memory of 
the audience not supplied the deficiency the dramatic 
effect of the Opera must have been utterly 
demolished.” 

This ‘little boy,’’ whose name was left 
blank in the programme, was no other than 
Wiu1am StTERNDALE BENNETT. 

There is but one other item of interest to 
be recorded under the happenings of this 
year. The Harmonicon for December, 1830, 
thus alludes to it :— 

*“We omitted to notice in our last the re-com- 
mencement of the Academy Concerts, on Saturday 
the 2nd of October, at the house of the Institution 
in Tenterden Street, on which occasion the rooms 
were numerously and fashionably attended, and 
honoured by the presence of the Duke of Cambridge, 
who expressed his high approbation of the per- 
formance, particularly of a new Symphony by G. A. 
MacrarREN, one of the Pupils. At the conclusion 
His Royal Highness called for the young composer 
and condescendingly complimented him on his 
success. The second Concert took place on the 
13th ult., and went off with great spirit. At this, a 
fine Mass composed by Lord Burghersh was per- 
formed, and drew forth the warm applause of all 
the connoisseurs, as well as others, present.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


The History of an Fodea. 


IJJ.—Wuat WERE THE RESULTS. 


A year or two before the carrying out of 
my idea, there had been a sort of convocation 
of musicians assembled to deliberate upon 
the subject of orchestras. Modern composers 
had become more and more exacting in their 
demands on the resources of instrumen- 
tation, demanding larger and larger bands. 
Consequently, the works of the old masters, 
which were written for orchestras of from 
twenty to fifty, suffered by the preponderance 
of strings. ‘Thoughtful musicians had at 
last discovered that a Mozart Symphony 
produced its best effect when the first violins 


‘| mmphony We more than sixteen. “But, our 








resolutions were accordingly passed by the 
commissioners, and, although no definite 

authority could be brought to bear on the 

matter, conductors in general were wise 

enough to act up to the recommendations 

as far as possible. A purist reaction was 

brought about in favour of never using more 

than a certain reasonable number of strings 

for the classical works, though there might 

be many more in the orchestra. But, at 

the same time, so many fine modern works 

imperatively required the huge orchestra of 

our days that it was found impossible to 

reduce its numbers. One instrument only 

did the commission advocate the entire 

abolition of; this was the big drum, or 

grosse caisse. Its abuse had been quite 

dreadful of late years, and now that we 

had always, at least, two pairs of kettle- 

drums, this instrument had become wholly 

unnecessary, as the effect of an indistinct 
note was equally attained by playing it on 
several timpani at once. The commission 
also gravely reprehended the use of tubas 
at all, but this only provoked endless dis- 
cussion and disagreement. 

My opera-house band was, therefore, 
constituted as follows: one piccolo, three 
flutes, two bass flutes in F, two oboes, two 
corni inglesi, three clarinets, two bassett 
horns, two bass clarinets, one tenoroon,- 
three bassoons, one double bassoon and six 
saxophones, four chromatic horns (two slide 
and two valve), two sopranino saxhorns in 
E. flat, three trumpets (chromatic), four 
trombones, five tubas, two drummers (each 
playing three kettle-drums, cymbals, triangle, 
carillon, &c.), and eight harps. Against 
this force of fifty-eight wind instruments I 
had twenty-four first and twenty-four second 
violins, twenty-two violas (many of whom 
could play the viol d’amore), twenty cellos, 
and sixteen double basses of various kinds, 
eight having the fifth strmg. It may be 
wondered how I managed to find room for 
an orchestra of 164 in a theatre of only 
moderate size, but it will be remembered 
that all the wind were under the stage, and, 
as | had no proscenium boxes, the strings 
could sit in rows, right and left, back to the 
side walls of the auditorium. 

Well, my house was built, and very hand- 
some it was, of a sober Corinthian style out- 






lag a ies 


t round. The important question now 
a what I should play. 
not mad enough to think that I could 
keep it up entirely with native works any 
more than I could confine my company to 
native artists, but Englishmen should in all 
departments have the preference as a matter 
of principle. It was rather annoying to find 
that most of the best singers objected to 
sing in opera for several reasons, over which 
even the liberal terms I offered could not 
always prevail. As to my chorus, I was 
simply obliged to send to Italy for most of 
them, and then the difficulty of making them 
sing anything that would pass for English 
was well-nigh insuperable. 

At last I opened my house with a really 
fine opera by a native composer on the 
subject of ‘‘Harold.’’ Whether the style 
both of libretto and music was too cold and 
pedantic I am not sure, but, in spite of the 
great learning and skill it showed, the work 
did not excite enthusiasm. The newspapers 
declared it an honour to English art, the 
first-night audience applauded it, but the 
public stayed away in such crowds that after 
a fortnight I was obliged to put a new work 
in rehearsal. This was ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” a 
pretty, romantic opera, the music of which, 
I feared, would be much too shallow and 
superficial for my audience. It ran, however, 
for fifty nights and might have obtained 
even more success had not the papers con- 
demned it so strongly for having spoken 
dialogue. During the busy time of preparing 
.the next work I was persuaded in a weak 
moment to put on ‘‘The Bohemian Girl”’ 
as a stop-gap. To my amazement and 
disgust this drew crowded houses. Places 
were booked for it during the first week right 
up to the end of the season, when I with- 
drew it after a prosperous run of 120 nights. 
. It was not part of my scheme to play at all, 
if I could help it, well-known and popular 
operas like ‘‘ Faust’? and ‘‘ Lohengrin.” I 
considered that it was my duty to bring out 
only new works, so as to give contemporary 
musicians that chance which they were 
denied elsewhere. The following season I 
tried foreign composers, but with even less 
success. An eminent German composer 
wrote a cycle of historical operas, ten in 
number, on the historical plays of Shake- 
speare. ‘These were to be played on con- 
secutive nights, but the people found nearly 
a fortnight’s constant attendance at the 
opera rather too much of a good thing, 
besides which the music was condemned. as 
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Of course I was |} 









sacred opera on the subject of 
Progress, - bat] assented abet tba 
would not tolerate for one moment : 
touching religion on the stage. 
the story had been rather niin ale 
distorted for dramatic exigencies; the two 
parts were mixed up and Christian fell in 
love with Mercy. A ballet in Vanity Fair 
was one of the least offensive episodes. 
Altogether, I was obliged to decline the 
work. We gave, however, a _ successful 
Recital of it at a concert, this being a very 
different affair. These various attempts 
took me half-way through my second year 
and I was then forced to revive ‘The 
Bohemian Girl,’ which recouped me for all 
my losses and brought my second season to 
a brilliant termination. 

(To be continued.) 
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“Ubat is that, Motber?” 
‘¢ What is that, mother?” .°’. ., .“*The 
milk, my child. 
The morn has but just looked out and smiled, 
When there startles us from our happy sleep 
A yelp that maketh the flesh to creep 
And the tongue to curse, as now far, nownear, 
That horrible howl torments the ear. 
Ever, my child, must our morning ‘ laze’ 
Be broken upon by the milkman’s brays.”’ 


‘* What is that, mother ? ”’ ««The 
band, my son. 

That loathly sound, ike a maniac’s moan, 

Is the product of musical Germany, 

Constantly pouring from over the sea 

As the slops are poured from some household 
urn ; 

A tribute for which we make no return. 

Ever, my son, must the German Band 

Turn breakfast milk sour in this favoured 
land.”’ 


‘¢ What is that, mother ?” 
organ, boy ; 

Prowling around us, our nerves to destroy, 

Firmly on middle-class favour relying, 

Braving remonstrance, policemen defying. 

His eye on the windows, through fog, rain, 
and sun, 

He toils through the street, grinding onward, 
right on. 

Boy, may the grinder’s wealth one day be 
thine, 

No manager then will thy opera decline.” 


“« The 














| sound bivehing at the Academy ‘doubtless’ 


hat is fiat, Tia?” «A com- 

poser, love ; 

He is settling far from his native Grove. 

No respite now, no peace is nigh ; 

He is settling down by himself to die. 

Death darkens his brain and unnerveshispen, 

And his finest works are thus lost to men. 

Live here, my love, and when Death shall 
come 

Welcome and sweet will be thy long home.”’ 









Our Symposium. 


C. Well, the holidays are over ; so let us 
turn bravely to the dissection of the 
numerous important works which have 
lately appeared. 

D. Before doing so I have a word to say 
concerning one of our contemporaries, The 

a Malek 
C. ‘What horrors now perpend % 2” ag 
they used to say in the Italian opera. 

D. It has up and quoted some of our 
opinions upon Mascagni and MacCunn. 

OC. I guess at once that it did not quote 
them accurately. 

D. Right; and that was not a bold con- 
jecture. By omitting a clause The Keyboard 
succeeded in giving its readers an entirely 
false impression of what we said about 
Mascagni. This paper is alluded to as 
**Our diverting little contemporary, The 
Oversure—we beg pardon, Overture.”’ 

C. That’s your fault. How often have I 
said that your what Rudyard Kipling calls 
*‘cocksuredom and general you-be-dam- 
nativeness’’ would be our ruin! Now, if 
you have gone and offended The Keyboard 
all is lost. 

D. I don’t fancy it is so bad as all that— 
and I certainly thought the deadly shaft was 
aimed at you. 

C. But at least to be described as 
“diverting ’’ is a compliment. Shall we 
return it ? 

D. No, no! Magna est veritas. But to 
proceed: it seems that Mascagni and 
MacCunn ‘have committed the unpardon- 
able offence—in the opinion of The 
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the little lads of the musical world are 
trembling in their shoes lest their turn 
come next.” 

C. A fair specimen of the style in which 
the plainest statements of opinion are mis- 
quoted and perverted. When did we ever 
feel—much less express ourselves—offended 
at any composer who was not a rank 
vulgarian becoming popular? Popularity 
is so far from a vice in our eyes that we 
could even wish it for The Keyboard. Well, 
I wonder what they will say of us next! 

D. Probably that Tae Overture always 
speaks with contempt of Bach, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, and considers that the only great 
composer was Dussek. Now, they have only 
to omit the first two words of that sentence 
and print the rest, when they can say they 
are quoting our very words. 

C. A common trick enough with some 
journalists. It is easier to find a pianist 
who can play Beethoven’s last five sonatas 
by heart than to find a writer who quotes 
accurately. But enough of this. Majora 
canamus. What was thatimportant looking 
volume you were turning up most of your 
features at as I came in ? 

D. ‘*A History of the Leeds Festivals,’’ 
by F. R. Spark and J. Bennett, and as 
arrant a piece of book making as ever I did 
see. 

C. I have glanced at it whilst in the 
waiting-room of my dentist, who is, as you’ 
know, a Leeds man and an excellent 
musician. 

D. Did you carry away any extracts ? 

C. No; I was—ahem—myself carried 
away by another kind of extraction. 

D. Well, beyond the names of all the 
individual choristers in each Festival, I 
cannot see that the book contains a single 
thing that had not better have been left 
unprinted. Degrading squabbles amongst 
the Committee, still more unpleasant 
hagglings with ‘ artists,” as they are called, 
silly provincial journalism revived, and all 
the seamy side of a great enterprise turned 
outwards for the delectation of a public 
which has no curiosity in the matter. 
However, one comfort is the book cannot be 
read, even in a dentist’s waiting-room. 
Why can’t people keep from going behind 
the scenes? They would enjoy life so much 
more if they would leave themselves a few 
illusions. | 





C. Wohl, Meister! zur Tagesordnung kehrt. 
I should like to have a full discussion of 
Moskowski’s new opera ‘‘ Boabdil.”’ 

D. Then you shall have it all to your- 
self. If you are going to talk about that 
opera you must excuse me for taking a 
snooze. 

C. If you are so hard to please as all this 
you will bring something heavier than even 
The Keyboard down on you—namely, this 
horsehair sofa-cushion. What’s the matter 
with poor ‘‘ Boabdil ’’ ? 

D. Well, I spent a whole evening over it, 

and it seemed to me a type of the dullest 
respectability and about as interesting as an 
elaborate biography of some worthy local 
dissenting minister, or the History we have 
just been growling over. I prefer even ‘‘ the 
troughs of Bruneau-Zolaism’”’ to such a 
tasteless insipid compound. A mistake in 
part-writing would be absolutely welcome, 
and would at least give it some hall-mark, 
but as it is it might have been written by 
Reinthaler, Hoffman, von Holstein, or any 
one of half-a-dozen others. Miles upon 
miles of such music have been spun out, all 
perfectly irreproachable and _ hopelessly 
somniferous. 

C. I must say that if a man cannot do 
anything with his love duet, or his ballet, or 
his Finale to the first act his opera is not 
likely to take the world by storm, and 
anything more pitifully commonplace than 
Moskowski’s one melody which he relies on 
to pull the first act through I never heard. 
Now there are not wanting those who assert 
that this startlng degeneration of German 
music is the work of the Conservatoires. I 
cannot agree with this view, for it seems too 
paradoxical to me that scientific methods of 
education should destroy the talent they are 
designed to foster. Rather should I say that 
genius remains the rarity it always has been, 
and that this ‘‘ education made easy’’ gives 
second and third-rate composers a deceptive 
glitter and dignity. 

D. Yes, like the splendid pianos the 
Germans make now. 

C. No, no! that is a libel. I see you are 
still jealous of my beloved Bechstein. 

D. Nothing of the kind. I was alluding 
to the second-rate makers who are flooding 
England with their delusive wares. Look 
at those extraordinary instruments of ——’s 
we were trying yesterday ! 

C. Aye! As Hans Sachs says of Walther’s 
song, ‘‘Es klang so alt und war doch so 
neu.” 

D, And in seven years time they will be 






only fit to peau into 5 thes : 

poultry-hutches of. | 
C. As George Gordon wayi in 

Harold,” ‘*‘ There let them lay! ”’ 
D. Vile punster! Have at thee! 


(Left hurling sofa cushions.) 


oval Academy of ADusic Prize 
Distribution. 


TuE distribution of prizes to the successful students 
in the annual examinations took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, July 27, at St. James’s Hall, the awards 
being presented by the Countess of Kilmorey, 
who was accompanied by Lord Kilmorey. There 
was, as usual, a large attendance of the students, 
their relatives, and friends, and considerable en- 
thusiasm was evinced throughout the ceremony. 
The Principal, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, presided, and 
among those present were Lord Charles Bruce, Mr. 
Thomas Threlfall, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. 
Augustus Littleton, Mr. F. Westlake, Mr. Emile 
Sauret, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Horton Smith, 
Q.C., Mr. F. Corder (Curator), and many of the 
professors. 

The students having sung two Part-Songs, ‘ In 
the Wood ”’ and ‘‘ Hours of rest,” by Hiller, prior to 
the distribution of the awards, 

Dr. MackenziE said: Lady Kilmorey, my Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—I believe it is the duty of the 
Principal to say, as it were, ‘‘Grace’’ at the end of 
each year, and in performing this function, I am 
reminded that the saying ‘‘ Happy the nation which 
has no history’ might almost be applied to our past 
session. For it has been one of quiet, uneventful 
prosperity—‘*‘ a calm sea and a prosperous voyage.”’ 
If the number of students represents popular approval 
of our work, and if the gifts which I will presently 
mention argue that the Academy is increasing the 
number of its well-wishers and friends, why we are 
fortunate indeed. True, we have had our losses. 
Death has robbed us of an old and valued friend, 
Mr. Charles Stephens, who ever took a kindly and 
active interest in the management of the School. 
And yet another great loss, not only to us, but to 
the musical world generally, in the untimely death 
of one of the most brilliant students of the Academy, 
as popular a man as he was a gifted musician— 
namely, Mr. Goring Thomas. His memory will be 
perpetuated and kept green by the foundation of a 
scholarship, the precise nature of which I am not 
yet, unfortunately, able to communicate to you. 
Thanks to the freely and generously given services 
of the foremost and most gifted vocalists and 
musicians, thanks also to the disinterested labour of 
his most intimate friends, I am enabled to report that 
the almost unique Concert which was recently given in 
this Hall has resulted in a profit of between £1,500 
and £1,600—(Cheers)—a handsome sum, which I have 
every reason to believe will yet be materially increased. 
Therefore the Academy will add another most 
valuable scholarship to the many it already possesses. 
As to the other scholarships, I may tell you that the 
Sainton Scholarship for violinists will now come 
into active operation; and it is fitting that I should 
pay a tribute of thanks to the firm of Hrard, which 
through Mr. Daniel Mayer gives us a three years’ 
Scholarship, bearing its honoured name, for a student 
of the pianoforte. I have not quite finished with 
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as | moved to ing more on that. subject. — 


results may be, I would ask you to remember that 
the examiners have been keenly alive to the 












arrival of some scholarships 
ents, both strings and wind. 
acknowledging the kindness of Dr. 
ll express a hope that his gift may not 
only be considered ‘‘ generous in itself, but be the 
- eause of generosity in others.” Now, a very few 
remarks bearing directly upon the ceremony which 
has brought us together, and which Lady Kilmorey 
graces with her presence. It has been frequently 
suggested that the Academy is liberal, too liberal, 
with its medals and awards on these occasions. 
These audible whispers have the appearance of 
truth, but the correct facts entirely contradict them. 
To begin with, these medals are not competed for by 
their recipients. Neither—and I speak with an 
assurance which my young friends behind me will 
certainly appreciate—are they held out, or dangled 
in any way, before the eyes of our pupils. On the 
contrary, they are somewhat difficult to obtain. The 
bronze medals are given alone to those whose 
constant attendance and exceptional progress deserve 
recognition. And it is not difficult to perceive that 
the number of either bronze or silver medals is not 
at all disproportionately large, or provocative of even 
the mildest ridicule, when the many different 
branches of study and the very large number of 
students (considerably over 500) are taken into 
consideration. (Cheers.) And I speak with the 
authority of an intimate knowledge of facts when I 
say that the standard set by us is a remarkably 
high one. I daresay that some of our young friends 
now present who happen to have missed. their mark 
to-day are consoling themselves with the thought 
that the standard is an almost unattainable one. 
Not so; but the awards are, as a matter of fact, 
only given to those who have very fully satisfied 
their examiners. I might add that, on account of 
the increased number of students, it is just possible 
that in future the recipients of bronze medals may 
be asked to content themselves with seeing their 
names printed on the prize list. In the interest of 
their health, the Committee have almost come to the 
conclusion to save them the journey down to the 
platform and allow them to keep their seats; 
possibly, therefore, Lady Kilmorey may be the last 
of the willing martyrs whose patience the Academy 
has tried so severely. (Laughter). I may not conclude 
without acknowledging, in the most eulogistic terms, 
the work done by my friends of the professorial staff. 
Let me take this chance of congratulating them on 
the cordiality which obtains in their partnership in 
office; also on the good feeling which exists between 
them and their fellow-travellers, the examiners of 
the Associated Board.of the Academy and Royal 
College of Music. If I were to permit myself to 
indulge in a small personal statement, I would say 
that this particular session has been the most 
pleasant of all to me during the time which I have 
had the honour of serving the Academy. By the 
kindness of my colleagues on the management—who 
have formed themselves into certain sub-committees, 
with a view to the separate management of very 
important details—I have been relieved of much of 
the care which was mine in former years, and I can 
now, I am happy to say, devote my whole attention 
to the artistic portion of the work. Mr. Threlfall, 


the staunchest friend and most genial Chairman the 







| responsibility which is theirs when they undertake 
/to serve on these “special juries.” 


The duty is 
often difficult and always exhausting, but it has been 
done, I assure you, with impartial care and caution. 
No doubt the hopes of some of the students may 
unfortunately not be realised. They must not be 
discouraged, but rather roused to make further efforts 
with a stronger will. And those who “ bear away 
the bell’ have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
honours which the schools willingly, but discrimin- 
atingly, bestows upon them have been well earned. 
Now a few words to the students. I will not attempt 
to conceal from them that great as is our regard, L 
might say affection, for them, some of us are not 
exactly looking forward to a temporary separation 
with feelings of very severe displeasure; for there 
must be an end even to work. Some of you will no 
more return to us as students, but I hope and trust 
as friends and frequent visitors. Our monthly 
Overture (which you no doubt read very carefully) 
has, as you know, an interesting column headed 
‘What past students are doing,’ and I hope that 
the Editor—the genial Curator, the veracious author 
of the weird ‘‘ Academy Ballads ’—(Laughter)—may 
never lack pleasant material to fill that column. If 
at any time during the early part of this session I 
may have had reason (my memory fails me here, 
but you can correct me if I am wrong) to point out 
that the welfare of the school depends to a very great 
extent upon the spirit of its students—that the duties 
are, in fact,smutual—that we expect our students to 
take full advantage of our endeavours to fit them 
for their profession without the additional trouble of 
coaxing them into it—(I really suppose that I 
must have uttered something of this sort sometime, 
though the recollection of it is certainly vague). 
I can say now that I am aware of a very 
great improvement in the attendance at lectures, 
private rehearsals, and public performances, even 
though the calls upon you have been more frequent 
than formerly. Ina School like this, tradition does a 
great deal to assist that discipline and order which is 
absolutely necessary, not only for our comfort, but 
also for your own success when you leave here. 
And you must remember that each individual 
student is helping to make those traditions. If you 
make them good traditions, why you are materially 
assisting the work of all students, professors, and 
principals, who in the course of time must succeed 
us. Iam sure that you appreciate the spirit which 
moves the Directors of the Academy when they 
endeavour to widen the field of its work, to increase 
the facilities for study, and, in fact, add generally to 
the comfort of all connected with it. If you do 
appreciate this, the most acceptable form of thanks- 
giving which you can possibly offer to them.is to 
make use and take full advantage of the improve- 
ments which they are constantly devising for you. 
There is, I am sure, not one among you now who 
can say that any honest effort (however feeble or 
small it may have been) on the part of the students 
has not met with a quick recognition and ready 
response on the part of your professors and myself. 
(Cheers.) And this will also be in the future the 
basis of our mutual friendship. (Renewed cheers.) 

The Counress of Kimorry then presented the 
awards. 
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| Prize List. 
JULY, 1892. 


Pupils only who have been studying in the Institution 
throughout the Academic Year are eligible for Prizes. 


MEMORIAL PRIZES. 


THE CHARLES LUCAS SILVER MEDAL. 
From a design by T. Wootner, R.A. 
In Memory of 
CHARLES LUCAS 
(Student, Professor, Conductor, and Principal). 
For the Composition of an ‘“‘ Andante and Scherzo” 
for Wind Sextet. 
Awarded to Charles Macpherson. 
Examiners: Lieut. 8. C. Grirrirus, Aucust Manns, 
and Dr. E. H. Turpr (Chairman). 


THE PAREPA-ROSA GOLD MEDAL. 
In Memory of 
EUPHROSYNE PAREPA-ROSA. 
(Endowed by CARL ROSA, Esq.) 
For the Singing of Pieces selected by the Committee. 
Awarded to Minnie Robinson. 
Examiners: Liza Lenmann and ANNIE Marriott. 


THE STERNDALE BENNETT PRIZE. 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 
In Memory of 
PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE 
BENNETT, 
M.A., Mus. D. Cantab., D.C.L. Oxon., R.A.M. 
(Student, Professor, and Principal). 

For the Playing of a Pianoforte Composition by Sir 
Witt STernpaLE Bennett, selected by the 
Committee. 

Awarded to Lavinia Powell. 
Examiners: Caro ALBANESI, WADDINGTON CooKE, 
and Fanny Davies (in the Chair). 


THE LLEWELYN THOMAS GOLD MEDAL. 
In Memory of 
LLEWELYN THOMAS, 
M.D. Brussels 
(Hon. Physician to the Royal Academy of Music). 
(Presented by HENRY EVILL, Esq.) 
For Declamatory English Singing, exemplified in 
Pieces chosen by the Committee. 

Awarded to Elizabeth Mackenzie. 
Examiners: CHar.es Curuy, Cecir1a M. Hutcuinson, 
and Barton McGucxin (Chairman). 

THE BONAMY DOBREE PRIZE. 

(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 

(Presented by BONAMY DOBREE, Esq.) 

For the Playing of a Violoncello Piece selected by 
the Committee. 

Awarded to Herbert Walenn. 
Examiners: C. H. Atuen Ginx, E, Wooxnovss, and 
E. De Muncx (Chairman). 


THE EVILL PRIZE. 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 
(Presented by HENRY EVILL, Esq.) 
For Declamatory English Singing, exemplified in 
Pieces chosen by the Committee. 
Awarded to Philip Brozel. 
Examiners: Cuaries Cumey,Cecir1a M.Hvutcuinson, 
and Barton McGucxm (Chairman). 


THE SAINTON-DOLBY PRIZE. 
(Purse of Five Guineas.) 

For Singing of a Piece chosen by the Committee. 
Awarded to Florence Bethell. 
Examiners: Acres Larnxcom, ANNtE Marriort, and 
Awna Wixttams (in the Chair). 






THE JOSEPH MAAS MEMORIAL Pi PR 
= grdet iy to I Reginald oad Cox mamittee. 


THE LESLIE CROTTY PRIZE. 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 

For the best renalaamin of a Recitative, a Cantabile, 
and a Dramatic Scena, selected by himself. 
Awarded to Arthur Appleby. 
Examiners: H. Prunxket GREENE, EvuGitNE Ovpin, 
and Lewis THomas (Chairman). 


THE RUTSON MEMORIAL PRIZE. 
(Purse of Six Guineas. ) 
The gift of saa Rutson, Esq., in Memory of his 
Brother, the late 
ALBERT OSLIFF RUTSON. 
For clear enunciation of words and steadiness of 
intonation in Singing Pieces chosen by 
the Committee. 
Awarded to Frances Turner. 
Examiners: Warxin Mitus, Cuartorre Taupicuum, 
and Cxrara SamMveELL (in the Chair). 


THE LOUISA HOPKINS MEMORIAL PRIZE. 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 

(The gift of EDWARD LLOYD, Esq., in Memory of his mother.) 
For the Playing of a Pianoforte Piece chosen by 
the Committee. 

Awarded to Llewela Davies. 

Examiners: E. Curnton Fynes,.Granam P. Moore, 
and Auma Haas (in the Chair). 


THE SANTLEY PRIZE. 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 
(Presented by CHARLES SANTLEY, Esq.) 
For Accompaniment and Transposition. 
Awarded to Llewela Davies. 
Henry R. Brrp, Wappineton Cooxr, 
and A. Romiu1 (Chairman). 


Examiners: 


ANNUAL PRIZES. 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Pupils having received all the Annual Awards, 
have satisfied the Examiners with their continued progress :— 


Davies, Llewela, Harmony. 


John Thomas Welsh Scholar ..... is No 1887 
Macfarren Scholar = ate oF oi Ae 1892 
Sterndale Bennett Prize . ate =f e are 1891 
Santley Prize We } 2% is ad ot 1892 
Louisa Hopkins ie a ae ae a ore 1892 
Bronze Medal ate x = se Pa 1889 
Silver Medal fa ae ae AP a 1890 
Certificate of Merit a . Ge a se 1891 
Ford, Margaret E., Harmon y- 
Sterndale Bennett Prize . " AS =i nA 1890 
Bronze Medal or : ae ae eh a 1887 
Silver Medal ‘< ets bs ar we ae 1888 
Certificate of Merit ifs Ae Be se Pi 1890 
Smith, Ethel orion H LarnOnt 
Bronze Medal ac Ar: se ie 1889 
Silver Medal a as or Sy 1890 
Certificate of Merit. ag A at aA Be 1891 
Tunks, Ada, ries Ald i 
Hine Gift .. : a Si + ae 1889 
Bronze Medal ae or ais at sie as 1886 
Silver Medal ae a ae as ne ae 1887 
Certificate of Merit Ps Fs ae ae =e 1889 
Davies, Jessie, Prana. 
Bronze Medal an : i ap Ne oi 1889 
Silver Medal 4 ah a a Fee ss 1890 
Certificate of Merit Ae He = BS is 1891 






‘Silver Medal ate 
Certificate of Merit 


» Chime sey Pianoforte. 
Bronze M ie 
Silver M Medal 
Certificate of Merit 


Ogilvie, ang aes Vik 
Bronze Med 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit" 


Powell, Lavinia, Pianoforte. 
'Sterndale Bennett _-* . 
Bronze Medal ee . 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit 


Pringle, Lilias, = Woe dale 
Bronze Medal ae 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit" 


Purvis, Edith, iw MBs 
Bronze Medal. e 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit 


Rodbard, Catharine, Pianofort. 
Lady Goldsmid Scholar .. 
Bronze Medal as aa 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit» 


Smith, Agnes ican Pianoforte, 
Bronze Medal: ..: 
Silver Medal 
Certificate of Merit 


Smith, Ethel Hiapton, Pianoforte. 


Bronze Medal 


Silver Medal 

Certificate of Merit 
aig mt somite 

Hine G 

Bronze tedai os is 

Silver Medal : 

Certificate of Merit 


Wilson, Maude E., Pianoforte. 
Bronze Medal De 
Silver Medal ve on 
Certificate of Merit. ..  .. 


Barns, Ethel, acs 


Hine Gift .. 

Potter Exhibition . ~ 

Bronze Medal ie pe 
Silver Medal ae Fe 


Certificate of Merit a 7 
Tunks, Ada, —— 


Bronze Medal a a 4 
Silver Medal a wan 
Certificate of Merit oa ae 


Taylor, Millicent, pemrecetio. 
Bronze Medal 5H 
Silver Medal ad Pr 
Certificate of Merit es Hp 
Ould, Kate, Petioncwio. 


Silver Medal da oa 
Certificate of Merit a 


Robinson, Violet 
Ascough, Georgina 
Barnard, E. Mabel 
Buchanan, Maud G. 
Cohen, Zivye 

Dean, Edith 
Godfrey, Margaret 
Mason, Maud 

Moss, Margaret P. 
Osborne, Annie 
Parsey, Mary C. 
Selincourt, Muriel de 
West, Lily 
Williams, Gwenllian 
Allen, Katherine B. 
Ascough, Georgina 


Godfrey, Margaret 
Robinson, Minnie 
Lewis, Kate 
Lupton, Maude 
Robinson, Violet 


) 
| } 
Davies, Llewela ’ ” i 

Ae 

) 

) 

) 


SILVER MEDALS. 
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Harp 


Sight Singing & Reading 


u” 


(| Elocution 


u 


( 
( Opera 


To Pupils who have previously received Bronze Medals. 


Barns, Ethel 

Coates, Isabel 
Keene, Mary 
Pringle, Lilias 
Chambers, Ellen 
Dafforne, Rose 
Dore, Bessie 

Lewis, Sarah M.. 
Muat, Isabella 
Robinson, Minnie 
Turner, Frances M. 
Bennett, Annie G. 
Betts, Ida C. 

Coates, Isabel 
Edmonds, Florence 
Greenhill, Edith O. 
Terson, Grace 

Mann, Edith E. 
Matheson, Isabella L. 
Moore, Frances E. 
Pratt, Edith 

Savage, Elizabeth E. 
Sharpe, Elizabeth E. 
Thomas, Blanche 
White, Alice J. 
Williams, Edith: 
Walenn, Dorothea 
Timothy, Miriam 
Terson, Grace 
Clapshaw, Amy ©, G. 
Coates, Isabel 
Hands, Edith 
Howard, Mary A. 
Tunks, Ada 
Child, Annie M. 
Rasey, Emily 

Rees, Alice N. 
Thomas, Blanche 
Cullum, Annie J. 


ae 


a” 


” 


Pianoforte 


Violin 
Harp 
Organ 


(Heron 
Le oN 
sen 
poor oi 
( ) 
( 

| } 
| 
( ” ) 
| | 
| ) 
peed Ae 
| | 
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(Sight Singing Reading 
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; Htabuttor : 
) 


” 


( 
Opera 








Ascough, Georgina : 
Bowman, Avis 
urns, Agnes L. 
apman, May 
lapshaw, Amy C. G. 
Jobb, Madeline 
ooper, Mary 
orris, Bessie 
Rodbard, Catharine A. 
West, Lily 
Buckler, Mabel 
Cleland, Jane 
Crawley, Alice C. 
Ellicott, Maud 
Grant, Bessie 
Hawkes, Eva 
Howard, Annie M. 
Howard, Mary A. 
Johnston, Mabel Bruce 
Kennedy, Jessie H. 
Langdon, Evelyn. C. 
Lockie, Magdalene 
Pyatt, Mary 
Rees, Alice N. 


Richardson, Katherine G. 


Roe, Mary M. E. 
Stiven, Mary 
Taylor, Clara 
Wardell, Sylvia 
Webb, Ida ’ 
Whitehead, Agnes O. 
Whitehead, Gertrude 
Wood, Edith G., 
Bampfylde, H. Gertrude 
Bennett, Maud H. 
Burt, Adelaide 
Currie, Margaret H. L. 
Douglas, Mary E. 
Glen, Keith C. 
Haynes, Hannah H. 
Jones, Kate 
Kingsmili, Charlotte 
Macdonald, Beatrice 
Mackenzie, Mary C. 
Mackness, Clara A. 
McDowall, Lucy 
Molyneux, Mabel 
Moore, Fannie 
Poock, Isabel G. 
Richardson, Winifred 
Sherrard, Blanche V. 
Stern, Anna 
Wilkinson, Ruth M. 
Bennett, Pattie 
Byford, Edith E; 
Collins, Gertrude M. 
Durham, Alice L. 
Fuchs, Elly 
Henniker, Bertha 
Jones, Kate 


Lambert, E. A. McMurdo, 


Macdonald, Louise 
Pate, Florence 
Phillips, Rose 
Reynolds, Alice Edith 
Scruby, Josephine P. 
Hall, Gertrude 
Lorimer, Maud | 


BRONZE SS 
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‘Reynolds, Alice Edith - 






Richardson, Katherine G.. 
Rooke, Maude 3 
Roebuck, Mary W. 
Stern, inna ® 
Bowick, Ellen M. 
Dick, Janet a ; 
Kennedy, Jessie H. 
Mackenzie, Mary C. 
Thomson, Ethel 
Walker, Isabella —. 
Alston, Kate M. 
Boyle, Edith | 
Burden, Lilian 
Galbraith, Vena 
Howard, “Mary A. 
Lancaster, Louise. 


Rasey, Emily © 


Roebuck, Mary W. 
ae Mary" 


Lorimer, Maud 
Gilson, Edith 
Mack, Nellie M. 
Morton, Margaret 

Reeves, Florence -. 
Todd, Agnes G, McMillan 
Hoare, Marie Violet 
Stuart, Geraldine - 
Wilde, Grace’ 8. 

Davies, Emily F. © 
Hands, Edith 
Stanyon, Annie 
Walker, Isabella 
Wood, Edith G. 


Bowick,. Skye 
Child, Emily ~ 
Scriven, gene 


1 
| 
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BOOKS:—Languages. 









FIRST DI VISION. i 
COMMENDATIONS. 


a +) 

” J). 

“" )s 

” ) 

” +) 

_ Singing ) 
Pianoforte : 

“ ) 
Ug y 
Violin } 

“” ) 
_ Opera ). 
u" | 
“u” ) J 

-: (.. ‘Mrench’-) 
( German — ) 
( Italian ) 


~- SECOND STUDIES. ; 


The following Pupils have received “ Honourable Mention ” nat 


Currie, Margaret H: BL, : 
Dunaway, Harriet’ 
Hall, Gertrude 
Morris, Janet 

Smith, Ethel Horton 
Bennett, Pattie 
Burden, Lilian 
Burns, Agnes L. 
Crawley, Alice C. 
Howard, Mary A. 
Kennedy, Jessie H. 
Lambert, E. A. McMurdo 
Mackenzie, Elizabeth 
Mallett, Adeline P. 
Powell, Clare KE. 


( 
( 
i 
| ae 
poe efeiiata, 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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, Arthur 
Sarherseth, Charles 
_ ) | Woodward, Harry 
Wrigley, George F. 
Macpherson, Charles i 
Read, Fritz W. . ; » 
, i oa Revell, Roland © ” 

having fabecond all the ane Awards, | Woodward, Harry ; 











s with their continued progress :— | Walenn, Herbert . Violoncello 
Matt Bell, William H. ( Organ 
ze Bema ee ee arnt ert te Ago Macpherson, Charles (Sight Singing & Reading) 
: Silver Med Bes a tee tei, 2 9e 6 KBs: |; Walker, GO. Leslie Elocution 
a | Certificate i Meri’ as (Ute aes oa aid ae 1889 Walker, GC. Leslie ; Opera 
Meronre Medal os eee Sebati jncyae PRIZE VIOLIN BOW. 


‘Silver Medal :.. et is oe aa A 1889 
“ Cortifiente arent : <a: Mabe Made and presented to the Institution by Jams 


: a °S 1890 | Tusps & Son, of Wardour Street, for Violin 
Nunn, E. Cuthbert, Harmony. © Playing. © 

Charles Lucas Prize Ppereagi® ie ics 4 Sit S87 Thomas Ballantyne. 

a + ieee Seholat ei te SF aoa: ai 

_ Silver’ Medal eee eeeate Serete? oS) yar SoU e Beale, 

* Certificate of Merit. 2. i) 01.) 1888 Coney: J ore Rs ( Harmony ‘ 
Dale, Frederick J. ( ” 
ee ns, Mammenyen: 1 — yge7 | Driffill, W. Ralph pepe: 

SGU or ee ee eee TB RB Harries, John H. M. ( ” 

' Bilver Medal Tice | ey. > 31880: |) Keeble; Percy: W? xt ” 

. Certificate of Merit. se ee we ae oe 1890 Macdonald, Robert nH. ( 9 ” ) 

Winckworth, William F, ( ” ) 
prone Medal ore. eer | Alston, Norman G. (Singing > 

Silver Medal aE ie at Day 2 ash )ies8.|; Appleby, Arthur ( ” 

Certificate of Merit. -. ss) ee ee: 1889} Brozel, Philip (i “ ) 
Cronk, Cuthbert H., Pianeforte . Gregory, Joseph ( ” ) 
“Bronze Medal... ou. ee 1886 | James, Thomas ( ” ) 

‘Silver Medal we ew ee 2 ae) ee ~=— 1889 |. Ranalow,; Frederick B. ( sie eta 

Certificate of Merit ... ss. +e e+ 1890 | Wilson, H. Lane ( ” ): 

i Dale, Frederick J. ( Pianoforte 
> t ; J 
‘Charice cle Pianofor one, 3887 | Driffill, W. Ralph eid agile e 

- Sterndale Bennett Scholar se ee ae a» ~~: 1888 | Flanders, Bernard C. (3 ” ) 

Bronze Medal dn = ei aye Wie Langran, Arthur ( j Ms 

Certificate of Merié’ 2 2 282 22° 12 1860 | Oke, Hubert ( n ) 

an : Antonietti, Aldo G. D. ( "Violin ) 
, Reginald, P ianafort te, 1397 | Davies, A. C. Handley ( ” ) 
— Scholar a: sts #* 996 | Greenhead, Charles T. ( ” ) 
euver tial’? S208 +. : ()ID 2. 1888 | Maney, Edmund ( ” ) 
Certificate of Merit. ..° .. «.  «.: «+ 1889] Ralph, Horace F. ( ) 
Donnawell, Michael Flute ) 
into, eres, VF enuet _. 1888 | Egerton, Percy Clarinet) 
Bilver Medal : * oh 2 eget bp) gel@ 1880'| Keeble, Percy .W. (Organ, =’) 
Certificate of Merit. ..  ..  ..  ..: ++ 1890] Macpherson, Harold E, ” ) 
Sse Wilmott, Ernest ) 
een ..... 1888 | Harries, John H. M. ( Sight Bunghy ) 
BronzeMedal .. .. +... .- .. ++ ~~ 2886] Johnson, John C. A. ( ” ) 
Silver Medal Acta ae | AS ay Revell, Roland ( ” ) 
Certificateof Merit .. 1. 0... Wilson, H. Lane ( ss ) 
Steggall, Reginald, Organ. Winckworth, William F. fi} 
Balle a Ri . ks ak Qtr OM nf Alston, Norman G. ( Elocution 
ees re se ae ae te 8 86 | Henning, Albert ( 
Certificate of Merit = 2. °1. i. 1887 | Ottewell, Edwin ( 
oe eee Barlow, Richard A. ( Onere 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. peel shar ( ” ) 
To Pupils who have previously received Silver Medals, being J ae ae B “a ‘ ) 
the highest award of the Academy. foes “ ie yn , 
Aitken, George B. J. ( Harmony : 
reeere seve . FIRST DIVISION. 
” 
= vnard, Thomas K. ( Pianoforte COMMENDATIONS. = er 
Keeble, Percy W. 6 ) | Harries, John H. M, Pianoforte ) 
owski, Stanislaus * ) | Beazley, William 


Organ 
Tititntes Gaerus Coombe Elocution ) | Johnson, John ©, A, ( f 
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SECOND STUDIES. 


The following Pupils have received “ Honourable Mention” 
Trom the BEwaminers :— 


Macpherson, Harold E. — ( 
Bell, William H. 
Davies, A, CO. Handley 
Gritton, Ballard 
Macdonald, Robert H. 
Aitken, George B. J. 
Macpherson, Charles 
Mead, Owen H, 


Singing  ) 
Pianoforte 


u“ 


Organ 


ee ee 


” 


EXAMINERS, 


Hanrmony.—F. Corper, F. W. Davenport, 8. Prov, 
B.A. Lond., C. Streaaun, Mus. D. Cantab., and the 
Princrpan (Chairman). 


SINGING (Principal Studies).-F, Kine, ArtHuR 
Qswap, F'rep, WaAtkrr, W. H. Cumminas, F.S.A., 
and Manvex Garcia (Chairman). 


Sincine (Second Studies).—RrcHarp Cummrnas, 

Water Mackway, and J, T. Hurcutnson (Chairman), 

Pranororte (Principal Studies).—Oscar Brrinerr, 

H. R. Eyrers, T. A. Marruay, Seprimtvs Wersser, 

FREDERICK WustLAkr, and WatteR MAcrArREN 
(Chairman), 

Pranororte (First Division). —SterpHen Kemp, 
Epwarp Morton, and A. ScuiorsseR (Chairman). 
Pranororte (Second Studies)—Hurserr Lake, W. 
H. Tomas, and Artur O’Lranry (Chairman). 


OrcuestRaL Instruments (Violin and Viola).—W. 
Frye Parker, Hans Wassenry, and Emme Sauret 
(Chairman) 


OrcuEstRAL InstruMEn's (Clarinet, Flute, Hautboy, 
Harp, and Violoncello),—A. Burner, 
Tuomas (Chairman). 


(Second Studies).—F. 
and A. Przzz 


OrcHEsTRAL INSTRUMENTS 
Arnotp, W. E. Wattrenouse, 
(Chairman). 


Oraan (Principal Studies)—H. R. Rosn, W. G. 
Woop, aud C. Stzccauu, Mus. D. Oantab. (Chairman). 


OrGan (Second Studies) —Rowtanp Briant, W. J, 
Kirrs, and ©. Steccaux, Mus. D, Cantab. (Chairman). 


Sicut SiNctna anp Reapina.—F. Corper, H. R. 
Evers, EB. Front, W. G. McNaveut, and EH. Prout 
(Chairman). 

Lanevaces.—F’. De Asarta, A. Hartoa, and CHARLES 

Merk, Ph.D. 
LEsINGHAM 
Ropertson, 


Orrns.—E. F. Jacques, W. Lupwic, and CG, Lyauu 
(Chairman). 


Exocurtion. — Henry and J. Fors 


Porter Exurprrioner - - Outhbert H. Cronk. 


WESTMORELAND SCHOLAR - Kate Cove. 
SreRNDALE Bennett Scuouar Stanislaus 
Szczepanowski. 


Alice A. Simons. 
William Henry Bell. 
Robert H. Macdonald, 
Ethel Savage. 
Cutherine Williams. 
Ida C. Betts. 
Llewela Davies. 


Panera Rosa Sconar - . 
Sim Joun Goss ScHouan - 
Henry Smart ScuoLtar - 
Hine Grrr - « - . 
Joun THomAs Weusu Scuotar 
Liszt ScHoLAR - ® i 
Macrarren SCHOLAR - . 


THE OVERTURE. 






GroreH 
Horton, Frepertc Grirrrru, A. Przze, and JoHn 
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Kilmorey, 





our prizes this afternoon, 
she has fulfilled her somewhat fatiguing task I need 
say nothing, for that has spoken for itself —(Oheers)—— 
but I should like to say that there is no lady who 
could have been more fittingly invited to do the 
Royal Academy of Music this service, because the 
Earl of Kilmorey is not only one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Institution, but he is also a particularly 
active and particularly interested Vice-President ; 
and it is probably not known to many of you here how 
much the Earl of Kilmorey is doing for the Academy. 
Without detaining you needlessly, I may mention 
one little fact to give you an example; and it is that 
a few days ago his Lordship made a journey 
specially from Ireland to London in order to attend 
a meeting of our Directors. pee Under these 
circumstances it is with very special pleasure that 
the Governing Bodies of the Academy welcomed 
Lady Kilmorey this afternoon. While I am on the 
subject of acknowledging services rendered, I hope 
you will bear with me for one or two moments, 
because there are certain services done to the 
Academy of which, I think, perhaps those of you 
who are not behind the scenes can be hardly aware. 
It has been remarked to me lately by one or two of 
the students how much more comfortable the 
Academy is than it used to be. I do not mean to 
say that that refers to the. building, for nothing 
could ever make the Academy building comfortable 
for the present number of students. (Laughter.) 
What I mean is this: that thereis more order, there 
is less confusion, there is less crowding, and things 
generally are managed better. And this is easily 
explained, Up to a certain date the whole of the 
management was in the hands of one large 
committee. We have thought it wise to sub-divide 
the work, and the result has been very satisfactory, 
I am sure, both to the students and the committee. 
But I do not think it would be right not to make 
some acknowledgment to the very busy men who 
serve on these committees, who meet very often, and 
to whom we owe a considerable debt of gratitude. 
Of the Finance Committee|I will say but little, because 
Iam a constituent part of it; but I cannot pass it 
over altogether, because we have on that Committee 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Augustus Littleton, who is 
doing enthusiastic work in the cause of the Academy, 
and Mr. Edward Chappell, also a very busy man. 
Neither of those gentlemen ever fails to attend a 
Finance Committee meeting. The additional comfort 
and good management in the building itself is due to 
the House Committee, the Chairman of which is Mr, 
Macfarren, who is assisted by Mr. Cummings and 
Mr. Westlake, andI am sure that we owe considerable 
thanks to that Committee for all that they have done 
in the house. Nor must I forget our beloved 
Principal—(loud and prolonged cheers)—who is 
indisputably one of the busiest men in this busy 
metropolis, but who, notwithstanding, always finds 
time to attend these Committees, of which he is ex 
officio a member. There have been more calls than 
usual upon the time of the Directors of the Academy, 
and those calls have been responded to with alacrity, 
I hope we shall have cause to call on them very often 
now, for there is something in the air—it must be 
almost whispered—but I have heard rumours about 
a New Building Committee, about pulling down the 
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them tickets for excellent classical 
is obviously of great value to our 
that they should be present at good concerts, 
and I would thérefore thank the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace, Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. Vert, 
Mr. Mayer, Mr. Healey, and Mr. Chappell for their 
kind assistance in this respect. I will not say one 
word more beyond asking you to express by 
acclamation your thanks to Lady Kilmorey for her 
kindness in coming among us to-day. (Cheers.) 
_ The National Anthem was then sung, after which 
the proceedings terminated. 







WAbat our Old Students are doing. 


Her Masssty has conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on Mr. Joseph Barnby and Mr, W. G. Cusins. 

Mr. GRanvILLE Bantock gave a most interesting 
Invitation Concert, consisting of his own composi- 
tions, at the Royal Academy, on July 12. A Recital 
of ‘‘ Caedmar,”’ a one-act romantic opera, was given, 
and selections from other works, amongst which 
the more striking were some numbers from the 
‘‘Neb-Ta’”’ Ballet music, three Lieder, and the 
**Rhapsodie” for piano solo. Mr. Bantock was 
assisted by Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Clara Jecks, 
Miss Lilian Redfern, Messrs. Bantock Pierpoint, 
Edwin Wareham, and John Walters, vocalists ; and 
by Messrs. Reginald Steggall and Learmont 
Drysdale at the pianoforte. 





Miss Lintan Lewis gave a Piano Recital at the 
Ipswich High School Gymnasium on July 9, her 
programme including an Impromptu and Ballade of 
Chopin’s, Grieg’s ‘‘ Norwegian Bridal Procession,” 
Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto, and Grieg’s F 
major Sonata for violin and piano, wherein she was 
assisted by Miss Cecil Nunn. Miss Etta Wright 
gave some songs. 


THe R.A.M. Excelsior Society held a Concert 
open to the students, &c., on July 19, in the 
Academy Concert Room, when the programme 
consisted only of works by present and past students 
of the Academy, and was arranged as follows :— 
CANTATA for Female Voices, ‘' Ode of the Morning 

Star to Lucifer”... 32 ae H, O, Anderton. 
Sone from ‘‘ Nordisa”’ re is yi F, Corder. 
MR. BEN GROVE, 
VIOLIN SOLO, “ Ballade,” accompanied by strings and piano 
Learmont Drysdale, 
MR. PHILIP CATHIN. 
Goring Thomas. 


T. A, Matthay. 


BONGS ... * it e 
Miss KATE COVE. 

PIANO SOLOS, ‘‘ Love phases”... “A 

Mr. Tostas A. MATTHAY, 

QUARTET for pianoforte and strings Reginald Steggall. 
Messks. CATHIE, A, WALENN, H. WALENN, AND KR. 

STEGGALL. 
PIANO DUET, Entr’actes from ‘‘ Ravenswood” A. C. Mackenzie. 





Mr. Ernest Fowxes’ pupils’ third Morning 
Concert was given at St. James’s Banqueting Hall 
on July 23. AMS. Trio for three pianofortes by 
Samuel Wesley was revived on this occasion, 


Tue members of Mr. T. A. Matthay’s R.A.M. 
Class presented him with a testimonial in the shape 
of a beautiful dressing case on July 24. 





Organ Recital at 


Brixton Hall on July 27, some of his pupils also 
appearing. 





Mr. Stewart Macruprsoxs has been elected an 


Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 


Tue Prospectus of the Westminster Orchestral 
Society, of which Mr. Macpherson is conductor, 
contains many interesting items, including an 
Overture, ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’”’ by Cipriani 
Potter (in celebration of the centenary of his birth), 
and Mr. F. Corder’s Concert-Overture ‘* Prospero.” 


Mr. Msorurrson’s Orchestral Ballade in A minor 
was played before the Queen, at Osborne, on 
August 13. 


Marriage. 


August 2, at St. Luke’s, Caversham Road, N.W., 
Mr, C. H. Atuen Grit to Miss Eprta Parker. Mr. 
Hawley officiated at the organ. 


The R.Z.5, Club, 


Tre Annual Dinner of the Royal Academy of 
Music Club took place at the Criterion Restaurant 
on July 23, when many distingtished musicians 
were present, either as members or guests. Mr. 
Walter Macfarren presided, and speeches were also 
made by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Dr. J. F. Bridge, 
Mr. Banister, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Threlfall. 
The wonderful card ticks of Mr. Charles Bertram 
and the amusing recitations of Mr. Arthur Helmore 
were notable features of a most enjoyable evening. 


Scholarship Hews, 


Tux Competition for the JosepH Maas Prize of 
£10 took place on June 11. ‘The examiners 
were Mr. Chas. Lyall and Mr. Joseph Bennett 
(Chairman).. There were ten competitors, and the 
prize was awarded to RxetnaLp Bropuy. 





Tue Competition for the Parmra-Rosa Prize of 
a Gold Medal took place on June 18. The 
examiners were Madame Annie Marriott and Miss 
Liza Lehmann. ‘There were twenty-six candidates, 
and the prize was awarded to Mixnrz Rosrnson, and 
the examiners highly commended Karz Cove and 
Bustz Mackenzie. ——_—— 

Tue Competition for the Lest Crorry Prize 
took place on June 20. The examiners were 
Messrs. H. Plunket Greene, Eugéne Oudin, and 
Lewis Thomas (in the chair). There were seven 
candidates, and the prize was awarded to ARTHUR 
Appuesy, and the examiners highly commended 
H, Lanz-Witson and Auaperr Hunnie. 


Asusn, bad taste, blunders and failures have 
made programme music so ridiculous, its adversaries 
may well propose its total abolition. But if it be 
tight to condemn wholesale whatever is liable to 
abuse, it is assuredly the entire art of music that 
should be so condemned, seeing that the works 
offered to the public are in great part worthless 
rather than intellectual, devoid of taste rather than 
full of new matter.—Franz Liszt. 













ah: * Orcbesttal Concer 
re ProcramMME or JULY 26. Bath 
Conchin ss ahh Ses For Two Pisnofortes! 
ANDANTE— {the Oadenzas by Motart. 
' Ronpo—ALLEero Moscheles.) 
Miss Lurweva Davies ( Macfarren Behélar )and — 
Miss Maup Wrson,. 
Aum, “Father of Heaven ” (‘‘ Judas Maccabsous: ty 
Handel. 
Miss Hutmn Savunpurs, 
ALLEGRO (Concrrvo in E flat, Op. 73)—Pianoforte 
Hesthoven. 
Miss Eras Horton Surrn. 
Vooar Scena (MS.), ‘* Wulstan”’ Granville Bantock. 


(Student). 
Mr. H. Lanr-Wixson. 
Concerto in D minor, Op. 22 
Romanza 
_ Frnare—Axza Zraara 
Miss GurtRupDE ConLins. 
Suaviscun TAinzn, Op. 46— 


| Violin Wieniawski. 


... Dvorak. 


No. III., Poco AntuaRo 
Nou Ls, Presto 
*‘ Resecoa’s Prayer” (“ Ivanhoe ”’) .. Sullivan. 
Miss Synvia WarpDELL. 
‘* Opr av Printemps,” Op. 76—Pianoforte © Raff. 
Miss Eprra Mann. 
ARIA ** Cujus Animam ”’ . Rossini. 


Mr. Pure Brozun. 
ORCHESTRAL Surru (Nos. II. and IV.), MS. 
Reginald Steggalt (Student). 


Fortnightly Concerts. 


Pro@RAMME oF JULY 9. 


Fueve in G, Book JI—Organ Johann Sebastian Bach. 


Miss A. G. Bunnerr, 
Sona, ‘Guinevere ” 
*Miss BrANCHE Nicronson. 
(Accompanist, Miss F. Taynor.) 
Potonatse (MS,)—Violin 
Miss Erne Barns. 
(Accompanist, Miss Luzwna Davius.) 
Sona, “Ich kam vom Walde hernieder ” 
Hermann Levi. 
Mr, Aupert Hennina. 
(Accompanist, Miss Liman BurpeEn.) 
Auxecro (Sonata in F, MS.)—Pianoforte 
Cuthbert H. Cronk (Potter Exhibitioner). 
Mr. Curnpert H. Cronk. 
Dvzt, ‘‘ Ma Nacelle ”’ Arthur Goring Thomas. 
Miss E. F. Davis and Miss A. Sranyon. 
(Accompanist, Miss Lunwexa Davris.) 
) Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2—Pianoforte 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Miss Marcaret Curr. 
Recrration from ‘King John,” Act iv., Scene 1 
William 'Shakespeare. 
Hubert --Mr. Lestie WALKER. 
Executioner—Mr. E, Orrmwe.n. 
Prince Arthur—Miss Exuen Bowtrck. 
BatwavE in G minor—Pianoforte 
Francois Frédéric Chopin. 
Miss Lavryta Power. 
Sona, “‘ Woo thou thy Snowflake” (‘‘ Ivanhoe’’) 
Arthur Sullivan. 
Mr. Anruur AppLesy. 
(Accompanist, Miss Luzwexa Dayius.) 


ApAGio 
ALLEGRETTO } 


Sane The: 


Boyan | (b) Le sais tu 
Arthur Sullivan. 


Ethel Barns (Student). 










Programme or JULY aes ; 


Sonata in (Allegro Maestoso ' Organ—deorge 
O minor har March | B. J. Aitl 
(MS.) (Introduction and Fugue (Student). 

*Mr. G. B. J. ArrKen. yas 
I think on thee in the night”) 
‘“‘ There’s none like thee ” 
Frederic Hymen Cowen. 
Miss Frorencr Epmonps, 
- (Accompanist, Miss Isanzn Coarss.) 
BENDS : Joseph Joachim 
Vause-IMPRoMPTU | Pianoforte { is Raff. 
Mr. T. Mappox. 
Dunr, ‘“*‘ Hark! my Daridecar” -. Henry Purcell. 
Miss Sytvra Warpecyi and Mr. H. Lanz-Wrxson. 
(Accompanist, Miss Marcarur P. Moss.) 
AnvantE in D flat (Op. 832)—Pianoforte 
Sigismund Thalberg. 
Miss Maup E. Mason. 
Recrration, “ Coriolanus,”’: Act v., 
Sc. 8. Intercession of Volumnia} W. Shakespeare. - 
in the Volscian Camp before Rome 
Miss Evuent THomson. 
(a) Hlégie —_) Jules Kmile Frédéric 
Massenet. 


Sones fi 


Miss Evetyn Downzs. 

(Accompanist, Miss Frorrnce TAyior.) 
BarcarotLE—Pianoforte Francois Frédéric Chopin. 
Miss Sypin PaLuisER. 

ANDANTEH AND Ronpo Russe—Violin 
Charles Auguste de Beriot. 
Miss Exty Fucus. 
Sona, ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee” 
Charles Gounod. 
Miss E. Brreruny. 

(Accompanist, Miss Marcarut Goprrey.) 
Romance for Flute .... Charles Camille Saint-Saéns. 
Mr. M. DonnawEtu. 

(Accompanist, Mr. Ronanp REVELL.) 

Recort. Anp Arroso, ‘‘ But the Lord” (St. Paul”’) 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Miss ApELA Bona. 
(Accompanist, Mr. H. Lanz-Winson.) 
Nocrurne in A flat (No. 3)—Pianoforte Franz Liszt. 
*Miss A. VERNET. 


* With whom this subject is a second study. 


AmatEuRS give us so much trouble because they 
are creatures of twofold character; necessary and 
useful, when with a sincere interest they combine 
unassuming reticence ; but contemptible, and to be 
disparaged, when they are bloated with vanity and 
conceit, anxious to push themselves forward and 
give advice. There are few artists whom I respect 
more than a first-class amateur, and there are few 
that I respect less than a second-rate one,— 
Feliz Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
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SS eis Saves and best Musical Journal in existence, and 
c nm far exceeds that of any other Paper devoted to the Art, either 
TI > ausical Times” contains Original Articles on Current and Past Events 


connected with Music, contributed by te most Eminent Writers connected 
__-with Musical Literature. 


=a - The Musical Times contains Reviews of all important works published at 
ae te home and abroad. 


Sala Musical Times contains Notices of Operatic Performances, Concerts, and 

all other important Musical Events which occur in London. 

The Musical Times contains Occasional Notes on passing events, and accounts 
of Musical Performances in all provincial towns as well as those which take 
place on the Continent, in the Colonies, and wherever the Art is cultivated. 


The Musical Times contains an Anthem or Part-Song, which may also be 
_ purchased separately, price 14d. 


The Musical Times forms so perfect a record of news that subscribers in all 
_.parts of the world may rely upon being kept fully informed of everything of 
importance in connection with Music and Musical Performances. 


The Musical Times is the best medium for Advertisements relating to Music 
and kindred subjects. 
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Each hand in its own stave. Te eee Son iee ate 
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| 3. 
4. No cramping of the text to economise space. ie eS 
5. Fingering where indispensable. | aa ; a 
6. Accidentals marked. more than once in a bar when known to. be ae 

necessary. 
= S. RAGE s. 
Six petits Préludes, No. 5, in E I 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat ¥ 4 
Two-part Inventions, No. 1, in C major I 
M. CLEMENTI... 
Gradus ad Parnassum, No. 9, in A major . 2 
Gradus ad Parnassum, No. ro, in A major ... I 
Gradus ad Parnassum, No. 1g, in A minor ... .2 
Gradus ad Parnassum, No. 21, in E flat major ~ 2 
G. F. HANDEL. | 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor, from Third Suite... Eohe agS ier 3 
F: MERDEESSOmly: , 
Lieder ohne Worte, No. 11, in-D = «%.. eer ae oye r 

Prelude and Fugue in A flat. ges 35: No. +. B05 ae = 4 

Study in F minor e 2: ie 2 
I. MOSCHELES. 
La Leggerezza, Etude in G major. Op. 51 3 a er 4 
Study in E flat minor. Op. 70, No. 8 oie rs: *e aan 2 
W. A. MOZART. 
Fantasia in C minor Aeee es te Se he = Be. 4 
Sonata in G ‘a ae e: Lis 4 
D. SOARLATTI 
Fugue in D minor _... ee st S: 2 
F. SCHUBERT. | 
Allegretto in G, from Fantasia. Op. 78 oF os sat aay ay 
R. SCHUMANN. 
Album for the Young, No. 14, in G. =e 68 oe fi mS I 
Novelette in E. Op. 21, No. 7 cs a 4 a 2 
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Alfred, Dord Tennyson, 


Poet Laureate, 
Born August 5, 1809; Drep October 7, 1892. 


Master, the music of thy magic verse 

Lives tho’ the hand that swept the strings 
may rest, 

Lives tho’ the singer slumber on the breast 

Of dark and silent Fate, the Ancient Nurse. 


The laurels fade not, tho’ the brow be cold ; 

Though heart and brain be stilled, the fruit 
they bore— 

Heroic songs of legendary lore, 

Of Loss, and Doubt, and Faith—these grow 
not old. 


And tho’ the lips that uttered nothing base 
Be mute, where English speech is spoken, far 
Beneath the Southern Cross, or Polar Star, 
In every realm of the imperial race, 


Thy voice yet vibrant in the common tongue, 
Thy name in common memory enshrined, 
Our kindred in one brotherhood shall bind; 
Shall to far ages live, for ever young. 





Lyric Poets. 


Iy Alfred Tennyson England has lost not 
only one of her most distinguished poets, 
but the second greatest writer of lyric verse 
the world has ever seen. Let it be clearly 
understood what we mean by this assertion. 
Greater poets than Tennyson there have 
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Germany. No one would claim for him the 
dignity and richness of Goethe, the sonorous 
nobility of Milton, the tumultuous abundance 
of idea of Browning, or the unapproachable 
genius of Shakespeare ; but not one of these 
great men, save on rare occasions, challenges 
comparison with Tennyson in the matter of 
pure song. Heine alone has surpassed him. 
Lyric verse is a very peculiar product ; 
not only must it exhibit exquisite refinement 
of thought and idea, not only must the 
technique of the versification be of the 
highest, but even when these requirements 
are both fulfilled we do not always feel the 
poem to be a song —the actual melody of the 
soul. A definition of a true lyric is all the 
more difficult since most musicians are not 
at all hard to satisfy in the matter, and will 
on occasion set the most unmusical verse if 
the opening line happens to fit in with a 
phrase they have conceived. How many 
vain attempts have been made to set Ariel’s 
song, ‘*Come unto these yellow sands ’’— 
a song which begins so sweetly and fades off 
into such impossible doggerel! How many 
have struggled with ‘‘ There’s a woman like 
a flower,’’ and been crushed by its exuberance 
of syllables? But> poems like ‘* Die Lotos- 
blume ”’ or ‘* The Miller’s Daughter ” invite 
—nay, compel the musician to set them ; 
they seem to sing themselves. What a 
wonderful store of gems are there between 
the parts of ‘‘ The Princess”’ and in “ The 
Idylls of the King’’! Lives there an 
English musician who has not written music 
to ‘‘ Break, break, break,’’ or ‘‘ Tears, idle 
tears’? And it is not because Tennyson's 
lyrics are easy to set, in the ordinary sense 
of that expression, for this is by no means 
the case. His cadences have not quite the 
smoothness and regularity of Heine’s, or, 
indeed, any German poet’s or English 
poetaster’s ; he loves irregular stanzas and 
terza rima; many of his finest songs are 
quite opposed to our modern requirements: 
of equal strain and counterstrain. Look at 
the first of those exquisite ‘* Window ” 


been many, both in England and in: songs, for instance! 














“ The aiighe at shadows a1 We 


Yonder it brightens and darkens down on the plain— | 


A jewel, a jewel dear to a lover’s eye! 
O is it the brook or a pool or her window pane 
hen the winds are up in the morning ?” 


This absolutely yearns for musical expres- 
sion, but is excessively difficult to set. Few 
would better the setting of Si Arthur 
Sullivan, with its rushing, exciting accom- 
paniment. But this by the way. 

It is very sad to see how many of our 
English composers—the second-rate ones, 
we mean—rest content with setting fourth- 
rate verse simply because the lines are of 
equal length and accent and the cadences 
fall rightly. If you told them that such a 
stanza as this (from the same set of poems)— 

‘Gone ! 
Gone till the end of the year. 
Gone, and the light gone with her and left 
me in shadow here. 
Gone—flitted away.” 
could be set to a regular rhythmical melody 
they wouldn’t believe you, but it only needs 
a little skill. There is no skill whatever 
displayed in the composition of a modern 
ballad. The skill shown is by the publisher 
in pushing it to fame. But it is only fair to 
say that the ability needed to set successfully 
such a stanza as that just quoted, or, say, the 
Lute song from ‘‘ Queen Mary,’’ is possessed 
by the very few. A certain amount of 
regularity is desirable in a lyric, though not 
by any means indispensable. It is not so 
much the irregularity of Shakespeare’s lyrics 
which makes them difficult to set as it is 
their conciseness of expression and very 
restricted length. For instance— 
‘Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were foresworn. 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn. 
But my kisses bring again, 
Bring again. 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 
Sealed in vain.” 

Of all the multitudinous settings of this 
lovely verse, we cannot recall a thoroughly 
satisfactory one. Even the addition of 
Fletcher’s second verse does not improve 
matters. Schumann might have managed 
it in his early days, but no one 
else. Yet when such a feat as the wedding 
of real music to immortal verse has been 
successfully performed, how immeasurable is 
the distance between the result and the feeble 
clamping of cast-iron phrases on to lines 
like— 

“T shot an arrow into air, 

It fell to earth, I know not where,” 
or the still lower forms of art, against which 
we are perpetually raising our voice! Yes, 











«* Drink to me only with thine aoe 
the one we all know and love, but ca cee Bes: 
alone deserved to share the immortality of 
the poem. Franz has succeeded in setting ~_ 
‘* Am Rhein, in heiligen Strome,”’ Schubert. 
has removed ‘*The Erl-King” from the 
reach of all other aspirants, and Sullivan has 
set ‘Orpheus with his lute’ really 
adequately, and the ‘‘ Songs of the Wrens ”’ 
in an unsurpassable manner. But these are 
the few successes; the failures are countless. 
We have seen it stated in print lately that 
some one has compiled a list of over 400 
settings of poems by Tennyson. We are 
quite sure that 4,000 would be nearer a 
complete list. For it is the property of the 
perfect lyric to make everyone think that he 
can supply the missing voice, and so give 
wings to the song. 

What a noble mission to make a work of art 
that shall compel others to create also works 
of art! Does not then the author of 
‘‘Sweet and Low” deserve more gratitude 
from his fellow countrymen than the writer 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” or ‘‘ The Ring and the 
Book”? Surely this power to inspire 
another artist is the highest of gifts? And 
as we began by saying, the poet we now 
mourn was only surpassed by one of his 
fellows in this ability to inspire others— 
Heinrich Heine. 





Passing Hotes, 


Ir has been stated in the foreign musical 
papers that a number of posthumous 
compositions by Chopin are shortly about to 
see the light for the first time. The singular 
delay in publication is said to have been due 
to a long pending action at law between 
Chopin’s heirs and the publishing firm of 
Messrs. Gebetner and Wolff, of Warsaw. 
Eixperience has taught us to look with a 
suspicious and unwelcoming eye upon 
posthumous works in general, and long- 
delayed posthumous works in particular ; 
for in no instance, save that of Bach, have 
they ever added to a composer’s fame. And, 
perhaps, this is quite as well, for modern 
composers are handicapped heavily enough 
as it is by the superiority of the old masters. 
These pieces of Chopin’s we should guess (from 
the fact of their existence having till now 
remained unknown) to be some of his earliest 
compositions, in which case their value is 
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ep areiae eo trio” by Liszt. 
yan arrangement of one of his weakest 
- Hungarian Rhapsodies, the ‘‘Carneval de 
_ Pesth,” for piano and strings, does not 
_ deserve an appellation now exclusively 
reserved for genuine music ? 





Tue musical press is augmented thismonth 
by a periodical entitled The Pianist, issued— 
so its Editor says—as a brilliant answer to 
the new and original conundrum ‘ Why 
should not the Pianists have a paper all to 
themselves?” Alas, poor Keyboard! And 
didst thou deem that thou hadst ‘‘ committed 
the unpardonable offence of becoming popu- 
lar?’’ In these days of frantic advertisement 
all eyes are so dazzled, all ears so deafened 
with the glare and clamour of puffery that 
no one and nothing is known outside their 
own circle. We have no wish to be churlish 
to fellow-labourers in the field of music, but 
we cannot for our lives see what good purpose 
The Pianist is intended to serve. ‘The 
principal contents of the first number are 
an article (with portrait) on the manager of 
the Music Publishing Company, a list of 
artists on the books of Mr. Healey’s agency, 
and a useful but incomplete list of music 
published during the month, the remainder 
of the number consisting of advertisements. 





The Pianist has, however, one novel—we 
can hardly say original—feature, founded 
upon the guessing competitions so much 
affected by papers of the ‘‘ Bits” order. This 
consists in giving a simple musical sentence 
with one or two notes omitted, which are to 
be supplied by the reader. A shilling is to 
be sent as entrance fee and the money will 
be divided equally among those competitors 
who fill in all three notes correctly. No 
very mighty task! 
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It is obvious to the meanest capacity that 
the missing notes are in the first two bars, 
F, and in the third either Gor B. It should 
be G to be quite symmetrical. Now if the 
whole of our readers—that is the whole of 
the musical world (ahem !)—like to send in 


Prenahcteke that there would be no prize, / 
to win. 
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Burt really now, this skating round the 
Lotteries Act is not a thing one cares to see 
in a paper connected, ever so remotely, with 
musical art. There are plenty of honest 
riddles connected with music, which would 
at least serve to fill up the gaping columns 
as effectively and far more worthily. In the 
Leipzig Musikalisches Wochenblatt we re- 
member to have seen at odd times puzzle 
canons of tremendous ingenuity, which yet 
were solved by musical readers. One in 
particular, a spiral canon for two violins, 
quoted by Mr. Prout in his recent great 
work, shows, as he well observes, con- 
siderably more cleverness on the part of the 
solver than on that of the propounder. 
Lest The Pianist should resent our remarks 
as mere jealous fault-finding, we will waste 
half-an-hour or so over designing a puzzle of 
this kind, which we will place freely at its 
editor’s disposal, without the unworthy 
device of shillmgs and coupons. . . . Here 
we are :— 

Infinite Canon, 2 in 1. 
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This will occupy your readers, friend Pianist, 
till Christmas, unless some of our clever 
boys or girls solve it first. And you can get 
up a correspondence, you know, about the 
impossibility of its solution—for it is a hard 
nut to crack—and when the secret is out, 
another correspondence from the baffled ones 
criticising the counterpoint, which we admit 
is second-rate, but we couldn’t spare time to 
make it better. 





Ir is said that next year there will be a 
few performances of ‘ Parsifal”’ only given 
at Bayreuth, and that rehearsals will be 
commenced for a grand revival of the 
‘“Nibelung Ring” in 1894. Renewed 
announcements of an operatic training 
school at Bayreuth are made, and it is now 
stated that ‘‘instruction will be gratuitous, 
the one condition being the possession of 
natural talent.” But the operatic artist has 
to undergo such complicated development, 
that it may safely be declared that no one 
could say of a young singer, whether he or 
she would be able to make a mark on the 












pa “What, ‘is seal" Heine is 


that—as in all free schools—the number of | 1 


students on the foundation will be limited, 
and election will consequently be competitive. 
That is the true basis of a music-school, 
though not always practicable. 





Our friend The Lyric appears to have 
flourished to such an extent as to have split 
up into two, like a bulbous rooted plant. At 
any rate it advertises another. periodical on 
the same lines as itself on its own front page, 
so we presume that it is unable to contain 
its own outpourings, the characteristic 
effusions of ‘‘ Hubi Newcombe,”’ ‘‘ Ashmore 
Russan,”’ and the rest of the weird tribe. 





Tue production of Mr. Granville Bantock’s 
opera ‘“‘ Cedmar ’’ is duly chronicled under 
the head of ‘‘ What our old Students are 
doing,”’ but the importance of the event 
justifies us in also commenting upon it here. 
Mr. Bantock was one of the most earnest 
and enthusiastic students the Royal Academy 
has ever possessed, and that is saying a good 
deal. Avery prominent member and upholder 
of the ‘‘ Excelsior Club,’ he was also the 
principal founder of THE Overture, which 
without him would certainly have never seen 
the heht. To one of our first numbers he 
contributed a very thoughtful article on 
‘‘The Music-drama of the Future,’ and 
until his own labours of production claimed 
the whole of his time he was an energetic 
member of our staff. We trust that his 
untiring industry and high aims are about 
to receive due recognition and reward. 





A wELcome report is about, that ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde”? is to be given during Sir 
Augustus Harris’s autumn season. It was 
to have been announced as “in English,” 
but, as it seems probable that only one or two 
of the singers will employ that language, it 
will either be called ‘‘ Italian”’ or ‘‘German,”’ 
it is not quite certain which. Why any 
language at all should be advertised we 
cannot understand—but see what our poet 
says on this subject in another column. 


We are pleased to find that the latest 
additions to the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ”’ have been, as regards the musical 
articles, really excellent. Mr. Arkwright’s 
article on the madrigalist Kirbye contains 
quite a number of new facts; and Mr. 
Fuller-Maitland’s article on Henry Lawes is 
thoroughly well written, as is also Mr. 
Lionel Cust’s on Nicholas Lanier. Let us 
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Now we are upon thier su 
history, let us mention that in # 
belonging to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
printed by the Historical MSS. Comm 
will be found some new information abot 
Tallis and Byrd. The unfortunate com- 
posers had obtained a monopoly of music- 
publishing from Queen Elizabeth ; but they 
found, as musicians have found in the days 
of Queen Victoria, that they lost money by 
what they published. The petition they 
addressed to the Queen in consequence, with 
its results, may be seen in the Report upon 
Lord Salisbury’s MSS., Vol. II., pp. 155-6. 
Tallis and Byrd set forth their services, and 
asked for a lease of £40 a year; they were 
granted one of £30. As far as we are 
aware, this petition has not been previously 
published. 





Burton’s “‘ Anatomy of Melancholy” shows 
that the British young lady has scarcely 
reached a higher stage of evolution than she 
had reached in James I.’s time. In the 
third part of Burton’s work, Section 2, 
Member III., he states that: ‘‘Our young 
women and wives, they that being maids 
took so much pains to sing, play, and dance, 
with such cost and charge to their parents 
to get these graceful qualities, now, being 
married, will scarce touch an instrument, 
they care not for it.” As it was in the 
beginning, so it is now, and it is probable 
that so it will be. 





Mr. Hammton Cuarke has sent us an 
account of the recent unsuccessful attempt 
to cultivate orchestral music in the colony 
of Victoria. We regret that his narrative 
is beyond the scope of our paper, but the 
tale it tells is not, alas! anewone. When- 
ever a few enthusiasts endeavour to put the 
best of musical diet before the uncultured 
the result may be clearly foreseen. Hduca- 
tion, as we are always preaching, must come 
from within, not from without, and the 
Australians must follow in the traces of 
their American cousins, who are at last, 
after sad artistic struggles, winning their 
way towards culture and enlightenment. 





Ar the moment of going to press we are 
able to say a few words only on the pro- 
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ion by which Cadmar and Hulda 
retire, rather too obviously, to make way for 
the (very charming) elves’ dance, was 
decidedly apity. This, however, was not the 
composer’s doing, and altogether we think 
this production justifies us in looking for 
much good work in future from his pen. 


Tue final Competition for the Erard 
“Centenary Scholarship took place at the 
Royal Academy of Music on Tuesday, the 
25th ult. Out of thirty-eight original 
competitors twenty were called before the 
judges, Messrs. G. Henschel, Franklin Taylor, 
and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie (Chairman). The 
Scholarship was awarded to Miss Evelyn M. 
Bigg, and the judges commended William 
Willis, Charlotte A. W. Miiller, and Clara 
EK. M. Hutchinson. 





Al tbistory of the Roval Academy of 
Music. 


By tae Eprror. 
(Continued from page 89.) 


Wuetuer it was the effect of the Charter 
we know not, but things now began to go 
smoother with the Royal Academy, and 
beyond occasional small lapses on the part of 
a very few of the students, we find little 
worth quoting from the records. How 
peaceful must have been the administration 
when such a matter as the following could 
be allowed to take up a page and a half of 
the Minute Book :— 


* Sir G. Clerk came in late and Read a Letter from 
Miss Apperley, in answer to one which had been 
sent to her on Tuesday, requesting to know the Cause 
of her absenting herself from the vocal Practices for 
the Masses, &c., appointed for the next Concert. 

“Tn that Letter she stated as a Reason for such 
absence, the not being allowed to sing one of two 
Songs which she had given in and which she had 
tried at one of the previous Rehearsals. 

«She also complained of an apparent disregard to 
her Interests in not allowing her to sing in the 
Orchestra as much as the other students. 

‘Sir G. Clerk examined the Programmes of the last 
Concerts and it appearing that she had sung at the 
two last public Performances at the Hanover Square 
Rooms and at the last Concert at the Academy at 
which she was present, informed her that she had 


directed by Sir G. Clerk to attend the Rehearsal on 


i all future Vocal Practices ordered for the 

Nowadays the Principal or the Curator 
have to deal summarily with two or three 
cases as important as the above nearly every 
day in the week. But in the absence of 
graver incidents two other terrible cases of 
insubordination may be quoted as a warning 
to present-day students :— 

“June 16, 1831.—It being reported to the Com- 
mittee that Newson had absented himself from the 
last Concert, he was called in before the Committee 
and having expressed his Regret for his disobedience 
of the Regulations he was severely reprimanded and 
admonished to be attentive in future to his Duties as 
a Student—and they direct Mr. Hamilton to com- 
municate to the Students their extreme Displeasure 
at such an Act of Disobedience on the part of a 
Student of the Institution and their hope that a 
similar case may not again be brought before their 
Notice. 

“* Miss Williams having declined Singing at the last 
Concert the part allotted to her in the Finale of ‘Le 
Nozze di Figaro’ she was directed to attend the 
Committee this Day, which she did, accompanied by 
her Father, and on being questioned why she had 
refused to obey the directions of the Committee she 
stated that she had done so with the knowledge and 
approbation of her Father. 

‘‘ Mr. Williams then stated that he thought justice 
had not been done to his Daughter, as a Duett which 
she particularly wish’d to Sing had been omitted, 
and that partiality had been shown to other Pupils 
to his Daughter’s prejudice.—On which he was 
informed that the Committee could no longer permit 
Miss Williams to remain a Pupil, after such a 
great violation of the regulations of the Academy, 
and he was directed to withdraw her forthwith from 
the Institution. 

‘‘ Ordered—that Notice be given by Mrs. Iliff to the 
Female Pupils that Miss Williams having refused to 
sing the part allotted to her bythe Committee at the 
last Concert she had ceased to be a Pupil of the 
Academy.” 

This 


“So much for Buckingham!” 
young lady had evidently the makings of a 
prima donna about her. Let us hope that 
she eventually developed the virtues as well 
as the vices of her species. 

The Prize List this summer (1831) is not 
a long one, but contaims some well-known 
names. ‘l'wo items in the report may be 
quoted :— 


“ FematE DrePpaRTMENT, 

“ All censured for neglecting Italian.” 

“ Mate DEparTMENT. 

‘‘ Hill censured for Inattention in the Orchestra 
particularly, and all the Boys generally for ditto at 
Rehearsals.” 

A rather painful affair next demands 


record. Under date December 8, 18381, 













there is the following entry in the Minute 


Book :— 

‘The Committee having received a Report of the 
manner in which the Harmony Lessons in the 
Female Department were conducted by Dr. Crotch, 
which was extremely unsatisfactory, they resolved 
that his future attendance on the Female Students 
should henceforth be dispensed with.” 

The cause of offence was, if we have been 
truly informed, most trifling. One of the 
young ladies having acquitted herself with 
unusual brilliancy, the Principal, as an old 
gentleman might, expressed his gratification 
by offering her a kiss. But our young ladies 
were far too strictly brought up to allow them- 
selves to be embraced in public, and a 
complaint, doubtless exaggerated, was made, 
the result of which was that the Committee 
passed the above resolution, upon which, of 
course, poor Dr. Crotch resigned. 

The routine of the Academy now becomes 
more settled and we shall consequently 
progress more quickly with our History. In 
the Midsummer Report of 1832 it is stated 
that— 

‘* Miss North has composed a Quartett for Piano, 
Violin, Tenor and Violoncello, which reflects the 
highest Credit upon her.” 
besides distinguishing herself in all her other 
studies. Also 

‘Bennett has composed a Symphony, performed 
at the last Academy Concert, which does him the 
greatest Credit.” 

Dr. Crotch was now succeeded by Mr. 
Cipriani Potter, Lucas succeeding the latter 
as conductor of the orchestra. A little 
matter, perhaps hardly worth recording, crops 
up again and again in the Minute Book 
during 1832. This is, that the father of one 
of the students was unable to pay a sum of 
upwards of £30 which was owing for Academy 
fees, and offered as his only available assets 
a pipe of port wine. This was accepted, but 
on endeavouring to realize it, no wine 
merchants would buy it. It was sampled 
and solemnly tasted by Lord Burghersh and 

his fellow Commitee-men, for in those days 


gentlemen knew the taste of port wine. - 


But they all passed the bottle and declined 
to make an offer. After many fruitless 
attempts it was sold by auction and 
fetched £15 ! 


(Z'o be continued). 





Chats on Technical Subjects. 
VUI.—ON PRACTISING. 
By Tosias A. Marrnuay. 


A pay arrives in many a student’s life 
when he discovers he has not yet learnt what 
real, fully eflective practice should be. 






commences. For the st' 
brains to perceive thus much, will pr 
also be sufficiently wideawake to 
farther, and not to rest until he has discovere 
what are the real conditions of practice—the 
elements of practice. 

It is true, he has been using his piano for 
a certain number of hours each day, but he 
now perceives that he has done so without 
having consciously directed his attention to 
any particular points ; with a vague purpose 
in view, it is true, but without purpose in the 
details of practice. He sees now, that by 
‘* practice ’’ is meant something more, some- 
thing more definite, than merely in a general 
sort of way paying attention to the mustc in 
handand wanting tolearnit. Itisnotenough, 
the being aware of a certain piece for hours at 
a time—even restricting oneself to but small 
portions of it does not suffice. He feels there 
is not enough result, and that he must have 
failed to direct his attention to the vital points. 
He thought it was enough to play the piece 
through—to enjoy the music ; but to perform 
a piece requires something beyond knowing 
what the performance should be, and so he 
feels he has but been toying at practice! He 
has for awhile enjoyed the music, and then 
got heartily sick and tired of his pieces and 
studies (techniques he has of course not 
adopted, for they are ‘‘ so uninteresting and 
unmusical, don’t you know’’); yet he sees 
that certain other students and players 
somehow seem to manage differently. Yes ; 
he does not know how to practice ! 

Now it is doubtful whether it is possible to 
show a student, whether arrived at this point 
or not, what real practice is; but a hint or 
two may happen to prove of avail. 

The whole thing resolves itself into a 
question of arrention. Most students, more 
especially those who have not yet made any 
headway, will however protest that they do 
give attention. Aiso they will be in the 
right; they do give “attention,” but the 
attention is not correctly directed. Where 
there is a taste for—z.e., attraction towards 
—any particular thing, attention of some 
sort is of course likely to be given. And 
when a piece or study (and even a technique) 
is fresh, attention is, without any effort, easily 
riveted on its music, its beauty, or its novelty. 
But learning to perform a work does not consist 
of only memorizing the sound or the music of it. 
That is not the point of first importance at 
all. If performance of the piece is the object 
in view, certainly the text of it must be 


acquired to begin with; but as soon as that 














Een if it is xe a 
g ‘‘a piece,” and for the 
ntting gids the graver question, 
at STUDENTS should not strive merely to 
n to play pieces, but should strive to 
learn playing—the first thing, anyway, is to 
AnaALYsE the work it is sought to acquire; 
to dissect the lesson into its component 
parts, that being the only way distinct 
mowledge can be gained of anything; to 
look into the work so that its shape may be 
vividly realized; and not only its formal 
outline, but also every nook and cranny of 
it. Every phrase, every turn of melody, of 
harmony and rhythm, all must be seen and 
learnt-—realized. 

The substance of the piece thus being 
assimilated, the next step is to direct the 
whole attention to the acquirement of a 
finished reproduction of its TECHNIQUE. 

And the true practiser does not rest 
satisfied until he feels he is able to give 
absolute and conscious attention to each and 
every detail of this, the most important point 
in playing. Until he feels confident that he 
can ‘‘ place” every note of the work pre- 
cisely in its posrrron—and not only its place 
on the keyboard, but also just in the spot 
belonging to it in the rhythm, in the range of 
tone and of legato. ‘This confidence being 
the result of having insisted on a close 
attention to the movement of each finger for 
each note; a keen use of the muscular-sense. 
So much so, that in the end the technique of 
the piece has become a fixed habit, or 
‘* second nature.” 

When all this has been accomplished, and 
the finger-habits necessary to the particular 
piece have become fixed through a certain 
lapse of time—the late Prosper Sarton said 
that he never played a piece in public until 
he nap known it for six months, then only 
can the artist feel really confident and free 
to give a truly emotional, and intellectual, 
and therefore REAL PERFORMANCE. 







On Some Musical Snobs, 


By One or THEMSELVEs. 
No. VI.—SNOBBIUS MODERNUS. 


Ir was in Covent Garden on the night of 
‘Die Walkiire,’ warm and moist. The 
curtain fell on Act I., there was the usual 


pietieae fevind ioe — 





§ orm, 


oak et ae ant T heard 


e ‘© Well, what do you think of it?” 

2. “How can you ask ?—it’s Wagner—wonderful ! 1 

3. “Splendid! but, I say, what a rummy part 
that is ; just before the curtain goes up, you know!” 

1. Oh! but that’s the ‘ Wettersturm,’ you know— 
awfully fine ! ” 

(I suppose we have no ‘ Wettersturms ” 
in England or we might have a word for 
them.) 

3. ‘Oh, yes, superb, of course; only it sounds 
rather—well not exactly queer, but—er—strange, 
you know, at first.” 

1. ‘* Well, a little unusual perhaps, but that's all 
the better—very fine!” 

2. ‘* My dear fellow, that’s the very principle of 
programme-music.”’ 

3. ‘Oh, it’s magnificent! But what’s it all 
about? That other fellow seems rather in a wax, 
doesn’t he?”’ 

Here, on turning round as carelessly as 
I could to have a look at this interesting 
group, I became aware that my young 
friend Bach Potts was sitting talking to 
someone near them, and, being interested 
to see what sort of friends he was making 
for himself, I hailed him. He took my 
hand with something of his bright boyish 
smile, and with an eagerness that pleased 
me ; and yet there was an unsatisfied look 
in his eyes that told me he was not quite 
happy. 

‘Oh! Mr. Snob,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve never seen you 
since that night—do you remember ?—when you 
came to our place and shocked my poor old governor 
so. I can never thank you enough for that unlucky 
parcel; it opened my eyes!” Then he added with 
a little break in his voice: ‘‘ My father thinks I’m 
going to the devil, I know—poor old governor—but 
I can’t help it !”’ 

I was quite charmed with the boy’s 
frankness and friendliness to me (I never 
can help feeling grateful when a beautiful 
boy speaks to me as if I was not altogether 
beneath his notice), and said: ‘* Whom are 
you with ?”’ 

“Oh,” he answered, ‘that’s Alan Maudsley; I 
was introduced to him a few weeks ago; it’s a great 
honour, isn’t it? he’s awfully kind to me ”—and in 
his quick, eager way he turned to Maudsley whose 
highly ‘“cultchahed” tones I heard replying— 
‘* Yes, most beauteous youth, I know his name, but 
really ’’—the rest was lost. Bach seemed to remon- 
strate, then—‘* Really, my dear Bach, your freshness 
is enchanting, but even your divine beauty cannot 
cover all your acquaintances you know, and—” 


Here, however, Bach broke in: ‘‘ Mr. Snob, 
let me introduce you to Mr. Maudsley,” and 
a gleam of mischievous triumph shone in his 
eyes as he watched Maudsley’s momentary 
confusion as he said—‘‘ er—er—how do 
you do, Mr. Snob?” Fortunately the bell 
sounded, the lights went out, and silence 
resumed her sway. 











ai “i See when I felt a 
my arm, and heard Bach’s voice again :— 

‘Oh! Mr. Snob, Mr. Maudsley and I are going 
to walk home; won’t youcome with us? Ido so want 
you to know him. Look here, Maudsley, come and 
_ tell us what you think of it all—wasn’t it a splendid 

performance; and isn’t it a magnificent work !— 

and isn’t Mahler fine.” 

‘* My dear Bach, your naiveté is enchanting, but 
I really cannot agree with you; look what a scene!”’ 
(and indeed it was not a charming one; a stone 
staircase filled with people in all sorts of night- 
marish attitudes scrambling and tumbling to catch 
their omnibuses and trains)—‘‘ look what a scene! 
This the way to worship Art? It’s all over; 
Wagner is now hopelessly vulgar; we must find 
a new cult.” 

Here the glare of the electric lamps in 
the street shone into our eyes, and we 
stood quietly outside the door for a few 
moments watching the people hurrying to 
and fro; the constables grave and calm 
amid the riot of cabs and carriages, whistles 
and cries; the ceaseless dance of the black 
shadows on the blue-glimmering asphalte ; 
and the young moon shining down on all 
from a starlit sky flecked with a few light 
clouds. 

“Have a cigarette,’ said Maudsley; ‘there is 
one joy at least that is not yet common and unclean. 
These come straight from my cousin’s estate in 
Egypt, and are the finest growth—don’t come into 
the market at all.” We lighted and strolled off. 

Bach said: ‘* What on earth did you mean just 
now, Maudsley, when you spoke of Wagner as 
vulgar? Surely we are approaching the millennium 
of universal culture. A cultured democracy (which 
to-night’s audience seems to promise) should in- 
augurate a new and golden age of Art.” 

““ Universal culture! cultured Democracy! My 
dear fellow, the thing’s an absurdity. True Art can 
only exist among a caste of rulers served by a 
nation of slaves. Art demands slavery. Art and 
Democracy are irreconcileables. To-night’s audience, 
which to you seems a hopeful sign, is to me the 
writing on the wall. To admire Wagner is now 
vulgar; at first every apostle of modern culture 
went to Bayreuth, now the true apostle would be 
ashamed to be seen there; to worship Liszt is now 
bourgeois; Grieg is wallowing in the mire of 
popularity, and (except one piece of subtle worth, 
scorned by the critics, called ‘ Klokkeklang ’) is now 
trivial and soulless ; I have actually seen in one of 

his pieces a dominant seventh resolving according 
to the school-books,’’ 

“Then, in fact,’ I said, ‘‘everything loses its 

value as soon as people find it out.” 

Precisely ; ‘The Public’ is an obscene monster 
whose breath poisons all it approaches.” 

“You don’t agree with Ruskin’s definition of 
‘Value’ then?” 

Oh, Ruskin! Don't quote him, we’re past him 
now. He’s another on whom the taint has fallen. 
It was only the other day we were lamenting at the 
Circle of Esoteric Art the number of those whom we 
are forced to drop. Wagner is a case in point, and 
it is really a pity, for in some ways he had certainly 
advanced, and had some insight into two or three 
Art-principles,”’ 
















sae his arm. 
‘“‘T shan’t let you go. Y | 
tyrannise over you; it shan’t occur 
Never mind, cabby, ‘it’s a mistake,” he 
turning, and the man drove off grumbling ; — 
while Bach, pressing my arm, whispered to 
me, who was watching this little comedy 
with some amazement: ‘Don’t talk of 
Mozart and the earlier writers, he can’t 
endure it.”’ 

‘“‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Maudsley,” I said, “I 
have no wish to bore you and will avoid the subject ; 
but it always seems to me that, when one under- 
stands them, they come so near to one’s life, that—”’ 

‘‘Art has nothing to do with life. Art is an 
exotic, the rude breath of open air blights her tender 
leaves, the common light of every day vulgarises 
and desecrates the holy shrine, the inner sanctuary 
where the worship of Art is consummated—” 

‘‘ But,” broke in Bach, ‘surely you must know 
something of the past of Art to understand the 
future—”’ 

‘True Art has nothing to do with the past, and 
the past has nothing to do with it, except perhaps 
to provide the mythus as raw material for her 
geistliche brooding, for esoteric treatment. Coral 
insects make the reef, but we don’t study their 
biographies nor find out which cell any particular 
insect made—no more do I grub up the history of 
Gluck or Monteverde, Bach or Mozart. The reef is 
made and that suffices.” 

I spoke. ‘And now, since the Democracy is 
born, and everything vulgar, it is all to end in 
nothing! How sad!” 

‘‘By no means. A select circle of the initiated 
are now engaged in fathoming mysteries of which 
no artist has yet dreamed. The New Art isa fusion 
of all the arts—Music, Poetry, Painting, Drama, 
Mimetics, Sculpture, Architecture, Mathematics, 
Olfactics—into one organic whole. How I cannot 
now even hint; these are inner mysteries of which 
we, The Circle of Esoteric Artists, are high priests, 
to guard them jealously from the gaze of the vulgar. 
It is lore unknown to the profane mind. Which of 
the popular professors of the day can fathom the 
subtleties of such a work as ‘ Tone-scents’? Which 
could read a page of ‘Tonal Logarithms,’ or ‘ Tone- 
Surds,’ or ‘The Harmonic Calculus’? They can 
find the root of a chord, I suppose, but what would 
they say if asked for it’s square or cube root ? ”’ 

‘‘ How many years novitiate do you require?” 
I asked. 

‘Tt varies; I have hopes of being able in time to 
initiate our friend Bach here into the secrets of the 
order.” 

“Me,” said Bach, with his bright smile; ‘ I wish 
you'd begin now, then, and show or play me some 
of your ‘Colour Studies,’ or ‘ Erotics,’ or ‘ Altar- 
flame,’ or ‘Dithyrambics ’ ; you know I think you 
ought to publish them.” 

‘Publish! Never—” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said I, ‘‘I think it would be a pity.” 


I felt Bach’s warning grip tighten on my 
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ipawehos we aie couldn’t 
+ of writing the combination of arts is 
_far enough. Even so small a 
e_ Light-Color-and-Seent-Symphony- 
or Lyrical Drama is a very complicated 
; no one could read if we did publish.” 
1at must be very consoling,” said I; ‘but I 
“should very much like to see a specimen.” 
‘So should I,” said Bach. 


We were standing on the doorstep of 
Maudsley’s house, he fumbling for his keys. 
He opened the door, then he turned and said: 

** Well, there’s a trifle I wrote some time since ; 
you can look at it if you care to, but I’m afraid you 
won’t make much of it. It was the greatest thing 
ever written at the time, but I feel that I’ve got 
beyond it now.” 

He left us standing in the dimly-lit hall, a 
swinging lamp burning some kind of aromatic 
oil shedding a soft ruby-coloured radiance 
around. Presently he returned with a M6., 
which he gave to me, saying : 


“You can make what use you like of it; possibly | 


a few elect souls may be touched by its subtle beauty, 
but I confess I have not much hope. Good-night.” 


We walked off, Bach radiant. He could 
not wait till morning, and came into my 
house in his eagerness to see ‘‘ the heir of 
the ages.”’ His looks fell when he saw it; 
he was not an elect soul evidently, and could 
make nothing of it. He studies it now 
morning, noon, and night, determined to get 
at the heart of the mystery. It is called 
‘«« Krotics, No. 8,”’ and the first verse runs 
thus;— 

‘Oh, Love, ’mid languorous lilies lying, 
The heart’s sweet agony undying, 


Throbs faintly to the wan wind sighing, 
Oh, Love!” 


In spite of Maudsley’s very broad hint I 
cannot publish it, but I give my readers the 


benefit of a specimen. 
(See Supplement. ) 





* La, la, lat” 
I went to the Opera yesterday night, 
A terrible crush, but I got in all right, 
"Twas ‘‘ Faust’’ and the first act had not 
finished quite, 
For the chorus sang “ La, la, la!” 


The Faust sang in German, Mephisto in 
French, 
The Marguerite was some American wench, 
Whose English put all of my nerves on the 
wrench ; 
But the chorus sang ‘‘ La, la, la! ”’ 


The Siebel was Spanish, the Valentine Dutch ; 
What nation the band were does not matter 
much, 











ow their boss was Italian and aotell neem 


While the chorus sang “ La, la, la!’ 


Yes, whether as soldiery, angels, or mob, 


And whether they had to acclaim, laugh, or 


sob, 
The audience’s pulse they contrived to make 
throb 
By the mere sound of ‘ La, la, la!” 


They sat there, that audience, in circle and 
stall, 
A ‘crib ” or translation before one and all, 
To furnish the sense of each bellow and 
squall, 
When the chorus sang *‘ La, la, la!’’ 


Meanwhile the poor soloists strove with 
each word, 
Maltreating the text in a fashion absurd, 
No atom more meaning or sense could be 
heard 
Than if they sang ‘‘ La, la, la!” 


What joy if for ever our artists renounced 
The polyglot jargon of tongues mispro- 
nounced, 
The Babel of opera which critics have 
trounced, 
In favour of ‘ La, la, la!” 


Blest onomatopcean sounds! Might ye fall 
Henceforth from all lips, understanded of all! 
No Volapiik then to our aid we need call, 

If they would but sing ‘ La, la, la! ”’ 


"Tis English and French and Italian in one, 

Familiar to all and a trouble to none, 

"Twill express ev’ry sentiment under the sun : 
Be content then with ‘ La, la, la!’’ 


So no more shall Englishmen op’ra repel, 
But truly cosmopolite with us ’twill dwell, 
And all hearts shall beat and rejoice in the 
spell 
Of the blessed words ‘ La, la, la!” 





Music and Dancing in Mature. 


In a most charming book just issued, ‘‘ The 
Naturalist in La Plata,’ by W. H. Hudson 
(a native of the Pampas), occurs an explana- 
tion of the evolution of music and dancing in 
nature quite different from that given by 
Darwin, and adopted by Spencer and others. 
What Darwin explains as the result of 
sexual selection—developing song in birds, 
&c.—Hudson declares to be the result of 
superabundant life finding an outlet, and he 
describes some remarkable performances he 
has witnessed on the part of Jacanas, 





Then he proceeds :— 


‘““In some groups the usual duet-like | 
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performances have developed into a kind of | mm si 


harmonious singing, which is very curious” 


and pleasant to hear. This is pre-eminently 
the case with the oven-birds, as D’Orbigney 
first remarked. Thus, in the red oven-bird, 
the first bird, on the appearance of its mate 
flying to join it, begins to emit loud, measured 
notes, and sometimes in a continuous trill, 
somewhat metallic in sound; butimmediately 
on the other bird striking in, this introductory 
passage is changed to triplets, strongly 
accented on the first note, in a tempo vivace ; 
while the second bird utters loud single 
notes in the same time. While thus singing 
they stand facing each other, necks out- 
stretched and tails expanded, the wings of 
the first bird vibrating rapidly to the rapid 
utterance, while those of the second bird 
beat measured time. ‘The finale consists of 
three or four notes, uttered by the second 
bird alone, strong and clear, in an ascending 
scale, the last very piercing.” 
Mr. Hudson declares the white-banded 
mocking-bird of Patagonia to be the absolutely 
finest songster known to him. 





Onur Symposium, 


D. The new volume of the ‘‘ Proceedings 
of the Musical Association ’’ you have seen, 
I suppose ? 

C. Yes; the thing of most importance j in it 
is a paper on the “ Music of J apan,”’ ably and 
lucidly written by Mr. Piggott, and of 
considerable scientific value. Mr. Prout 
discoursed on ‘“ Fugal Structure”? in an 
interesting way. 

D. Iam sorry the rules of Tur OverturE 
have prevented us discussing Mr. Prout’s new 
book; I should like to have dissected that. 
Are they inflexible ? 

C. They are like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, which altereth not. 

D. And there is Parry’s “Job” too ; I did 
yearn to let myself loose over that. 

C. ‘ Alas, alas it may not be; Such joys 
as these are not for thee.’”’ Go and bury 
yourself in yonder piles of new music by 
people we are not interested in. 

D, If we are not interested in them, why 
talk about them? Tschaikowsky is a Russian 
Raff; he writes, and he writes, and he writes. 
It is very good stuff, but, as Mr. Toots says, 
‘It’s of no consequence, thank ye!” 

C. “Hugen Onegin” contains, to my 





it is exactly that he pe 
and melody, and all a mus 





his Pianoforte Coneskta are caveats 
is, indeed, the Russian Raff; he seems ab 
to be saying ‘‘ Go to! let us be a celebrated — 
individual,’ but he gets no further than 


saying it. 
C. Very few do. Wagner did, however. 


By the way, in those Musical Association 
papers we were speaking of just now did you 
notice how the name of Wagner would crop 
up in every discussion on every subject, like 
the intrusion of King Charles’s head into 
Mr. Dick’s Memorial ? 

D. Yes, and I noticed with pain and 
surprise that even now, when Wagner’s most 
characteristic works are thirty years old, there 
seems to be scarcely anyone in English 
musical circles who really comprehends the 
principles of composition on which tlhe 
master worked. 

C. It is humiliating. I have often dis- 
coursed on the subject myself, but I suppose 
I had not the skill to make my audience 
realise what is yet so crystal-clear to myseit. 

D. Wagner’s form crystal-clear ! 

C. Why, certainly! Has he notconstructed 
every scene of each of his music-dramas upon 
one simple plan? A principal theme worked 
polyphonically with other motives (suggested 
by and illustrative of the words) for episodes. 

D. A higher development of fugue form, 
in fact? Granted, but the freedom of 
modulation I believe to be the real stumbling 
block to conservatives. 

C. A freedom more apparent. than real. 
People think the prelude to “ Tristan ”’ vague 
because there is not a single common chord 
in it, but it is simplicity itself when analysed. 
It begins in A minor, has a second subject 
in C, and after a long dominant pedal returns 
to the original subject and key. 

D. Asa natural transition let me ask you 
what you thought of ‘‘ Haddon Hall.” You 
were one of the lucky first-nighters, I believe ? 

QO. I have been and still would go again. 
O, what joy it is to hear a work—be it the 
merest trifle—from the pen of a master who 
can invent! What does David say :— 


“The Poet who, with brain so witty, 
To words and rhymes by himself prepared, 
Can shape from the Tones a new strain or 
He is a Master-Singer declared.” 
















Yes; we said with Juliet “* What if 

this mixture do not work at all!” But 

really it is not so bad. The only faults— 
__-very slight ones in a light opera—are that 

there is no plot, the serious characters are 
quite uninteresting, and the comic ones 
absolutely superfluous. 

D. A frameless umbrella without a stick. 

_C. But the silk cover is there—the music. 

O ’tis delicious! I thought that choral 
prologue one of the most original ideas | 
have ever encountered. 

D. It certainly has not been done before, 
except by Gounod in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’’ 
You need not tell me anything about the 
patter songs and comic double-choruses ; we 
know what perfection of art to expect in this 
direction— 

C. Aye, but he has outdone himselfin one 
or two places. 

D,. —but I want to know something 
concerning the more serious part. Hath 
the tenor a ballad ? 

C. He hath, but’tis very like other ballads, 
and—I don’t know how it is—I can’t help 
noticing that the more in earnest Sir Arthur 
tries to be the colder and more unsympathetic 
his music gets. I thought the ‘‘ Darby and 
Joan” duet slightly mawkish, and the only 
serious bits that really moved me were the 
prologueand thechorus “ Time, the Avenger,”’ 
at the end of Act II. 

D. Well, you know, serious or sentimental 
music always suffers terribly when placed 
in juxtaposition with comic or sprightly 
composition. Still I must own that the 
serious ballads in the previous operas seldom 
carried me away. ‘They always seemed 

written with such an eye to the music-shops. 

C. There is not the least harm in that, if 
only they were good of their kind. However, 
something may be due to performance, and 
none of the singers seemed to me more than 
second-rate. And oh !—ugh!—there is a 
comic Scotchman! ... 

D. I feel for you; I do indeed. Why is it 
that dialect, which is so piquant in real life, 
should be so sickening on the stage ? 

C. Because it is exaggerated ‘‘ out of all 
whooping.”” Oh, Mr. Denny, Mr. Denny ! 
I used to think you clever and amusing, but 


your Scotch and your bagpipes were too much. 








D. Still, the work is a success ? 
C. Immense—thanks to what they imagine 
to be a Scotch reel, very cleverly danced by 
a Miss Cole. But the best of the music of 
course goes for very little with the audience. 
D. The best of music always seems to, but 
it stays, like the sweetness of sugar, when the 
flavour of the Scotch has passed away. 





Wisdom of the Ancients. 
(Continued from page 54.) 


As we have seen, Parke refused to believe 
that Mozart would have written additional 
accompaniments to Handel, and supposed 
that those bearing Mozart’s name were a 
forgery. Doubtless many other musicians 
of the time had the same feeling; it found 
expression in the Gentleman's Magazine tor 


March, 1818, page 220. The writer, whose 


name was Carter, begins by saying: ‘‘ It is 
well observed, that Musick, since the time 
of the immortal Handel, has been on the 
decline ; for in his hand the art was carried 
to the highest noon of perfection.”” The 
truth of this judgment may be estimated 
by the fact that in that very year 1813, 
Beethoven produced the Symphony in A; 
but the laudatores temporis acti have always 
been numerous among musicians. Going 
back to amuch earlier period, we find Mace, 
writing in the time of Purcell, lamenting 
over the decay of music; yet further back, 
Artusi did the same thing in the time of 
Monteverde, and very possibly the same 
thing was said in the time of Dunstable. 
Mr. Carter mourns the degeneracy of the 
art, in the familiar language ; after which he 
proceeds to descant on a recent performance 
at Drury Lane, as follows :— 

‘‘ Handel’s Oratorio of ‘ The Messiah ’ has 
always been a favourite, and esteemed his 
most perfect work; and in such high 
estimation has the score been held, that it 
was deemed a musical crime to make any 
deviation from it. This is an age of inno- 
vation, and some there are who ean find 
‘spots in the sun.’ The musick of this 
oratorio has of late been discovered to be 
extremely faulty in most of its prominent 
features ; weak in effect ; deficient in accom- 
paniments ; the melodies heavy; time in 
the choruses ill-supplied ; certain characters 













"interwoven er the airs, | uk 

- yidiculous; and many other Sue ike on 
perfections. 

afiecad errors, as much as the nature of the 





composition would admit in the present | 


instance, the following improvements were 
gone into, being ‘ conducted’ by Sir George 

Smart, Knight, who ‘ presided’ at the organ. 

‘* To give the proper effect wanted, trombones 
and double-drums filled the vacuums. To 
supply the deficiencies in the accompaniments, 
bassoon obbligatos and German flute appogia- 
turas, completely made up the fulness of 
sound, rendering the air more lively, and 
doing away at the same time all obsolete and 
languid passages; and, that modern com- 
posers might evince their superior judgment 
over the old school, jigg or pastorella 
movements haye, to one or two of the 
choruses, been substituted in lieu of their 
proper common time. Some of the principal 
performers, zealous also to give a new turn 
to the sound of things, lost no opportunity 
of sporting off a thousand little graces, 
transpositions, additions, and long-winded 
unassociating flights of the voice, yclept 
‘cadences,’ that taste in execution could 
possibly betray them into.” 

With such withering satire Mr. Carter 
thought to crush Sir George Smart’s per- 
formances of Handel; which included 
Mozart’s additional accompaniments, and 
seemingly other additions also. Anyone 
acquainted with musical history (and human 
nature) might have prophesied that Sir 
George Smart would in his old age be 
looked upon as the great authority for 
Handelian tradition. Such we know he 
became in his old age. Mr. Carter’s 
remarks show what was thought of him 
when men who knew Handel were still 
alive. 





The thistcry of an Fdea. 
(Continued from page 90.) 

Next a misfortune happened. I fell into 
the hands of a genius. A nice young fellow 
he was, brilliantly talented in every line— 
a splendid musician, a good writer, a 
charming talker—in fact, a man after my 
own heart. He was, however, unsuccessful 
in everything he undertook and had a great 
knack of making enemies by his caustic 
tongue and his want of tact. Well, my 
long-haired young friend informed me one 
day that he had made a great discovery. 
‘‘The fact is,” he said, ‘that all the old 
forms of music are becoming effete and 
antiquated. You have produced plenty of 








Therefore, to remedy these | s¢ 













and yet after that ‘men 
not directly imitate it, to 
the old forms. That is u 
has come for something yet hig 

‘*But what can there a beyond ¢ 1” 
and ‘Parsifal’? I asked. ‘These worl 
carry executive art to its ultimate limits 
are now only abandoned because in these — 
degenerate days no singers can cope with 
them.”’ 

‘«‘ Exactly so,” he replied, exultantly ; 
‘‘but suppose in my truly ideal opera that 
we dispense with singers! ”’ 

I gasped ‘‘’Tis a consummation devoutly 
to be wished; but what substitute do you 
propose ?”’ 

«Simply this: the Wagnerian music- 
drama took opera from the hands of mere 
performers on the human instrument and 
gave it to a special class of declamatory 
artists—that is, it replaced good singing by 
bad. I propose to go a step farther and to 
have actors who will speak the words with 
exalted, almost musical, delivery, and with 
certain but very slight restrictions as to 
measure and speed. The orchestra will 
supply a continuous or nearly continuous 
accompaniment of somewhat the same nature 
as in Wagner, but with much more freedom. 
In this way we shall gain several priceless 
advantages ; the libretto can be a pure 
poetic drama without those restrictions as 
to length which have always been its bane 
hitherto; there can be places where the 
orchestra alone speaks or accompanies silent 
action and places where the orchestra may 
cease for awhile leaving the comic or 
commonplace scenes without that assistance 
with which it vainly seeks to dignify or 
disguise them.”’ 

‘‘But this is the apotheosis of melo- 
drama ! ”’ 

‘Say, rather, that it is the only genuine 
blending of music, poetry, and drama. 
Here, instead of each conceding something 
to the others, whereby all three suffer, 
neither will be interfered with. I need not 
point out the practical advantages of this 
plan. No singers to pay, no chorus to 
teach ; none but actors, who are so delight- 
fully intelligent to deal with.” 

‘‘ But to abolish vocal music altogether !”’ 
I demurred, shaking my head doubtfully 


when I came to consider. 
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ys é You see the requirements are peculiar. 
It must be a story that will command ready 
‘sympathy, which the old myths and legends 
and historical episodes and fairy tales do 
not. I found a story by an obscure poet”’ 
(here he blushed slightly), “which seemed 
just the thing. It is called ‘ Leoline; or, 
‘the Faithful Wife.’ ” 

A tale of chivalry?” 

‘‘Of course; you can’t make modern life 
poetic. The interest of this is domestic and 
tender; the lovers are rational and lovable 
beings, and if the self-sacrificing death of 
Leoline at the end doesn’t bring tears from 
the audience, why I’m a Dutchman, that’s 
all.” 

Alas! events went to prove that in this 
sense he was a Dutchman. The work was 
written, and I could have worshipped the 
gifted composer, so lovely was it. Trembling 
at the boldness of the step, I dismissed my 
singers, and, after vast trouble and expense, 
got together a company who could deliver 
the declamatory poetry properly, for the art 
of speaking verse was now all but lost. 
‘‘Leoline”’ was produced. During the first 
act the audience seemed perfectly stupefied 
by the utter novelty of the thing. During 
the second it seemed to me that a feather 
would turn the scale to failure or success. 
The enchanting beauty of the music did it 
and a hurricane of applause burst forth as 
the curtain fell. Somehow the audience 
cooled after this, and at the end, though 
there was the usual complimentary oration, 
I saw to my intense chagrin that the 
principle of ‘‘ exalted melodrama”’ was too 
strong for the stomachs of my audience. A 
great work had utterly failed to accomplish 
its intended revolutionary aim, and in 
another week ‘‘ Leoline”’ was withdrawn. 

I had now tried every kind of opera, and 
all had alike failed to obtain a permanent 
hold on the public. Was the reason that 
none of the new works had sufficient merit ? 
Impossible. Was it that people did not care 
for opera? ‘The success of such works as 
the ‘‘Cloches de Corneville”’ and ‘‘ Dorothy”’ 
in past days proves the contrary. Anyhow, 
the case stands thus: four years ago I 
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give up the contest, acknowledge ed 
defeated, and blow up my theatre with 
dynamite in order to keep it out of the 
hands of a syndicate of city men who want 
to turn it into a Variety Shop. Is this to 
be the reward of my life struggle? Am I 
to have toiled for the improvement of my 
fellow creatures with no better result than 
this? I have sought out genius and given 
it every chance—who, then, is to blame for 
this failure? Surely—surely not our intelli- 
gent, our noble and glorious British public ? 





From Mendelssobn’s Letters. 


Ir in the course of my life I accomplish 
nothing else, I am at all events determined 
to say the most harsh and cutting things to 
those who show no reverence towards their 
masters, and then I shall at least have 
performed one good work. 





Ir always makes me furious when men 
who have no pursuit presume to criticise 
those who wish to effect something, even 
on a small scale; so on this very account 
I took the liberty of rebuking a certain 
musician in society here. He began to 
speak of Mozart, and as Bunsen and his 
sister love Palestrina, he tried to flatter 
their tastes by asking me, for instance, 
what I thought of the worthy Mozart and 
all his sins. I, however, replied, that so 
far as I was concerned, I should feel only 
too happy to renounce all my virtues in 
exchange for Mozart’s sins; but that of 
course I could not venture to pronounce on 
the extent of his virtues. The people all 
laughed and were highly amused. How 
strange it is that such persons should feel 
no awe of so great a name ! 





THosE who wish to have a true idea of 
Italian singing must go to Paris or to 
London. ... I cannot admit either that 
the Italians alone understand the art of 
singing; for there is no music, however 
florid, I have ever heard executed by 
Italians, that Sonntag cannot accomplish, 
and in even greater perfection. . . . I was 
lately in company with some professional 
[Italian] musicians, who were speaking of 
a new opera by a Neapolitan, Coccia, and 
one of them asked if it was clever. ‘‘ Pro- 
bably it is,” said another; ‘‘ for Coccia was 
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able, for in England they would have 
spoken exactly in the same way of Italy. 





Concerning the Viol. 
(Tos. Macr, 1676.) 


Tue Viol is an instrument so very much 
in use, and so many professed teachers upon 
it, that it may seem impertinent to give 
directions concerning it; especially since 
that excellent master, Mr. Christopher 
Simpson, has done it so very well already ; 
yet because some may haply meet with this 
of mine who may not have that of his, I will 
set down that way which I have found most 
advantageous both to my scholars, myself, 
and the promotion of the art in general. 

First, make choice of a Viol fit for your 
hand ; yet rather of a size something too 
big, than at all too little, especially if you be 
young and growing. 

Now attempt the striking of your strings ; 
but before you do that, arm yourself with 
preparative resolutions to gain a handsome, 
smooth, sweet, smart, clear stroke; or else 
play not at all: for if your Viol be never so 
good, if you have an unhandsome, harsh, 
rugged, scratching, scraping stroke (as too 
many have), your Viol will seem bad, and 
your play worse. 

Now the way to gain this right stroke is 
from your intent care, at first, in the order 
and right motion of the bow ; and although, 
as concerning the holding of the Viol, the 
bow, order of the arm, and use of the wrist, 
several very excellent masters do something 
differ, yet all perform rarely well, because 

t'1ey agree in the main and principal thing— 
viz., the care in gaining the good stroke, as 
aforesaid, which is done after this manner. 

Only to draw your bow just across the 
strings in a direct line, endeavouring to 
sound one single string with a long bow, 
well nigh from hand to point and from point 
to hand smoothly and not dropping or 
elevating the point in the least. 

This is the first and best piece of practice 
you can follow; and till you have gained this 
think of nothing else. 

The next thing is to gain the motion of the 
wrist, which with the former is the accom- 
plishment of the right arm, and is thus 
gained, by causing the hand at the very 
turning of the bow (either way) to incline to 

a contra-motion ; the arm, asit were, leaving 


some of his compositions are much liked | 
This struck me as very remark- | 


same order and directions wh 
for the Lute must be exactly perf 
the Viol. Therefore I will pro 
something else more needful, and sho 
to rectify two very grand faults genera 
committed in Viol playing by most scholars 
and some masters also, or at least such as go 
for masters. 

The one fault is in the right hand, the 
other in the left. 

That of the right hand is, that whenever 
they should strike a full stop, they seldom 
hit the lowest strmg which is the very 
substantiality of that stop, 1t being the ground 
to all those upper parts, and without which 
the rest of that stop is, generally, all false 
music. 

Therefore I advise, ever when you come 
to a full stop, be sure to give the lowest 
string a good, full share of your bow; singly, 
by itself, before you slide it upon the 
rest, and leave it likewise with a little 
eminency of smartness, by swelling the bow 
a little when you part with that string. 
This will make your play very lovely. 

The second is no less gross, yet more 
commonly committed, and is of the left 
hand—viz., they seldom hold their holds 
according to the propriety and necessity 
of the composition. 

Now this is a mystery to all common 
performers; and to several who go for 
(or serve the turn instead of) very 
good master-teachers; to their own great 
disgrace, the abuse of good lessons, the 
authors of them, and their scholars, and that 
you may know the right meaning of a hold, 
observe, the best lessons of the best masters 
are often so composed as they shall seem to 
be single and very thin things, yet upon 
a judicious examination, there shall be found 
a perfect composition of an entire bass and 
treble, with strong intimations of inner 
parts. 

And whosoever shall undertake the man- 
agement of a Viol and shall not in his play 
or composition be able to show such a piece 
of mastery, must needs be accounted beneath 
a master-composer; but he who shall neglect 
or be ignorant in the way of right playing 
such compositions of other men whereby 
those perfections ought to be expressed 
which are mainly considerable as to the 
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lory waits thee. Song. Words by 
. Music by John Grieg, Mus. Doc., 


Thomas Moore. 
ss Phe Brigand King. Song. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Music by James Philp. 


On Calais Sands. Song. Words by Andrew Lang. 
Music by John More Smieton (Op. 17). 
Two Album Leaves for the Pianoforte. By G. F. 
Wesley Martin. 
(Glasgow: Paterson, Sons & Co.] 


From a quantity of intolerable rubbish—if the 
publishers will not mind our calling it so—we pick 
out the above four compositions as deserving notice. 
We have never before made acquaintance with either 
of the composers, and therefore approach their 
works free from prejudice. Does Dr. Grieg really 
think he has composed a song when he has taken a 
phrase which happens to fit his first line and 
jammed it by main force on to the others ? 





ET SS as a a) SS 
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Go where glo - ry waits thee 
‘But while fame e - lates thee 
When the praise thou meet - est, 
To thine ear is sweet- est, &. 


This is what the Germans eall Schablonerei—i.e., 
stencil-plate music. We recommend to Dr. Grieg’s 
attention a little article which appeared in these 
columns a few months ago, entitled ‘‘How not to 
write a Song.” 

“The Brigand King ” is a song which should have 
been written for a comic opera, the only place where 
Brigand Kings ever existed. It has ‘‘go”’ and spirit, 
and if this kind of song must be written—which is 
deeply to be deplored—it could hardly be better done 
than by Mr.- James Philp. 

“On Calais Sands” is a very different style of 
thing from the ordinary shop ballad. The words, 
it is almost unnecessary to say, are admirable, and 
the music is dramatic and thoroughly appropriate, 
without being above the heads of the general public. 
The only fault we have to find is that the intro- 
ductory theme, which so happily returns in the last 
verse, ‘‘ Between the lilac and the may,” is not so 
tender as we could wish; otherwise we congratulate 
Mr. Smieton upon a thoroughly successful dramatic 
song. 

About Mr. Wesley Martin’s pieces we have little 
to say, except to express our wonder at seeing such 
crudities in print. The first begins and ends like a 

feeble ‘“‘ Danse,” or ‘* Polka de salon,’’ but goes off in 
the middle into a chorale, of which the following is 
a portion. We are in the key of D:— 





Volumes could say no more. 


a 


| on the teaching of time, and for this purpose a large 


en ett 
very properly, laid 





_ ‘The greatest stress is, 


number of exercises on a single note are given, a 
device which might be adopted in pianoforte primers 
with great advantage. The sense of time is the most 
important, and the hardest part of the musical 
faculty to cultivate. We commend Dr. Keeton’s 
book to the notice of all organists and choirmasters. 


Shakespeare’s Flowers. A set of original com- 

positions for the pianoforte. By Isabel Hearne. 
[Robert Cocks & Co.] 

Messrs. Cocxs have been even unkinder than 
Messrs. Paterson in the way they have deluged us 
with royalty ballads of the most terrible kind, but 
they have made amends by publishing at least one 
really nice work, or a portion of it, rather; for only 
one of four books has reached us as yet. Miss 
Hearne’s pieces are exceedingly graceful and pretty ; 
the first, entitled ‘‘ Oxlips,” slightly suggests one of 
Schumann’s ‘* Waldscenen,” and is the least to our 
taste. The second, ‘‘ Pansies,’ is also somewhat 
Schumannesque, with a constant accompaniment of 
syncopated chords, but the reiterated phrase— 


ee 
— ————— 
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is dwelt upon with a loving relish that bespeaks the 
true musician. The third and last of the present 
instalment is extremely dainty, if not strikingly 
original, and all three being—rare merit !—quite 
easy to play, they deserve for more popularity than 
we will venture to predict for them. 


A Musical Picture-book. Twelve short and easy 
pieces for the pianoforte. By N. von Wilm (Op. 102). 
(Forsyth Bros. ]} 

Or all the writers of music for the young Herr von 
Wilm, in our estimation, stands first. His pieces are 
always pretty, if with a rather more refined prettiness 
than most children like, thoroughly well designed to 
fit the hand, and effective without too much change 
of position. The present pieces are all about thirty- 
two bars in length, of varied character, lively rhythm, 
and with attractive titles. Superfluous to say that 
they are beautifully printed. 


‘The Military Band: how to form, train, and arrange 
for Reed and Brass Bands. By Lieutenant Samuel 
Charles Griffiths. 

{Messrs. Rudall, Carte & Co.] 

THERE are quite a number of Instrumentation 
Manuals available now, but these treat for the most 
part of the orchestra alone. Lieutenant Griffiths, 
the genial Director of the Kneller Hall Royal Military 
School of Music, has here stepped into a vacant 
place, and has supplied a commendably concise and 
practical primer. Military music has thus far not 
had the help of any Great Masters, such as the 
orchestra, for instance, has so abundantly had. Any 
work, therefore, which, like the present one, tends to 
render the path towards the military band easier, is 
a distinct gain. Certainly the art capacities of the 
reed and brass band have not yet been at all 
exhausted, and here, maybe, there is yet an opening 
for future men of genius. Lieutenant Griffiths’s 
volume—always to the point, and the outcome of 
great practical experience—is hence cordially to be 
welcomed. 
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Society this season. 


Mr. Mytes Birger Foster gives up his connec- 

tion with the Foundling Hospital next Christmas, 
intending to devote himself entirely to composition 
in future. 


Messrs. Hanvs_ seventh season of Chamber 
Concerts commenced at Brixton Hall on Sep- 
tember 31. 


THrRovGH an oversight, Mr. Stewart Macpherson 
was last month announced as having been made 
an “‘ Associate ’’ of the R.A.M. ; it should have been 
“Fellow,” Mr. Arthur Oswald receiving the same 

_distinction at the same time. 


Dr. Mackenzie goes to Chicago next September 
as a representative of English music. He will 
conduct performances of his own works. 


THE papers speak well of Miss R. F. Ellicott’s 
setting of Mr. Lewis Morris’s ‘‘ The Birth of Song,” 
produced at the Gloucester Festival. 


Sm ArrHur Subrivan’s new opera, ‘‘ Haddon 
' Hall,” was produced on September 24, the libretto 
. being by Mr. Sydney Grundy. 


Asnpowns have published a “‘ Sabina” and “ Féte 
Napolitaine ” by Miss Margaret Gyde. 


Sienor Laco produced Mr. Granville Bantock’s 
opera ‘‘Cxdmar,” at the Olympic Theatre, on the 
25th ult. The work was well received. 


One of our sub-professors, Mr. G. F. Wrigley, 
M.A., has just obtained his ‘‘ Mus. Bac.” at Oxford. 


Messrs. Septimus WeBBE and William Nicholl 
announce a series of Concerts at Steinway Hall. 


Mr. F. Corprr has recently published a set of 
six Songs for tenor (Forsyth Brothers). 


A most successful Organ Recital was given at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Ipswich, by the Organist, Mr. 
Sydney EK. Hunnibell, assisted by Mr. H. A. Wheeldon 
(piano) and Mr, Percy Elliott (violin). The programme 
included Morandi’s Overture in E minor, Bach’s 
Fugue in D major, and Concerto for two violins, 
besides many other interesting items. 


Miss OnivertA PRrEscort read an interesting paper 
at the Musical Association during its last session, on 
‘‘Musical Design a Help to Poetic Intention.” 
Miss Prescott is about to publish a book on musical 
_ matters in the new “Victoria Library for Gentle- 
women.” 


Concerts of the Wind Instrument Chamber Music i 








Sones «My hint tee serie 
(MSS.) {i Out over the Forth 
_ Miss BrsstE | 
(Accompanist, Mr. GBA : 
Fantastz in F minor, Op. 49—Pianoforte 
Frangois Frederic 
Miss Eprra Wrtiams. ae 
, ‘Son leggero é ver d’amore ” Gaetano Donizetti. 
Miss AnntE HowaRD. 
(Accompanist, Miss MarGARET Moss.) 
ADAGIO AND ALLEGRO aaa Violin eae 
Concerto in D minor, Op. 58 Bruch. 
Miss Eprrta ReyNnowps. 
(Accompanist, Miss Sypm H. PauuisEr.) 


Recitation, *‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ Act iv., Scene 3 
William Shakespeare: 
Miss IsaBELLA WALKER. 
Sones (‘As the flight of a river” 
(MSS.) |‘ When stars are in the quiet skies ” 
Roland Revell (Student.) 
Mr. ArrHuR APPLEBY. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Ronanp REVELL.) 
Sroupy, ‘‘ Waldesrauschen’’—Pianoforte Franz Liszt. 
Miss Mary C. Parsry. 
Recitation, ‘‘ Grazie clementi Dei’’) Saverio 
Anta, ‘‘A te siede O caro figlio” Mercadante. 
Miss Brssre Dore. 
(Accompanist, Miss Marcarrt Moss.) 


‘¢ AppiEs always look nice in the orchard that has 
a high fence around it.” Pieces that are difficult 
seem so much finer and more desirable than any that 
the pupil can play, so he tries them and feels 
dissatisfied unless his teacher gives him music that 
is played by the great concert players. Itis hard to 
really make the pupil believe that an easy piece 
finely played is far better than a difficult piece 
indifferently performed.—The Etude. ~ 





Ir is a beneficent arrangement of Nature’s, that 
when two sisters are endowed with vocal talent the 
elder of the two should always be a soprano and the 
youngera contralto. Is there any way of accounting 
for this on Darwinian principles ?—Fr. Seiler, Ges. 
Schriften. 
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Advertisements for Tue OvertTURE should be sent 
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Cuts. 


Have you ever considered the curious fact 
that no opera, after its first night, is ever 
performed asthe composer wrote and intended 
it? Be it by Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, 
Weber, Verdi, or Wagner, it is always muti- 
lated by lumps being hacked out of it without 
regard to any consideration save the con- 
venience of the manager, or certain of his 
singers. We hear a good deal of talk, now 
and again, about the sins of pianists in 

_ altering the text or perverting the meaning 
of a passage in works of the great masters ; 
but what is the worst that they can do, or 
ever have done, compared to the butchery 
of leaving out entire numbers—or worse, 
portions of numbers—which is invariably 
perpetrated at all operatic performances, 
good and bad? When a man writes an 
opera he frequently—in fact, usually— 
miscalculates the time which it will take to 
perform, and most often makes his work 
too long. Inthe days when operas consisted 
of a mere string of independent vocal 
pieces, it seemed an easy remedy to leave out 
one ; but if the composer had any sense of 
the fitness of things he had placed his 
separate vocal numbers in such contrast of 
key and style that the omission of anyone 
would injure the general effect. But if he 
had written a long concerted piece this was 
the thing on which the barbarian stage- 
manager delighted to seize, as he does to 


this day. He didn’t say anything to Mozart | 
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or Meyerbeer, but he turned down the leaf 
in the prompt copy, and after the first night 
he called a rehearsal and said: ‘‘ It plays too 
long; we shall make twice the effect by 
pulling it a little closer here. Besides, all 


that concerted stuff is very hard to make go, 


and the public don’t care a rush for it.” 
Then out came the fatal blue pencil, andthe 
librarian went over the band parts with his 
paste pot and sheets of thin paper. Nobody 
had—nobody has—a word of protest to offer 
against these sacrilegious proceedings. The 
critics are only there the first night; after 
that there is none but the poor despised public, 
of whom it is (perhaps unjustly) believed 
that they would notice nothing wrong if you 
played the opera backwards. The composer is 
powerless, the stage-manager omnipotent, 
so the opera—no matter whose it is—is 
butchered. The composer’s own fault, do 
you say? Then why not get the composer 
to cut his work and do so with some 
attention to artistic decency ? Wagner 
accepted the inevitable, and, finding that 
‘Lohengrin’? and ‘Die Meistersinger ”’ 
played longer than our degraded audiences 
would stand—or sit—made very good cuts. 
Do you suppose any notice was taken ? 
Every manager and conductor cuts those 
works just how he likes, and every time a 
new conductor or manager comes he rips 
off the paper and has a fresh set of cuts 
made. But there is another depth of 
iniquity below this. Some other managers 
have a curious superstition that, once a 
cut is made it must never be restored, and, 
therefore, certain operas in their répertowre 
continue to get shorter and shorter, like 
the river Mississippi. For at every revival, 
every season, something has got to be altered. 
This was the case years ago in the time of 
Mapleson at Her Majesty’s Theatre. ‘‘ Der 
Freischiitz”’ is a very short opera, but by begin- 
ning at half-past eight and having a forty 
minutes’ wait between theacts it lasted longer 
than was deemed suitable, so they began by 
cutting down those songs and choruses 
which had several verses to each. Then 















a cut was made in Caspar’s- were 

of the first act, because the baritone had 
cold one night. Then half the Trio in Act 
2 went. 


unconscionably long and could be easily 
reduced. This was done, and the opera 
then bec ime too short to pla y! After awhile 
‘this was amended by introducing a ballet 
into Act 3. They had the grace to utilize 
Weber’s “‘ Invitation,” as scored by Berlioz, 
‘for this purpose ; but we would ask where 
‘was public opinion all this time, whilst an 
opera, which was then considered an abso- 
‘lute masterpiece, was being treated in this 
way? Many a similar instance could we 
quote, especially of atrocities committed 
quite recently, but we have no wish to be 
‘personal. We would, however, point out 
that our newspaper critics invariably give 
“*notices’’ of the operatic performances 
‘given in London, but these ‘notices ’’ are 
confined to commenting upon the manner 
‘in which the singers do their parts; and 
there is usually a pat on the back for the 
‘‘ pluck and enterprise’’ of the manager, 
which is about as sensible as applauding a 
tradesman for attending his shop. But no 
paper ever yet mentioned the fact that a 
grand opera was once performed, in the 
absence of the tenor-hero, with the principal 
part omitted ; or that ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ has, ere 
now, ended with the bridal-chamber scene. 
‘We have been present when songs the most 
vital, episodes the most important, were 
omitted, and no one seemed to mind in the 
least. 

But perhaps the custom of recklessly 
gashing operas is too fixed a habit to be ever 
abolished or abated. What then shall we 
say of the cutting of orchestral compositions, 
where the whole is of a unity? Yet 
at ‘‘popular’’ or promenade concerts 
nothing is more common. The writer once 
undertook a band-conductorship at a public 
place of entertainment. The music library 
contained several overtures by Weber, Men- 
delssohn, &c., most of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, besides two of Mozart’s and two of 
Haydn’s. In all of these the central portion 
of each movement (the ‘‘ working-out ’’) 
was marked in blue pencil to be cut! And 
we have heard such abbreviated versions of 
classical works performed in similar places 
since then. ‘The idea is that a ‘ general 
public” will not stand a long piece. But 
Haydn’s symphonies are short enough and 
the overtures to ‘‘ Huryanthe’’ and ‘‘ Oberon” 
are not very tedious, one would think. There 


At last the manager or someone | § 
discovered that the Finale of the opera was | 







for ihe Scalubee 
to our masses. 
men you simply cannot cut. . 
his repeats, of course—t 
be blamed for doing—but ; . 
The only composer ane: is really fe ore 
by being cut is Liszt. A pupil of ours once 
announced the curious discovery he had 
made, that in’ endeavouring to cut Liszt’s 
Polonaise in EK he had found that any two 
bars in the whole composition might be 
omitted. without injuring the remainder. 
We have since found that the same might 
be said .of nearly everything of Liszt’s. And 
the moral of that is that the real composer 
paints a large canvas, from which no detail 
can be. removed without leaving a gap, 
whereas the uninspired one gets a screen 
and pastes a lot of scraps on it, going over 
all with a varnish of brilliant orchestration. 
But, all the same, no one has any right to 
take a knife and peel one of the scraps off 
Liszt’s screen, any more than they are 
justified in blotting out the middle of a 
Beethoven Symphony movement with paper 
and paste. 


Passing Wotes, 

Dim some one try to play off a repetition 
of the ‘* Bexfield’’ hoax upon our worthy 
contemporary Musical News? A seemingly 
genuine enquiry was made by a _ coryres- 
pondent for three Fugues by Wesley upon 
themes which he quoted. They were 
simply the subjects of three of Bach’s best 
known Fugues from the Forty-Hight, but 
all were transposed a note. Next week 
appears a letter from Dr. C. Vincent 
pointing this out, but expressing no surprise 
at the ‘‘ booby trap,”’ and the original corre- 
spondent also writes to say that ‘*‘ imme- 
diately after posting his letter ’’ he had made 
the same discovery. Great Scotland Yard! 
Is there a single student in the Royal 
Academy who could not have instructed the 
poor gentleman ? But what was the editor 
of M. N. about to have inserted the first 
letter without comment? We cannot resist 
the conviction that the whole thing was a 
sell,” and that our hapless contemporary 
has been caught napping. 





Persons who believe in ‘ key-colour ”’ 











- arein Friis or aiupte time, ieee: in com- 

b pound duple, and seven in triple time. These 

proportions are about what might be expected 
to come out if we took thirty | miscellaneous 
modern compositions of almost any kind. 
There is now-a-days no more predilection 
for particular keys than is brought about by 
the three facts that—(1), amateurs prefer the 
keys of one or two sharps or flats because 
they are the easiest to read; (2), that 
members of this class do not, as a rule, know 
what a minor key is; and (3), that the keys 
of A flat and D flat are very comfortable for 
the hand of the pianist. But this particular 
instance—the setting of ‘‘ Sweet and Low ”’ 
in eleven keys—forms a powerful refutation 
of the popular idea that there is a connection 
between tonality and character in music. 


Mr. Henry Arruur Jones, the well-known 
dramatist, in a recent lecture declared that 
what he particularly objected to was, ‘‘ the 
criticism of the man in the billycock hat,”’ 
by which he was understood to mean the 
theatre-goer of the lower middle class. 
Apart from the fact that this typical indi- 
vidual has hitherto always been regarded as 
the best and most intelligent of critics, we 
venture to think Mr. Jones’s phrase a most 
unhappy one. The very fact of a man’s 
having the strength of mind and independence 
of spirit to prefer the useful felt to the 
idiotic silk head-gear is a sufficient proof of 
his intelligence, - one would think. And, 
moreover, Mr. Jones’s friends all declare 
that until very recently he himself was one 
of this unjustly despised class. 


A PARAGRAPH is going the rounds of the 
press to the effect that Mr. Waddington, 
the present Mendelssohn Scholar, is ‘‘ com- 
pleting,” or ‘putting into order,’”’ the 
posthumous opera of Arthur Goring Thomas, 
éntitled «The Golden Web” (not Wedd, 
dear Musical News). We wonder what this 
unhappy work will be like when it is at last 
produced. For sure never was opera so 
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|charming music—by Thomas, with the 
| small difficulty that none of his ideas would 





f the late Gab fia by . y 
It was set to mu Sis most 


consent to fit the lyrics, so that all these, . 
without exception, had to be re-written. 
The opera was finished just when ‘ Paul 
Jones’’ made a success and the interest of 
the public in the two comic pirates in that 
opera made Mr. Rosa take up the idea that 
the public didn’t want a comedy opera, but 
that the humorous element must be farcical. 
Accordingly he handed over the libretto to 
a comedian with instructions to ‘* broaden”’ 
the dialogue. This was done with the most 
disastrous results. Next ensued complica- 
tions caused by the opera being transferred 
from one manager to another, and one 
theatre to another. It has been in rehearsal, 
it has been in print (music and words), it 
has been in Chancery, owing to the plot 
being claimed by Mr. Walter Besant as 
being taken from his ‘‘Chaplain of the 
Fleet.’”’ This is partly the case, but both 
have a common original. ‘To escape from 
this difficulty the hapless libretto has, we 
believe, been entirely re-written by Mr. 
Stephenson; and now new music would 
appear to be the latest alteration. With a 
new plot, new words, and new music we 
shall be curious to see what kind of a tangle 
‘“The Golden Web’’ will turn out to be. 





In a recent discussion at the Musical 
Association over a paper on Oratorio, Mr. 
W. H. Cummines’s remarks were—as they 
always are—een and sensible. It is rather 
late in the day to object to oratorio in the 
concert-room and to seek to graft it again 
upon the church service, from which it has 
long ago detached itself. It broke away in 
order to become an art-form, and as such is 
—in one respect, at least—incompatible with 
church service. ‘The didactic oratorio, like 
‘The Messiah,’’ may be given in church 
with only such drawbacks as are caused by 
practical considerations; but the dramatic 
oratorio, like Spohr’s ‘‘ Calvary’ and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,’’ is decidedly preferable 
in a concert-room, if only because of the 
amount of human sentiment and passion 
which the music breathes. In reply to Mr, 
Abdy Williams, who thought it irreverent to 
applaud sacred music, Mr. Cummings justly 
pointed out that applause was only irreverent 
when it came so as to spoil the effect of the 
music, and that, moreover, English audi- 











cnees were not anaes prone ates 
way oratorio performance. 








As we imagined, the little canon : eheieihl | uti 


appeared in our columns last month for the | 


edification of a contemporary, did not 
present much difficulty of solution for our 
readers, several of whom have sent us the 
correct answer. It is by imversion in the 


third below at a distance of five crotchets, 
thus :— 








But since some of our readers seem to be 
interested in this kind of puzzle, we will so 
far allow ourselves to be seduced into the 
prevailing prize mania as to offer the sum 
of One Guinea for the first to hand correct 
solution to the following canonic enigmas. 
But one of these is really difficult :— 


*“ Twice the man and two inches taller he who has kissed.”’ 
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Tue critic of a ‘‘ Society Journal’’ has 
been much exercised by the word Coda, 
which occurs in the ‘‘ musical farce’? now 
running at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre ; 
the poor fellow looked in several dictionaries 
but was unable to find it. Upon this 
another weekly print took him severely to 
task for his ignorance, and explained that 
Coda ‘is a well-known musical term, and 
means—Repeat!’’ These two writers, at 
any rate, remind us that musical culture is 
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vellous gift A as inacew e 
menced a paragraph the o 
subject of gardening) as follows: 
Dibdin’s prettiest operettas a thin but ni; 
respectable _ elderly gentleman, - 


Bundle, sings a musical rhapsody on ‘the aren 


virtues of cherries and plums, and prou 
proclaims that by trade he isa gardener.” : 
We really should not haye believed that any 
English journalist could be ignorant of that 
most played of all operettas, ‘* The Water- 
man,’’ and should not know that Bundle is 
neither thin, particularly respectable, nor a 
gardener; further, that the song alluded to 
(which Bundle does not sing) does not extol 
the virtues of cherries and plums, but merely 
states,with Daily Teleqgraphian incorrectness, 
that these pleasant fruits ‘‘are never, never 
found But on the plum and cherry tree,’’ 
and then proceeds ‘‘ Parsnips are long, 
turnips: are round—And Wilhelmina’s made 
for me’’—lines which, once heard, adhere 
to the memory by the sheer force of their 
nonsensicality. 


Musical Curiosities. 


TreEreE have occasionally been works com- 
posed which are in scope so much unlike the 
ordinary style in vogue that they may fairly 
be regarded as musical curiosities. They are 
usually specimens of an ordinary kind of 
composition, but cast in a much larger mould 
than usual; a practised composer wishing 
for once to show his skill in producing a giant 
specimen among the average growths, a 
Triton among the minnows. 

In the ancient vocal music this freak of 
a composer’s usually took the form of a piece 
for a great number of voices. Thus Okeghem 
(or Ockenheim), in the fifteenth century, is 
said to have composed a canon for thirty-six 
voices. Pietro Valentini put together a 
canon consisting only of a common chord, 
which could be sung by ninety-six voices ; 
but it was afterwards shown that it might 
be sung by twelve million two hundred 
thousand voices, by using the devices of 
augmentation and inversion. But the Motet 
of Tallis ‘‘ In spem alium non habui,” for 
forty voices, is of real artistic value; the 
manner in which the eight choirs are employed 
is deserving of the highest admiration, The — 








xe 1 more remarkable rest before the last 

ause, ‘‘respice humilitatem nostram,”’ 
~ when thirteed of the voices leave off on the 
chord of C major, and, after a minim rest, 
all the forty enter on the chord of A major, 
with an effect as imposing as the change 
from D major to F sharp major after the 
pause in Bach’s ‘Have lightnings and 
thunders.’’ Yet, though a noble art-work, 
Tallis’s Motet must still rank as a ‘“ curios- 
ity’’; it has, however, been occasionally 
performed. 

The number forty seems to have been a 
favourite with the Elizabethan composers ; 
Byrd and Ferrabosco entered into a friendly 
contention by each making forty canons, 
two in one, upon the Plainsong ‘‘ Miserere.”’ 
These, according to the Stationers’ Registers, 
were published in 1608, but no copy is 
known. John Bull is said to have added 
forty new parts to a previously existing forty- 
part piece. 

Some of the older theoretical treatises 
are curious enough. Dr. Campion’s 
‘‘Infallible rule for making fower parts in 
Counterpoint ’’ (published about 1620) 
forbids the progression from an octave to a 
sixth when the bass falls, giving as an 
example— _ 


Charles Butler’s ‘‘ Principles of Music” 
(1636) is curious in its phonetic spelling, 
but the following passage is worth quoting 
for another reason. Having forbidden con- 
secutive fifths as ‘‘ irksome to the ear,’”’ he 
adds in a note: ‘‘One cause hereof is the 
excelling sweetness of these concords, where- 
with the ear being satisfied, the iterating 
thereof is tedious ; for the sweetest things 
(as the Orator observes in his own Faculty) 
do soonest breed satiety.” 

Benevoli and Ballabene surpassed the 
feat of Tallis, and composed Masses for forty- 
eight different voices; a modern Italian 
composer, Raimondi, has even surpassed that 
point. There is really no limit to the 
number of parts which may be used should 
the composer be so minded; those who 


 _— 


The great masters afford few examples of 
the genuine “ curiosity."" In Handel, for 
instance, there is no work which can be so 
classed ; though there are occasional singu- 
larities in setting the words. Bach contributes 
very little: the violin fugue, two invertible 
fugues in the “ Art of Fugue,”’ and perhaps 
the ‘‘ Musical Offering” may be claimed as 
curiosities, but even in them the musical 
genius prevails. Bach’s parts for the horns 
and trumpets are his real “ curiosities "’; in 
one of the ‘*‘ Brandenburg Concertos,”’ C in 
alt is written for a trumpet in F; and ina 
cantata, D in alt is written for a horn in G. 
The later geniuses afford nothing except 
works for unusual combinations of instru- 
ments, such as Haydn’s works for the bary- 
ton, and Beethoven’s for two oboes and corno 
inglese. In this department Mozart was 
supreme ; whether writing for mechanical 
clocks or for the harmonica, he was just as 
much at home as in writing for the voice or 
the orchestra. 

During the present century two contra- 
puntists, a German and an Italian, have 
devoted themselves largely to producing 
genuine curiosities, written only for their 
peculiarity. Simon Sechter, of Vienna, 
among many elaborate examples of his 
industry, left a theme 104 bars long, with 
104 variations. More striking still were the 
combinations of Pietro Raimondi, who com- 
posed an opera buffa and an opera seria 
which could both be performed at once; 
a fugue consisting of four four-part fugues 
in different keys, which may be played 
either separately or together (the score 
of this curious work may be seen in the 
British Museum); an overture for two orches- 
tras in canon, and finally a triple oratorio, 
the three parts of which were each performed 
separately and then all simultaneously, to a 
fourth libretto. 

Attempts at programme-music are less in 
point than the above-mentioned ; but there 
are singular cases enough in that depart- 
ment of the art. Alkan, for instance, has 
written pianoforte pieces depicting a village 
on fire and a railway ride. Nearly 400 
years ago, Jannequin composed a vocal piece 
describing the battle of Marignan, and 
another in which the cries of the Paris 
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mstrumental programme -music existing; 
and another Elizabethan composer tried to 
deseribe a storm, with ‘faire wether,”’ 
lightning and thunder, interchanging thir- 
teen times. Curious settings of words 
are quite numberless, and sometimes they 
are conceived punningly, as, for instance, in 
Handel’s ‘‘ Belshazzar ’— 





Thou God most High. 
Berlioz’s use of many extra instruments in 
his compositions does not rank as the 


genuine ‘‘curiosity.”” They are used to 
create particular effects which cannot be 
produced otherwise. The programmes to 
which his symphonies are written are much 
more curious, with their opium visions, and 
ride to hell, and demoniacal chorus, ‘‘ Has! 
has! Mephisto JIrimiru karabra,’ and 
«“ Amen ”’ fugue after a comic song. ‘‘Faust’’ 
and the Sinfonie Fantastique are (as 
regards programmes) curiosities from begin- 
ning to end; whether they are so as regards 
the music depends on personal taste. 
Doubtless someone will ask—Is there any 
use in composing curiosities? To which 
the answer of the philosopher will be—It is 
just as much use composing curiosities as 
composing anything else, for all alike will 
disappear and be forgotten. Nor should the 
ambitious musician overlook the fact that in 
times to come curiosities are more likely to 
be looked at than orthodox compositions in 
an ordinary style. Jannequin’s ‘ Battle of 
Marignan’”’ was performed not long ago; 
but his orthodox compositions are not. 
Sechter’s and Raimondi’s works are as dead 
as Julius Cesar; their out-of the-way feats 
aie at least occasionally mentioned, and 
even looked at. That may not be much, 
but it is more than others of the same calibre 
can claim. Posterity willingly lets die all 
works except those of the greatest masters. 
Genius lives ; talent is forgotten; will some 
day genius die too, or will its monuments 
be destroyed by the avalanche of Chinese 
invasion which Lord Wolseley predicts ? 





The Snobbington Conservitwaw. 


I wap arrived at the terminus ten minutes 
too early for the train, and was standing on 
the platform in a fever of impatience and 
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to see me “eeattods © a 
‘All right, do my best, 
touching his cap, from which 3 
that, m spite of the regulat 
so loudly and Pharisaically approve, a 
systematically violate, a financial opera 
had taken place between us. I was, in fact; 
half-mad with overwork and worry, and was 
going to an old family servant—-who had — 
lodgings at that fashionable watering-place — 
Snobbington-on-Sea— to reeruit. I soon felt 
the sting, however, of a crime which defeats 
its own end, and longed for someone to speak 
to; for starmg me in the face was that 
wretched notice : “‘ Passengers are particularly 
requested,”’ &c., and the rhythm of the train 
mercilessly eround out the horrible tune to 
it which THE Overture recently perpetrated, 
till I was half-frantic. However, the journey 
came to an end at last, a cab carried me to 
the house, and I sank into an armchair 
before a comfortable fire to await, donee 
the advcnt of my dinner. 

I was awoke suddenly by a crash and a 
shriek, and started up to find the first merely 
the opening of the door to admit Mrs. Lines 
with a trayful of dishes, and said: ‘* Why, 


“Martha, I thought you said there were no 


railways near; wasn’t that the scream of an 
engine ?’”’ * Lor! no, Mr. Harry, that’s 
Sophy up in the attic, a’ practising her 
singing. Jil tell her to stop.’’ When she 
came back, I said: ‘‘ Does she learn singing 
then?” ‘* Yes, and the pianner too; you 
see, sir, I’m not much in favour o’ them 
lind o’ things for our girls in general, but 
these lessons 1s very cheap—and_ that’s not 
much recommendation neither; but when 
I see your name among the patrons and 
among the confessors—tho’, to be sure, Sophy 
never see you there—and that letter you 
wrote to Mr. Sparkins saying as he was such 
a good teacher, I thought to myself it must 
be all right, and Vll not deprive Sophy of 
such a chance.” 

While talking she had been arranging 
plates and dishes, and now, placing a snowy 
napkin, broke off with—* There, now, Mr: 
Harry, it’s all ready; and you do look to 
want it— oh, I’ve forgotten the corkscrew ! ”’ 
and she vauished. 

I took my seat completely puzzled. What 
did she mean? I had no recollection of 














: and opened the bottle of claret, 
exclaiming, with an old retainer’s privilege: 
‘* Lor! Mr. Harry, any one can see you're 
not well; you used to carve so beautiful ! ”’ 
‘“< Never. mind, Martha,’ I said; ‘‘ tell me 
what you meant just now when you spoke 
about my being patron at some place or 
other; I don’t know anything about it.” 
‘*« Why, sir, the Snobbington Royal Green- 
house of Music!’’ ‘‘ Green-house!. What- 
ever do you mean?” ‘‘ Well, sir, they 
mostly calls it that longer name, ‘ conservi- 
torry,’ or ‘ conservitwaw,’ or something ; 
but I don’t hold wi’ them sort o’ furrin’ 
words; I’m a plain woman, and likes plain 
words, so I callsit agreen-house!” ‘‘ Green- 
house be it then; but I don’t know anything 
about it. Are you sure it's my name you 
saw?” ‘* Certain, sir;—and you know 
nothing about it? Well now, to think o’ 
that! But you shall see it yourself; I 
always keep one o’ them respectuses just 
because 0’ you!” 

She went out and presently returned with 
a large and imposing-looking sheet with the 
Royal Arms at the top. I looked at the list 
of patrons in amazement. Here was an 


institution under the wing of the best men. 


of the day, and I had. never so-much as 
heard of it. There was my own name 
staring me impudently in the face, with all 
my titles, and a few more to which I lay no 
claim. There was Sir Mendelssohn’ Toots, 
Sir Schumann Flutes, the Duke of St. 
John’s Wood, and a host of others. I turned 
to the names of the staff—there were two 
principals, of neither of whom had 1 ever 
heard. One of them, Horatio Sparkins, was 
something or other Trin. Coll. and Mus. 
Doc., Tor. He, it appeared, was a local 
organist, and taught that instrument, piano- 
forte, harmony, and conducted the orchestra. 
He was also R.A.M., which I knew for 
certain he was not. The other, Signor 
Verdi Otello Jonesini, taught singing, lyrical 
and dramatic, Italian, violin, and (of course) 
pianoforte, and conducted the operatic class. 
Besides these there was a long list of the 
best professors of the day for every instru- 
ment—I, myself, being professor of harmony. 





fees was requested to apply to the principals, 
as scholarships and a limited foundation 
were available to reduce those of talented 
pupils. Here was a clue. 

When Martha came to clear away, I had 
Sophy called, and asked her how many of 
the Professors she had actually seen there. 
‘*Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘I’ve never seen anyone 
but Signor, Mr. Sparkins, Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Brown; I only go once a week, and 
have both my lessons together.’’ ‘ May I 
ask what fees you pay?” ‘Oh, 7s. 6d. 
per ferm each.’ ‘The Signor said ‘he 
really couldn’t allow such talent to be 
wasted,’’’ broke in Martha; ‘‘ and put her 
on a foundation, whatever that means.’' 
“Do you know anyone who pays full 
terms ?’’ I said. ‘‘ No,every one is talented ; 
but we're not supposed to know what the 
others pay.”’ ‘* What are you learning 
now?” Isaid. ‘‘Oh! a song of Signor’s ; 
and I’m to play a piece of Mr. Sparkins 
with the orchestra at the next concert.” 
‘< Will you let me hear the song,’’ | said, 
and she began. It was terrible rubbish, 
and the poor girl couldn’t sing at all, though 
she did it with a sort of flash music hall 
manner. Then she played a showy piano- 
forte piece in a slovenly slipshod way, but 
with a certain assurance which would 
doubtless pass for style. ‘* My dear girl,” 
I said, ‘‘ I’m afraid you’ve been wasting 
both time and money. I will call on these 
gentlemen to-morrow morning.” ‘ That’s 
my lesson-day.”’ ‘* Well, go as usual, and 
say nothing; I'll come later.” 

Next morning I felt a good deal better, 
and looked forward to the interview with 
some interest. I took a cab and found the 
place. It wasa seedy-looking house, in a 
seedy-looking street, in the seediest quarter 
of the town. Shabby gentility was written 
in its every feature; the stucco peeling off 
the walls, the paint peeling off the windows 
and hanging in huge, bloated blisters on 
the door; the rainbow-hued brass plate 
screwed awry on to the rusty area railings ; 
a milk can, and a slop of spilt milk making 
the pavement treacherous, while from 
within came dismal wailiigs: of sentimental 
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eabbage-stalks. I was shown into a tiny 
room where a languishing young lady with 
black hair was yearning forth “ Robaire, 
toy que jame.’’ She and her professor 
went out and left me. There was a portrait 
of a smirking man in Doctor’s robes, holding 
a score of the Ninth Symphony, and another 
of a dark man, with long hair and earrings, 
holding a violin, beside a pianoforte strewed 
with books. Presently this latter worthy 
entered and greeted me. ‘‘ Allow me to 
compliment you on your excellent English, 
Signor,’’ I said, and he instantly dropped into 
broken speech, eyeing me furtively. ‘* You 
have a girl here, I believe, of the name of 
Sophia Lines; how does she geton ?” ‘Ah! 
she is your friend? She has a great talent, 
and she will become famous—yes. She is at 
the instant playing with the band!”’ ‘*Oh!” 
said I ; ‘‘ will you let me hear her! ’’ He led 
me upstairs to the second-floor. Here, in a 
room enlarged by removing a partition, was 
a melancholy band—two first violins, twelve 
seconds, no viola, one cello, no_ bass, 
four flutes, and a cornet, besides, of course, 
the pianoforte. Mr. Sparkins was presiding 
over the murder of his offspring with the 
greatest composure, and I couldn’t blame 
him, for it was a sad affair, and showed the 
extremely limited amount of scholarship 
required for a Toronto degree. 

When the performance was over I was 
introduced to Mr. Sparkins, and spoke to 
Sophy; then, turning to the two principals, 
I asked for a few minutes’ private inter- 
view, and we went back to the room I had 
left. 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘‘ you have a very 
fine list of patrons and professors here ; may 
I ask if they are all aware of the honour you 
have conferred upon them?’’ They both 
broke out together: ‘‘ What do you mean, 
sir? Do you come here to insult us?” 
‘*Gentlemen,’’ I said, ‘‘ I have no wish to 
drive you to the lie direct. Here is my 
card. I should like an explanation of the 
fact that I am down here as a patron and 
professor of this Institution, of which I 
never heard till yesterday, and also of the 
letter coming as from me which you print in 
your prospectus.”” Theirlooks fell, and I went 
on: ‘* You, Mr. Sparkins, have no right, as 
you very well know, to the title R.A.M. !"’ 






so, the ee of - 
have just heard reflects s 
value of the diplomas.” ‘* 
able,” broke out the two inosine 3 
shall suffer for it.” “ My » pray 
don’t attempt the game of fears the mat er 
is entirely in my hands, and you'll see it 
when you’re cool. You, Mr. Jones, are no 
more an Italian than I am, and cannot even 
talk your broken English with Italian 
idioms. I presume you, sir, are a local 
organist, and you a local singing-master, 
who have hit upon this means of working upon 
the credulity of the puble to increase your 
pupils, with your lessons at 7s. 6d. per term 
to talented pupils on a foundation that never 
existed. Upon my word it’s an ingenious 
idea and you deserve infinite credit for it. 
Those bogus professors of orchestral in- 
struments are the creations of your lively 
fancies, and the operatic class for the study 
of lyric and dramatic art is the ideal 
conception of your too brilliant imaginations. 
My friends, Sir Mendelssohn Toots and Sir 
Schumann Flutes, I am certain, know 
nothing of you, and I don’t believe the Duke 
of St. John’s Wood does either. Howeyer, 
Tll ask him, and all the others concerned, 
and we will ail write to the Times announcing 
the fact!” ‘*Perhaps you will earn a prose- 
cution for libel, sir.”’ ‘* Pray don’t deceive 
yourself, sir,’ I replied; ‘‘ I have no wish 
to make you a martyr’s reputation.” ‘‘ Well, 
well,” said Sparkins; ‘it won’t matter 
much; our clients don’t see the Times.” 
“Oh, well,” I said lightly, holdmg my 
trump card in reserve; ‘‘how about the 
Standard or Telegraph?” ‘Try them and 
see!” ‘Or the Musical Times, or perhaps 
even the SKeyboard!’’ They remained 
unmoved, and I played my trump: “Then 
Pl try Taw Overture!” I saw the shaft 
had gone home and turned to the door in 
stern triumph. Looking back I beheld the 
Signor and Mr. Sparkins with ashy faces 
and dropped jaws, trembling from head to 
foot. ‘That was the last time they were 
seen of mortal eye in Snobbington, I 
believe, for the following day the ‘ Con- 
servitwaw ’’ was shut up. As the Persian 
poet, Mirza Schaffy, sings— 


“O might it remain so for ever!" 











“As midnight and the night as daglight 


aii aisisattmaeraadin'ie dere, 
And the worm finds us soon. 
dD. 
Then let us lament 
D. O’er com posers forgot, 
“Buti in the a of wonder-woven words hr tewaniie sabe lot 
See that the sense be suitably disce:ned. Who put forth the best that they had, but 






eee es «Ge 3 whose work no one valued a jot. 
What sense is so in many minds of men ? C. 
Nor let us omit 
Their differing minds toward one conclusion Those we see all around, 
move. Who started full fit, 
C. Leaped to fame at a bound, 
To one conclusion —- Death —all things | And then sank away into silence, in life’s 
must come. = ocean-struggle were drown’d. 
iy D. 
Musicians Lee this, in the present day. O their boldness of hope ! 
CL Their ambitions in youth ! 
And still the Masters live like changeless O their longing to cope 
gods. With the eritics uncouth ! 
Dd. . But Sydenham sighed o’er their symphony ; 
They see the rise and fall of changing sinewless seemed it, in sooth. 
schools. C. 
. : C. Hath our music a use ? 
While we, the hapless mortals, fade and die. Ah! better, yes much, 
4 oD, That the works we produce 
The Masters weigh upon us like a load. Were dissolved at the touch 
C. Of the fire that enwraps and enkindles, the 
They are too strong for us to stand against. furnace a garment for such, 
D. CHORUS. 


Alas! that time is stronger than strong pens, | Before the beginning of keys, 
Fate than the critics—all have fall’n on us. | When scant was the scheme of the scales, 
C. There went up this wail to the skies ; 


Alas, our lords, and yet alas again ! And those who did battle below, 


See how your publisher’ s temples are gilded | And those who had lost their hife-prize, 
with gold; Were telling continual tales 
But we rust sue and kneel thereat in vain, Of how they could hope not to please 
Groan at the gates which to greet us will | Like Gregory, Ambrose and Oo. 


never unfold, And the high gods took in hand 
Whose marble floors are paven with our | Notes and the signs for such, 
pain. And soon with the paraphernalia 
Cuorvus. Of Time and Prolation and Mode 
Yea, and with weariness of lips and eyes, (Which though we now feel it a failure 


With breaking of the bosom and with sighs, | Once aided our forefathers much) 
We labour and are clad and fed with grief; | Rose the schools medieval and grand ; 
And operas that we would not fain behold, | Yet one man the rest overrode, 








<iuaicssecanimcaial ; 
The strugglers would vent car aac on 
In the womanish wail of their wont, _ 
Like the wind-begot wail of the sea, 
Calling curses on him of success, 
And odilings that they were not he. © 
D 






We harbour no hate 4 
That the great ones should thrive ; 
But that Death is the doom 
Of the bulk of the hive, 
That law should fulfil itself sternly and only 
the greatest survive. merits, tnaiiiae tisani. cent feck. 
; ¢. : History of the Academy ; for be it es 
Lo! in the programme once our work is cast, | pered our great musician was only sixteen 







granted noch permission. 
This, Bennett's first real C 


ete 


K’en as a spray of seaweed by the wave, 
Caught in a cleft where giant rocks stand 
fast ; 
Who marks it in so glorious a grave ? 
Hide for one hour th’ imperishable faces ! 
Shroud for a season Beethoven and 
Brahms ! 
Give us a chance to step into their places, 
Then let them drive us forth by force of 
arms. 
If these our gods were even once as we, 
Why may we hope not immortality ? 
CuHorus. 
Because the Pantheon is full, 
The list of immortals complete, 
And they who have once got the pull 
Are not ousted with ease from their seat. 
Yet wait, with what patience ye may, 
The friend of musicians is Time ; 
And would ye be even as they, 
Remember the Masters sublime, 
Attained by the help of this friend 
To the place that they occupy now, 
And but wait for their eon to end. 
For Chronos, to whom all things bow, 
Will swallow them sooner or late, 
And into the ocean of Time 
Shall they, now so proud in their prime, 
Fall, finding fulfilment of fate. 
Composers of counterpoint, melody, har- 
mony—all, 
Their fame being born, having heightened, 
must dwindle and die. 
Pass in peace then, poor pitiful pendriving 
pack, to your pall ; 
Only Time and the ocean have pulses that 
throb on for aye. 
EPmoGur, 
Demogorgon. 
One voice is deeper than a thirty-two foot sea. 
Who names the interval or knows the note 


of Death ? 
Behold, I stand upon the doorway of all lips, 
And in the Overture itself set up my house. 


years old at this time. 
duce the entire programme. 
is the one already spoken of, in D minor:— 


By permission of the Right Worshi 


We therefore repro-. 
The Concerto. 
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Town Hall, Cambridge. 


l the Vice-Chancellor 
Mayor, 





and the Worshipful t 


Under the Patronage of several Families of distinc- 


tion, and with the sanction of the Noble the 
Directors of ‘* THe Royan Acapemy or Music.” 


Master W. S. BENNETT’S 
MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
Wepnespay Eventne, 28TH Nov., 1832. 








Vocal Performers: 


Mrs. E. SEGUIN, R.A.M. 
(late Miss CHILDE), 


Mr. SEGUIN, R.A.M. 
(Of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane), 


AND 
Mr. BRIZZI, R.A.M. 
Leader, Mons. VENUA, 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
Symphony, No.10 .. Haydn. 
‘Duo, Mrs. E. SEGUIN and Mr. BRIZZI, “** Dove : 

Vai” (Guillaume Tell) ae Rossini. 
Song, Mrs. E. Sequin, ‘If Guiltless Blood” .. Haydn. 
CONCERTO, Pianoforte, W.S. BENNETT .. Mozart.. 
Song, Mr. ‘SEQUIN, ““The'Sea”” > .. Neukomm. 
SoLo, Violin, Mr. C. A. Patry, R.A. M.. : De Beriot. 
Trio, Mrs. E. SEGUIN, Messrs. SEGUIN and 
: BRIZZI (I1 Pirata) - : Bellini. 
Overture (Fidelio) . Beethoven. 

PART IE. 
GRAND SEPTUOR, Pianoforte, Flute, Oboe, Horn, 

Tenor, Violoncello, and Double’ Bass, 

Messrs. W. S. BENNETT, LATTER, BREWER, 

Hopwoop, HARPER, PHILLIPS, HOWELL Hummel. 
Duettino, Mr. and Mrs. E. rene papas Giovinette ” 

(1 ‘Don Giovanni) As Mozart. 
Aria, Mr. Brizzi, ‘‘ Pria “che ‘spicuti he) (Teas 

Cimarosa. 


Matrimonio) . F 
CONCERTO, Pianoforte. (with orchestral accom- 
paniments), W. 8S. BENNETT 5 W. S. Bennett. 
Aria, Mrs. E. SEQUIN, ‘‘ Il Braccio mio” Nicolini. 
Overture, Prometheus ; ar Beethoven. 





The Band will be numerous.and complete, consisting of the 
Following performers— 

Messrs. VenuA, MarsHauu, Parry, Venva Jun., 

Rowe, Girrorp, Woop, Barker, Pururps, Howe, 

Nicuouus, Larrer, Brewer, Waastarr, HarPEr, 


Hopgoop, Kempton, &c., &e., &e. 


Doors to be open at Seven o'clock. The Concert to commence 
at Hight o'clock, 
Tickets, 6s. each, to be had of Messrs. Gifford, 


Wood, Barker, Nicholls, and Wagstaff.. 








act, ttle now for these leesitents do; 
the school had got into steady working 
order, and Lord Burghersh looked in now 
and again to sign cheques and the Minute 

Book. Here are a few of the more interest- 

ing entries :— 

** December 27, 1832.—Sir A. F. ieataaed! having 
communicated to the Committee that His Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to present the Institution 
with an Organ, orders were given for its removal 
from the German Chapel to the Academy, and Mr. 
Bishop was directed to send in an estimate of the 
necessary expenses attendant on putting it to Concert 
pitch,” &e. 

Next, a mild scandal, reminding us 
forcibly of Mr. Bultitude’s scrape in ‘* Vice- 
Versa.”’ 

‘“‘Webruary 21, 1833.—The Revd. Mr. Hamilton 
having directed Miss Wallace to attend the Committee 
this Day with her Mother, to explain to them the 
Circumstances of her having written a very improper 
Letter to Master Lavyenu, one of the Resident 
Students of the Academy, Mr. Hamilton felt it his 
duty to investigate the Particulars of the Case— 

- when it appeared that for some time past this young 
Lady had been in the Habit of receiving Notes from, 
and sending them to this young Gentleman, either 
by delivering them to him herself in the Hall, or 
dropping them for him; and further, that it was a 
common Practice with some of the Ladies, Extra 
Students, to deliver Notes to the young Gentlemen 
of The Academy, and to receive Letters from them, 
and give them to the Ladies in the Hall as they 
came in and went out of The Academy. 

Misses Wallace, Hopkins, and Roberts, who were 
the principal Agressors, attended with Mrs. Iliff, and 
were severely reprimanded for such improper 
Conduct, and a Promise was given to Mr. Hamilton 
that the Practice should be totally discontinued by 
these young Ladies.” 

Shocking! shocking ! 

‘April 4, 1833.—Lord Burghersh has directed 
Mr. Hamilton to inform Master Bennett that the 
Committee propose publishing the Concerto he 
composed and performed with so much Credit to 
himself and to the Institution, at the Expense of 
The Academy.”’ 


This was accordingly done through the 
house of J. B. Cramer at a cost of £10, 

“ September 26, 1833.—Miss Charlotte Dolby, 
aged 13, examined by Signor Crivelli for Voice, who 
recommends her for the present not to make it a 
principal study.” 

She took up Pianoforte instead, for which 
she was reported to show ‘‘a good disposi- 
tion.” 


“ Mr. Potter is anxious to impress on the minds of 
» | the Students the importance of these Studies, as. 
without them their Musical Education is imperfect ; 
and it is impossible that they can ever be considered 


competent to enter the Profession as Instructors’ 


without these Qualifications, or to receive their 
Professional Certificates on leaving The Academy.” 


Six months later, on making his Mid- 
summer Report, the ‘Principal throws some 
light on the state of pianoforte and vocal 
teaching in those days, which we have 
always been anxious to know somewhat 
more of than we can glean from the 
accounts of then students :—. 


“Mr. Potter begs to state to the Sub-professors’ 
generally that he must insist upon their teaching the, 
Pupils Classical Music, and a Music more suitable 
to their Capacities, avoiding Airs and Variations and 
Music calculated for Proficients only. 

‘‘ Mr. Potter hasto make a similar remark on the 
Vocal Department; the Pupils should be considerably, 
advanced before they Attempt the Bravoura Songs 
of Rossini, &c.—he therefore begs for the future the’ 
Selection of Classical Music will be more attended: 
to. » 


This year of 1834 brought the Academy a. 
windfall which should have placed it for ever 
beyond reach of adversity, had its Directors 
been business men. A grand Handel 
Iestival was held in Westminster Abbey ;. 
the enormous profits of which were divided 
between several musical charities, a fourth: 
of the whole being awarded to the Royal 
Academy, the greater portion of its students 
and professors, to the number of 73, taking 
part in the performances. ‘This sum 
amounted to £2,250, which the Committee 
resolved to devote to the foundation of four. 
Scholarships, called the King’s Scholar- 
ships—two male and two female. 

The first election to these was held on 
December 22, and the competition was open 
to students as well as outsiders. It resulted 
in the election of Miss C. Hall and Master 
G. Halls for three years, and Miss Louisa’ 
Hopkins and H. Brinley Richards for two 
years. The examination was managed 
rather curiously ; a board of seven professors 
was formed, and each wrote an independent 
report, placing the candidates in the order 
which seemed to him right. These papers 
were sealed up and examined later by the 
Principal, when those candidates obtaining 
most votes were declared elected. 


(To be continued.) pie fteey 
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He: Reviows-tataeie © ads ” 

Die Feen. Romantische Oper in 8 A 
Von Richard Wagner. 

(Mannheim: K. F. Heckel.] 

A new opera by Wagner! Surely an 
event deserving notice, although ‘ Die 
Feen’”’ is one of his earliest works, in fact, 
his first complete opera, and was composed as 
far back as 1833. It has only recently been 
disinterred, and was performed for the first 
time in 1888, as Wagner never succeeded in 
producing it, though the overture was once 
played at a concert. It therefore comes as a 
real novelty. When Wagner’s mature works 
were published, our musical journals did not 
think it their duty to criticise them, or even 
to mention them ; no analysis or even notice 
will be found of ‘ Lohengrin ” or ‘‘ Tristan”’ 
when they were first published, nor of the 
‘‘Nibelungen ’’ or ‘* Meistersinger.’”’ In 
acting thus, these organs of public opinion 
doubtless properly represented English 
musicians,who, asa rule, donot think it worth 
while to become acquainted with new works, 
or old works either; and the chronicling of a 
performance of ‘‘ The Messiah ”’ or ‘* Elijah ”’ 
is no doubt more interesting to them than 
the elaborate analysis of an ambitious and 
important novelty. And then some people 
wonder why English composers always seem 
behind the age, and cannot find an enduring 
place on Continental programmes unless 
they write operettas ! 

Now each work of a genius, especially a 
genius not bound to continual and rapid pro- 
duction, is sure to be specially distinguished by 
its individuality. Wesee this in Beethoven’s 
Symphonies most of all; but we may also 
see it in other arts as well as music, and in 
music it is plain enough in Mozart’s operas, 
in Bach’s fugues (every one of which is 
completely unlike all the others), and in 
Wagner’s music-dramas. We cannot, 
strictly speaking, talk of Wagner’s musical 
style; there is a ‘‘ Rienzi’”’ style, a ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman” stvle, a “‘ Tannhiuser ”’ style, a 
“‘ Lohengrin ”’ style, a ‘‘ Tristan”’ style, a 

“ Nibelungen”’ style, a ‘‘ Meistersinger ”’ 
style, and a “ Parsifal”’ style; and a scene 
from any of these works, if introduced into 
another, would sound even more out of place 
than a movement from a Mozart Symphony 
introduced into a Beethoven Symphony. 
When, therefore, an unknown opera of 
Wagner’s is taken in hand, we may expect it 
to prove in yet another style, and our 
expectations are not disappointed in ‘‘ Die 
Feen.” Another early work, ‘‘ Das Liebes- 











music gpapent A ug 
Spohr, but we occasiona 
march-themes, suggestive of “1 
or ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ’’; and ¢€ 
of the music! as at thesfaeseiaaneee ) 
at once suggests the elaborate Finalea of ried 
same works. In the libretto there are not 
infrequent effects used in Wagner’s later 
writing, such as the sudden change of a 
disguised being back to his own shape. 

For the rest, the mastery displayed in so 
early a work is most remarkable, and its 
publication throws new light on Wagner’s 
powers and character. It shows that at the 
age of twenty he was already at the point 
which Weber and Spohr had attained, 
though his music was intrinsically less 
fresh and original than theirs, and that he 
had nothing more to learnfrom them. For 
further progress he must either create some- 
thing fresh, or learn from the French and 
Italian composers; the result was that he 
took the latter course for a time, then, as 
Dante’s teacher advised him, ‘‘ followed his 
his own star,” and reached a glorious haven.* 
Surely Wagner’s musical life may be taken 
as a model by the ambitious young student, 
however much the master may have been 
faulty in other respects. Here was a man 
who, at the age of twenty, had learnt all that 
his countrymen could teach him in his own 
particular lme; who then spent several 
years in practical experience and in studying 
the styles used elsewhere; then began to 
create perfectly original works, and spent the 
whole of his life in continually advancing and 
improving, making each opera grander than 
the preceding, and this quite over and 
above his enormous activity in other respects. 
A talented young musician, if he could achieve 
such an opera as ‘‘ Die Feen,’”’ would count 
himself already a master, and would think 
himself bound to continue in the style he had 
begun so admirably. Genius acts otherwise. 

‘The libretto of ‘‘ Die Feen”’ is taken from 
a drama, ‘‘ The Woman-Snake,” by Gozzi; 
but the unpleasant features of the original 
are removed. In Gozzi’s drama a fairy 
renounces her immortality for the sake of a 
mortal lover, but under the condition that 
he shall never disown her; she appears to 
* Ed egli a me: Se tu segui tua stella 

Non puoi fallire a glorioso porto. 





_ The Allegro is in E major, with a second 
subject in the dominant, but the strict form 
is not attained, and there are defects in 
construction. "The close is vigorous and 
very effective, but certainly with an energy 
allied to the commonplace. The curtain 
then rises on the fairies’ garden, where a 
ballet is going on (as at the opening of 
‘* Oberon ”’ and ‘‘ Tannhiiuser). The music 
(Andante, 12-8) is based on the theme — 


which is given out by the orchestra, the 
chorus occasionally adding harmony. The 
piece is throughout most graceful and 
melodious. Two fairies, Farzana and 
Jemina (not Jemima, please, Mr. Printer!), 
then explain that another fairy, Ada, 
has married a mortal, and call upon 
the other fairies to assist in parting them. 
The chorus respond in the traditional style, 
and doubtless with ‘‘ pump-handle action.’’ 
Tn the recitatives it is hinted that a condition 
has been laid upon Ada by the fairy king, 
and it is to be used as a means to separate 
them; but what the condition is we are not 
informed. This is a dramatic mistake, and 
would be felt as such by a German or 
French audience, which will take an intel- 
lectual interest in the drama; in England, 
where nobody can understand the words, of 
course it would not matter so long as the 
singing was good. ‘The scene then changes 
to a rocky desert country, where (Gunther 
and Morald meet Gernot, a huntsman, who 
lias disappeared with his master, Prince 
Arindal, for eight years past. His father 
has died of grief,and an enemy is attempting 
to seize the Princess Lora and possess him- 
self of the kingdom. Morald, as principal 
bass, is of course the lover of Lora, and here 
is a phrase worth quoting. As she is 
mentioned, after a recitative accompanied 
tremolo, the oboe suddenly enters with— 


jet 
wv 





; there the Prince married a beautiful 
lady, who insisted, however, that for eight 
years he should not ask who or what she 
was. (Lohengrin’s condition to Fisa!) Arindal 
has violated his promise, upon which the 
castle and princess disappeared. At this 
moment Arindal appears on the stage and 
bemoans his fate in a grand scena, partly 
suggestive of Max's ** Durch die Walder.” 
Gernot tries, in a romance, to persuade him 
to forget his Ada, with the usual non- success; 
then comes a novelty in the appearance of 
Gimther, disguised as a High Priest, who 
solemnly warns Arindal against the witch 
who has deceived him; but (Giimther is 
changed back to his own shape, with an 
accompaniment of lightning and thunder. 
Morald next tries adjuring Arindal, in the 
guise of the old king’s ghost, but he is also 
made to assume his own shape. ‘The scenic 
effect of these transformations is doubtful, 
but the music is most effective. Arindal is 
left alone and sleeps, when the scene becomes 
a magic garden. ‘The experienced opera- 
goer of course guesses that dda, the heroine, 
now enters and sings a cavatina; Arindal 
wakes when she has done, and they join in 
a grand duet, but she warns him that they 
are about to be parted for ever. His army 
now appears; and the fairies follow and 
welcome Ada as their queen. She now teils 
him that he must never curse her, whatever 
happens on the morrow ; he swears that he 
will not, and after a long and elaborate 
ensemble for the seven principal characters 
and chorus, the curtain falls as Adais borne 
away in a triumphal chariot. 

The music, as we have said, is throughout 
in the style of Weber and Spohr, yet there 
are themes suggestive of the later Wagner. 
Here, for instance, is the fairies’ march- 
theme— 


Teg tees 


Both aaa and treatment suggest the 
slow procession music in ‘‘ Lohengrin.” As 
regards form, the lyric numbers are quite 
worthy to stand beside Weber's; but the 
invention is less fresh. Ada’s cavatina in 
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and would make a good concert-piece. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


Reviews—Minor. 
Sept Morceaux pour Piano. Par Antoine Strelezki. 

|[Breslau: J. Hainauer. | 
Tuxse pieces are intended to appeal to that large 
and wondrous section of the musical publie which 
judges its music by the outside cover. Now we are 
far from asserting that the wrapper of a musical 
composition is no criterion of the goodness or bad- 
ness of the music; we only maintain that the 
connection between the two is rather subtle and 
needs much experience to gauge rightly: the general 
public is in this matter, as in most, a hopelessly 
sper tice judge. 

The covers, as well as the titles, of these pieces 
are picturesque to the verge of eccentricity and the 
music vainly attempts to correspond. This latter 
should be branded ‘‘ Made in Germany ’”’ for it is 


(though only published—not composed—in that } 


eountry) the typical. German product—the well- 
meaning attempt to make cheap rubbish seem 
alluring. In every case the first page is good light 
music; perhaps more difficult than is prudent, for 
amateurs who can play such flimsy stuff well would 
surely demand something better. After about the 
first sixteen bars there is—as in the boxes of German 
toys when the first layer is removed—little else but 
shavingsand brown paper. A minimum of thematic 
material is beaten out to the thinness of gold-leaf, 
and in several cases a single phrase suffices to build 
up an entire piece. Well, such great men as 
Mendelssohn and Schumann first introduced this 
economy of material, so we ought not to grumble. 
Only nowadays we practise the art in such a cold- 
blooded, systematic way that it becomes painful. 
Pieces of this kind are on a par with the fancy 
articles which appear in the drapers’ shops about 
Christmas time, placarded “ Useful presents ; all at 
1s. 113d.” We buy them as tokens of affection for 
our friends, but should never dream of investing in 
them for ourselves. 

Moments de Danse; six piéces caractéristiques 
pour piano. Par §S. Noskowski. Op. 40. 

(Breslau: J. Hainauer.] 

Tunis composer steadily pursues his downward 
career. Of his great gifts we have had ample 
evidence, but since he has (we presume) been forced 
into supplying the same kind of ware as Mr. Strelezki, 
he has found the slavery benumbing to his intellect, 
like many another. But slight as his present efforts 
are they are not wholly inartistic. Occasionally he 
seems to get halfway through a drawing-room piece, 
and then say to himself, ‘Good heavens, what 
rubbish this is!’’ whereupon he gets discouraged and 
finishes up in a half-hearted fashion. But several 
of the present set—No. 38, Valse sérieuse; No. 6, 
Bolero; and especially No. 2, Krakoviak—are very 
fair specimens of their class. The Krakoviak is a 
dance-form which Noskowski has made his own, and 
the one here would have been quite a success if the 
unhappy desire had not seized him to make an 
unconventional ending. 


Eroticon. Cing compositions pour le Piano (cou- 
ronnés). Par Emil Sjogren. 
[Breslau : J. Hainauer]. 
’ Here is a Pegasus who refuses to run in harness, 
and is certainly not ‘‘ warranted quiet to ride or 


eas bt), 
perhaps, the best number in this first act, | the 


been still more so had 










have been the publishers) 
in conformity with their app 
perhaps the best, very fiery 
what in the style of aaaewie at 
No. 2 is very slight in construction, « 
perfectly Schumannesque manner, upon ‘one ngs 
ing melodic phrase— : ae 





[ite 
No. 3 is bright and merry, ‘dealing principally with 
this figure and its developments, which are un- 
pa hk 


No. 4 is very short and not much to our taste; a@ 
little Andante of no special character. The chief 
interest of No. 5 lies in its very original, but by no 
means extravagant harmony: this piece needs 
knowing before it can be appreciated. Altogether a 
decidedly interesting set of pieces, the only decided 
fault of which is the title. No connection with Mr. 
Maudsley’s piece, quoted last month in our columns. 


Twelve Lyrical Sketches for the Piano. By R. H. 


Bellairs. [R. Cocks and Co ]} 

Turse clever little pieces are not new, but have 
recently been revised and republished, and we there- 
fore take this opportunity of drawing attention to - 
them. The composer is, we believe, a professor of 
music at Bournemouth, but we have never heard of 
his name except in connection with these two books 
of pretty and easy little sketches. We are glad to 
see that a few misprints and amateurish crudities 
which disfigured the former edition have all dis- 
appeared, and can heartily recommend Mr. Bellairs’s 
work to those who want something really interesting 
and easy. 


Concertstiick pour Piano et Orchestre. Par C. 
Chaminade. Op. 40. [Enoch and Sons. ] 

MapDEMOISELLE CHAMINADE is a charming pianist 
and composer of elegant little trifles, but when she 
attempts anything of large proportions she is no 
more successful than other lady composers have 
been. Her Concertstiick is very pretentious, the 
solo part is difficult and very showy, but a more 
rambling, disjointed affair we never beheld. The 
subjects are—as is common in French music— 
phrases of very marked character, but they are only 
phrases and remain so, being merely brought in 
now and again in different keys without any attempt 
at development. Still, the brilliancy of the piano- 
forte part may induce some of our young pianists to 
attempt the work. Only beware! In almost in- 
visible characters is written under the title ‘‘ Touts 
droits d’ Audition, de Représentation, d’Arrangement, 
d’Edition et de Traduction réservés,” by which you 
who don’t know French are to understand that you 
must not perform this piece, listen to it, arrange it, 
finger it, or translate it (though how you would do 
that is a mystery) without permission, This is the 
way to make a piece thoroughly popular, 













< I and Exuiort ; Misses: 
jie eee : Barns and Reyno.ps. 
eas ow ee W. H. Dyson and Wrncx- 
. ; Misses Bavrer and Cuapman. 
Spae apee REVELL, STREET, and A. WALENN ; 
Miss Cuirrorp. 

* ~-Violoncellos—Messrs. C. Hann and B. Parker. 
“Double Basses—Messrs. A. C. Wuire and A. E. 
“A _ Harprr. 
ue i Flutes—Messrs. Brooks and DonNAWELL. 
-Oboes—Messrs. G. Horron and E. C. Horron, Jun. 
seem potes— Messrs: J. Sotomon, W. vig etl and 
35 ~ P. W. Nevuzeriine. 

2 *>. 9. Tympani—Mr. T. K. Barnarp. 

: ~. . . Organ—Mr. G. B. J. ArrKEN. 

: : Conduetor—Mr. F. Conprn, R.A. M. 

si em DvET, for Two Pianofortes C.Hubert H Parry. 
‘© Miss Linuras Prince and Miss Epirx Purvis. 

© OrEaTION’s Hymn.”’. - s: Beethoven. 
Se Miss Mitginan Taynor. 

; (Septet, Op. 74)—for Pianoforte, 

Sct. ee Oboe, Horn, Violin, Vio- 

See Ei (1oncello, and Contrabasso Hummel, 
-Miss MarcGaret Moss, Messrs. DonnawEtu, Horton, 
“Mann, REVELL, ParRKER, and HARPER. 

g { 5 my luve’s like a red, red rose’ 

piss ‘Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw”’ 

A ) («« The bonnie wee thing” 

: Frank Idle (Student). 

Miss HELEN M. SaunpeErs. - 

Powowarse (MS.)—Violin ...£thel Barns (Student). 
Miss ErHer Barns, 

rane wh ... “Tomy lyre ... Schubert. 

Mr. Norman G. Aston. 


oft Quintet in B flat, Op. 87) 

HNDAGIO = ae For Two Violins, Two 

par DANTE Violas, and Violoncello 
Mendelssohn. 


{Miss G. Corzrss, Miss K. Roptnson, Messrs. A. 
Watenn, R. Revect, and H. Watenn, 
‘Recirativo, ‘“‘ Grazie clementi Dei” i Pepto 
“Anta, ‘‘ A te riede O caro figlio”’ SEE, 
: Miss Bessie Dore. 
‘Mazurka—Violin _.. i Zarzycki. 
Mr. Percy Error. 


Fortnightly Concerts. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 5TH ULT. 


Avtxcrerto in C Op. 22, Organ 
AuLEGRo in A cE ih Niels Wilhelm Gade. 
Miss Grace Ierson. 

‘PRELUDE AND Fave (Suite in E minor, Op. 72) 
Joachim Raff. 
Miss Wrnirrep Ricwarpson. 


: 


| Duet, “ Children pray this love to cherish” 


Lowis Spohr. 
Miss Pryce and Mr. Beacmont. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Jostan Brapuey.) 


Recrration, “ The Lady of Shalott” Alfred Tennyson. 


Miss Ernert THompson. 
Arr, ‘‘O Virgin Mother” (Spectre’s Bride) 
Antonin Dvo¥ak. 
Miss Jean Hunter. 

(Accompanist, Miss Marcaret Moss.) 
Concerto in A—Violin Johann Severin Svendsen. 
Mr. Pamir Carure. 

(Accompanist, Mr. Stantey Haw ey.) 

Arr, “ When this scene of trouble closes” (Calvary) 

Miss Anice C. Crawiey. Louis 424 
(Accompan‘st, Miss Acnrs Burns.) 


Srupy, Op. 2, No. 11, Adolph 
** Dors-tu, ma vie 2” Pianoforte - Henselt. 
Norrvrno, *“O Lieb” j { Franz Liszt. 


Mr. Fritz Reap. 
Sone, ‘‘ Morning bright” Arthur Goring Thomas. 
. Miss Lin1an REDFERN. 
(Accompanist, Miss Luewra Davies.) 
‘* HumorEsKE ’’—Pianoforte duet... Joachim Raff. 
Miss AnntreE Howarp* and Miss Mary Howarp.* 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 


PROGRAMME OF THE 19TH ULT. 
Toccata in A flat—Organ Adolph Friedrich Hesse. 
Mr. R. H. Macponatp (Henry Smart Scholar). 


ceed ee Ich Wand’le unter Blumen” | Erik Meyer 

is Gondoliera” ) Helmund. 
Miss Marcaret Wiiuis-Bunp. 

Fucus in D ( Samuel Wesley. 


} 
ptapnelorte | Franz Liszt. 


Frvux-Fouuiets (Etude) | 
Miss Marcaret Forp. 
Scenes from “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” (in 
French)... de Moliére. 
Misses CornIsH, Dneiw, and ATKINSON. 
Fuave in B flat (MS. \—-Organ Amy C. G. Clapshaw 
Mr. G. B. J. ArrKen. (Student). 
Sona, “ Porgi Amor” (Figaro) Wolfgang. Amadeus 
Miss Karrie THomas. Mozart. 
(Accompanist, Miss LuewEra Davies.) 
Concerto in G minor—Violin.... += -Mazx Bruch. 
Miss Enry Fucus. 
(Accompanist, Miss Moss.) _ 
Recrratron (** King Lear,” Act I., Scene 1) 
W “illiam Shakespeare. 
Lear—Mr: E. Orrewetn, 
Kent— Mr. N. Auston. 
Burgundy—Mr. Mirri£.EEs. 
France—Miss WuiIrrIncHAM. 
Cornwall— Miss H..CunnincHam. 
Albany—Miss Axsvron. 
Goneril—Mrs. Harkness. 
Regan—Miss Lovtsr Rock. 
Cordelia—Miss Mary Mackenzir. 
Sons, “To questo semplice modesto Asili” 
Gaetano Donizetti. 
Miss Mary Howarp, 
(Accompanist, Miss Lurwena Davies. ) 
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Wauzer-Carricen Duets fe 87)\—Pianoforte 7 


Edvard Grieg. 


Miss Kate Jones and Miss Erne, MaupeE Jones. 
Sona, ‘‘O rest in the Lord”’ (‘* Elijah” 
Felix endclisiies Bartholdy. 
Miss Ciara Tayior. 
(Accompanist, Miss Luewera Davies.) 
Toccata—Pianoforte W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Miss CrawLey.* 


* With whom this subject is a second study. 


What our Old Sturtents are doing. 


Mr. Frepertck Grirrirus gave a Flute Recital 
at Steinway Hall on October 27. He was assisted by 
Messrs. Septimus Webbe, Arthur Thompson, Misses 
Minnie Robinson, Stanley Lucas,and Helen Saunders. 


Mr. H. Lanzt Winson gave an Evening Concert at 
Steinway Hall on the 14th ult., when many of his 
songs were included in the programme. Amongst 
those who assisted him were Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss 
Margaret Moss (pianoforte), and Mr. Bertie Parker 
(violoncello). 

Mr. Marruay’s R.A.M. Class had a meeting on 
the 11th ult., by kind permission, at Messrs. Bech- 
stein’s. 


Tue Clapham Philharmonic Concerts, under Mr. 
Walter Mackway’s direction, have issued their pros- 
pectus. The season includes two Choral Concerts, 
the first of which, given on the 24th ult., contained, 
amongst other items, Handel’s ‘* Acis and Galatea ”’ ; 
the other, to be given in March, will be made up of 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” and excerpts from Dr. 
Mackenzie’s “Dream of Jubal” and G. A. 
Macfarren’s ‘‘ St. John the Baptist.”” There will be 
two Chamber Music Concerts, Mr. W. E. Whitehouse 
and Mr. Alfred Izard performing at the first, and the 
second being devoted to the Hann family. Mr. 
‘Tobias A. Matthay will give a Pianoforte Recital of 
his own compositions on the 15th inst., assisted by 
Miss Jessie Kennedy, Miss Dora Matthay, and Mr. 
Walter Mackway as vocalists; and Mr. Walter 
Macfarren will deliver a Recital-Lecture on ‘‘The 
Pianoforte and some Pianoforte Composers” on 
February 9. 


Mapame Worrewyu’s Annual Concert will be held 
at Brixton Hall on the 5th inst. 


Tue R.A.M. Excelsior Society has just passed 
through a crisis, With certain new rules, a fresh 
Hon. Sec., and a strong Committee, it seems, how- 
ever, to have a fresh lease of life granted it. The 
first (private) meeting, under the new order of 
things, comes off on the 10th inst. 


Miss Kate Goopson and Miss Maude Rihll are 
having some additional training and experience 
under Lechetitzki at Vienna. 


From Mr. W. W. Starmer we have received his 
second series of ‘‘ Christmas Carols,’’ published by 
Messrs. Weekes and Co. 









the 29th uls He was assisted by Misses Twe 
and Battiscombe, ae aaa 
Maunder. The programme contained son 
and pianoforte pieces, also excerpts — 

Cantata ‘‘The Fairy Partner’’; also a pare = 
Overtures and a Symphony moyement arranged as 
pianoforte duets. 


Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 


Srm,—It was with a shock of surprise and profound 
sorrow that I learnt of the decease of the great 
Robert Franz, who passed peacefully away at Halle, 
his birthplace, in the early morning of October 24. 
The blow was to me all the greater, as I had received 
during this month no fewer than three letters from 
him, and no mention was made of any illness what- 
ever. I have had the distinguished honour ofa 
constant correspondence with Robert Franz for just 
ten years, his first letter to me being dated October 5, 
1882, and the last October 15, 1892. The 145 letters 
which the famous old musician wrote to me contain 
a complete record of his life, and I must have 
possessed his entire confidence, for he opened his 
whole heart to me, and detailed the circumstances 
of his career from the very beginning; his struggles 
for bare existence; the shameful manner in which 
he was treated by many of his contemporaries; and 
the crowning misery of his total loss of hearing. 
I very much doubt whether one could name a similar 
instance where a distinguished composer has, to- 
wards the close of a long and honourable career, 
confided his innermost thoughts to a young contem- 


porary musician, as was the case with Robert Franz 


and myself. His 145 letters are so interesting, racy, 
and historically valuable that I intend to publish 
every one of them, but not until after a lapse of some 
ten or fifteen years, for the sharpness and sarcasm 
with which Robert Franz criticised most composers 
bearing other names than Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
Schumann would certainly make unpleasant hearing 
for many a living musician of rank. His opinions 
and criticisms were often enough erroneous and 
ever unmerciful, and I have frequently been obliged 
to cross swords with him on these points. For 
years past there has always been some conflict 
of opinion regarding Franz’s additional accompani- 
ments to the works of Bach and Handel, but he 
once told me that he considered those labours even 
more important than his own actual compositions, 
even putting his famous songs as secondary in 
comparison. However that may be, there is no 
doubt that as a song composer he will come to be 
regarded as one of the very greatest and noblest of 
alltime. Robert Franz was the last of the illus- 
trious masters belonging to the so-called romantic 
period (Mendelssohn, born 1809; Schumann, 1810; 
Wagner, 1813; Franz, 1815), and his name will shine 
brightly for evermore.—Yours very obediently, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 
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Ourselves. 

BerorEe we say anything else we desire 
to contradict the rumour that THe Over- 
TURE is in danger of decease. That such 
an event was in contemplation is quite true, 
but the cause of this was merely an over- 
indulgence in the dainties of the season on 
the part of the editor. A vigorous course 
of blue pill has restored his liver to its 
normal condition and consequently no stop- 
page of his or our circulation..is to be 
apprehended. Our harmony has hitherto 
been so irreproachable that the idea of an 
unprepared suspension evoked an indignant 
protest from all our writers, and we had to 
exert our utmost energies to avoid a full 
close while yet working out our subjects. 
Next month we shall introduce new material 
and endeavour to score a greater success 
than ever. Remember that an Overture is 
nothing if not in good form. 





Teaching and Learning. 

Tuose who have scanned the newspaper 
reports of the speeches made and papers 
read at the recent Conference of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians will not have 
failed to notice two important speeches, one 
delivered by Sir John Stainer and the other 
by Dr. Mackenzie, which, together, form a 
very weighty sermon or homily on the 
teaching question. Briefly put, the first of 
these addresses was a plea for a greater 
consideration of the emotional side of our 


art, an aspect which is apt to be neglected | 
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in the wearying routine of technical training. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s paper formed an apt sequel 

to this, pleading for wider and more general 

culture on the part of all who hope to be 

musicians. There is nothing, of course, 

absolutely new in either of these topics; 

nothing indeed, which we have not preached 
again and again in these columns; but 
coming from such eminent men and being 
couched, it is unnecessary to say, in earnest 
and powerful terms, both addresses can 
hardly have failed to open people’s eyes. 
No one wishes to assert that teachers, as a 
body, are wanting in skill or earnestness, 
or that pupils, as a body, are deficient in 
mental capacity and enthusiasm; but we 
are all apt to work steadily on until we un- 
consciously make a rut in the road, and it 
ig easier to jog along in a rut than to seek 
varied paths. In still homelier phrase, we 
all need stirring up every now and then. 
Therefore none need be offended at a scold- 
ing bestowed upon all alike. 

It is perfectly true, as Sir John Stainer 
asserts, that our pupils, even those whose 
ability and industry leaves nothing to be 
desired, always fail to attain the sublime 
heights of artistry because they are deficient 
in sensibility (a term which must not be 
confounded with sense or sentiment). It is 
in the English blood to conceal—nay, not 
only that, but to suppress, the emotions. 
We do not naturally possess either more or 
less feeling than other races, but the chief 
aim of a polite education is to freeze up and 
annihilate all the passions, which are re- 
garded as inconvenient and dangerous attri- 
butes to humanity. This they certainly are, 
but without them the highest art is not 
possible, and though you may be a Carrodus, 
a Lloyd, or a Borwick, you will never be 
a Sarasate, a De Reszké, or a Paderewski. 
So the first lesson you have to learn, 
young student, is that unless you are 
not ashamed to feel music as an absolute 
passion and intoxication, you will never 
achieve the very highest. Well, you will 
say, very few in the nature of things can ; 











Sa ‘seats in ih he eo = 
of you forget that these s . 
sisshpharteally. only be got by beeen 
way into them. You wait to be carried in 
the crowd, or, what is worse, expect others 
to buy you tickets. To drop the metaphor, 
you want to be taught instead of striving te 
learn. Now hear your second great lesson : 
Education proceeds mainly from within, not 
from without, and although a clever teacher 
can always do better with a lumpish pupil 
than one less skilful, yet why be that lumpish 
pupil when you might be something better ? 
One single fact discovered by yourself and 
referred to your teacher for verification and 
comment is of more value to you than a 
hundred precepts. If you are walking 
through a strange town or district you will 
best learn to know your way about if you try 
to find it and then seek confirmation or 
correction from a passer-by ; but if you help- 
lessly turn for guidance before you know 
- whether you are looking north, south, east, 
or west, you may be put right for that 
particular journey, but you will not know any 
more geography than you did before. Now 
the people who thus strive to learn instead 
of asking to be taught are the people who 
have what is called talent, which means 
simtply that their desire towards a given 
subject is of the nature of an ever-burning 
and never satisfied thirst. And what a 
terribly small class this is! It is all very 
well to talk about the true heaven-born 
teacher exciting the most flabby of pupils to 
enthusiasm, but the true fire does not need 
any blowing, and most of our music-students 
are like anthracite coal in that respect; by 
dint of infinite pains you can light them up, 
and they will maintain a steady glow without 
either brilliant flashes or dull smoke, but, 
after all, you can’t compare their fire to that 
of good Wallsend. 

Now comes in the point insisted upon by 
Dr. Mackenzie. This devouring thirst for 
information once existent in a person should 
be allowed to extend itself in more than one 
direction. The great (embryo) fiddle player 
can spare some of his time to read the poets 
and the dramatists, or at least to get a fair 
notion of their names and work in the 
world, The future Paderewski will certainly 
be none the worse for taking an interest in 
ancient history, be it only the history of his 
art. The singer—well, we must not expect 
much from this direction; but there really 
seems no reason why he, whose training takes 
such a moderate portion of time compared 
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art and any other, & “_ 
to the noble art of gotthngy ta n the w 
a very useful occupation of the r 
one which hardly qualifies him for he | d 
name of ‘artist,’ which he is the 1 st 
eager of allto assume. The nee 
that when you do happen to invite him to 
step upon the stage, where brains and — 
general knowledge cle indispensable, he is as_ 
helpless as a chil Of course you can 
teach him to act, but what a process that is! 
Having again scolded the student to our 
heart’s content, let us now have a word with 
the teachers. We live im high-pressure 
times, and our methods of education, gener- 
ally speaking, are lamentably shallow and 
hasty. But the technique of instrumental 
performance is taught, by our high-class 
teachers, perhaps better and more thoroughly 
than any other subject, because a great deal 
-of time is devoted to it. Lower down the 
scale, where the wretched teacher has twenty 
minutes once a week in’which to assist # 
hapless struggler, and exhibit some tangible 
results every term, he has a task which we 
declare, after twelve years of experience, to 
be a fraud and a delusion on the part of ail 
concerned, T'o this unhappy wretch it were 
useless to address the words of counsel 
which we lay before his more prosperous 
brother. Do not give all the time to tech- 
nical matters—to the art of piano playing or 
violin playing—but try to awaken your pupil’s 
interest in musical subjects (of course the best 
of you do), of every description. So will you 
widen his mind and your own, preventing the 
latterfrom running in too narrow agroove,and 
your artistic sympathies, if you possess any, 
from becoming frozen by routine. But when 
all is said, the pupil’s own will is by far the 
most important factor in musical or any 
other education, and don’t you for one 
moment believe thosewho tell you dafferently. 





Passing Motes, 


Tue Report of the Cambridge Special 
Board for Music exhibits the reductio ad 
absurdum of the degree question. Music is 
both an art and a science; it is impossible 
to separate the two an@ yet they cannot 
treated alike. Many worthy men by di 
of earnest work become proficient in ° 



















ie: Pres i 
_ Now pits retains 
of calling the former 

: the latter Doctors of music. 
‘se these titles would be far more 
e,. but ‘we venture to think that the 
stinction is an invidious one and, if-made, 
i only cause ill-feeling and jealousy 

the holders, sevitiments which our 
profession cannot afford to encourage any 
more. We know that a man may be a 
most learned and capable theoretical musi- 
cian and yet be a hopelessly bad composer, 


bat is it fair to have him branded M. M. M. 


(merely a middling musician) by the Uni- 
versity like a sample of coffee or indigo at 
the docks ? 


We are rather surprised that no solutions 
of Prize puzzle canons given in our last 
have yet reached us. Have the holidays 
demoralized our contrapuntists entirely ? 
The first canon is the most difficult, the 
answer being by retroqression and auqmenta- 
tion a sixth below. Since the answer be- 
comes double the length of the subject the 
latter has to be repeated in metrogression. 
Thus : 









Retr. 





! / ‘ 
Perhaps we ought to give the explanation 
of the enigmatic heading ‘‘ Twice the man 
and two inches taller he who has kissed.’’ 
Twice the man signifies augmentation, two 
inches taller means two notes higher, or canon 
in the third; he who has kissed indicates the 


“kissing” of the subject and its reversal. 
The other canon is 8 in 1, the answering parts 
entering one bar afterthe otherand being at the 
interval of a second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and octave respectively. We cannot 
afford space to print this outin full, butit looks 
very curious if the eight staves are made as 
concentric circles, the canon being infinite. 
We have lately disqovered that the subject 
will take other solutions—for instance, one 
by inyersion at the distance of two bars. 


£ 
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an 
| able position of English opera composers is 
@ defined with much fairness, but we are 
is- | bound to say that the proposed remedies 





itt be anced © ”” In this the ise 


appear to us wholly impracticable. It is 
suggested that a society for the encourage- 
ment of native composers should be started. 
** Its members would consist of composers, 
singers, and amateurs interested in the’ 
cause of music . . . the subscription would 
be about a couple of guineas a year and per- 
formances would be given as often as pos- 
sible.”” The singers (young ones) are to be 
got for nothing, scenery borrowed or dis- 
pensed with, and the orchestra to consist of 
a few strings, two grand pianos, a harmo- 


| nium, and perhaps horns and trombones. 


‘The whole performance should not cost 
more than £100.’’ Even this would make 
a considerable hole in the funds formed by 
the subscription of, say, three hundred © 
enthusiasts at two guineas each. But has 
the writer any idea of the labour involved in 
getting up an opera? Does he know what 
it is to make a young, inexperienced singer 
learn a part ? Does he think that the chorus 
would undertake their fearfully ardu@ns 
labour for nothing? Does he know the 
cost of copying out the parts of an opera? 
And finally, does he think any audience 
would listen to such a ghost of a perform- 
ance as this would necéssarily be? Alas,. 
no! Our nation has had every opportunity 
afforded it of cultivating a taste for opera, 
but that taste refuses to grow, and until the 
lyric drama becomes more acclimatized it is 
useless to expect better times for our native 
composers, 





In our Correspondence column will be 
found a letter from an esteemed ex-student 
of the R.A.M. remonstrating with us for our 
unkind treatment of lady-composers. We 
can only say that, with a full acquaintance 
with the works she mentions and many 
others, we cannot modify any opinions we 
may have expressed on this subject. The 
old plea is brought forward about women 
being ‘‘crushed” and ‘‘not allowed a 
chance”; but our correspondent should know 
that not only is this not the case, but that 
music is an art which has from the first 
been peculiarly the domain of women. 
During the last 300 years there have always 
been ten female “ music students ”’ to one 
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male ; but how many of these have studied 
music? Women nearly always approach an 
art as they would a looking-glass: their only 
thought is to behold themselves shining in 
it. That is why they generally strive to 
become vocalists or soloists instead of taking 
joy in the mere comprehension of a com- 
position. 


Ovr Antzus - like contemporary, The 
Musical Standard, has lately developed an 
excellent new feature in the shape of a 
‘“‘ Pillory,’’ wherein are placed cheek by jowl 
all the absolutely contradictory criticisms of 
new works which may be culled from the 
general press. This makes edifying reading, 
especially in the recent case of Mr. Emil 
Bach’s unfortunate opera, for the failure of 
which the composer must almost consider 
himself avenged. We find it said of his 
work that it is best in the dramatic moments, 
that there is no trace of dramatic writing— 
that it is in the advanced Italian, new Ger- 
man, Wagner, Nessler, Verdi, and Mascagni 
‘‘ schools ’’ respectively—that his orchestra- 
tion is meritorious, crude, felicitous, Wag- 
nerish (that, of course), and that it is a 
matter of indifference with him whether a 
particular passage be given to the triangle 
or the trombone. It is the work of a musi- 
cian, so far as concerns technique the com- 
poser has little to learn, and the music shows 
so many signs of inexperience that it would 
be unfair to criticise it too severely. Is it 
possible that any work could produce im- 
pressions so diverse? At least half of these 
statements must be not only erroneous, but 
absolutely false. We do not speak of mere 
points of opinion, but if one man says that 
as regards technique Mr. Bach has little to 
learn, and another says that he is wholly 
inexperienced, one of the two is evidently 
the hopeless inferior of the man he is eriti- 
cizing. And these be your gods, O Israel ! 


From another contemporary we must also 
quote; this time words as weighty as they 
are, we fear, futile. Thus the Atheneum:— 

Gorgeous as is the pantomime at Drury Lane and 
splendid as are the effects which recent discoveries 
enable the management to produce, the whole 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. By the all but 
exclusive employment of music hall ‘ artistes” the 
action gains in spirit, but loses in delicacy and 
charm. Pretence to poetry or grace of sentiment 
is no longer made. What is worse, the stories in 
which childhood delighted are vulgarized. To see 
Little Red Riding Hood or Little Bo-peep presented 
by a young lady with the pronounced style of the 
music hall, to hear her talk of nothing but kissing 
and hugging, and to watch Little Boy Blue tipping 
a knowing wink to his sweetheart for the time being, 





they dance skirt dances 

though they dine and sup 
music hall better fun than the 
nursery and the cradle. 
poiso: 
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as well as the evil of the course you are a 
will then be evident. 


children. So let it remain. For your admirable’ 
ogres, for your comic wood-cutters, for your superb 
ballets, we are thankful, but your little shepherdesses 
of the music hall, with their vulgar fancies and 
style, have nothing to do with pantomime nor with 
childhood ! . | 
But why so tardy with this remonstrance, 
friend Atheneum! This vulgarizing process 
has been going on for fifteen years at least, 
and has been positively applauded and 
encouraged—seldom even deprecated—by 
the press. Now it is far too late. _A pan- 
tomime is simply a variety entertainment 
and nothing more. Keep the children away 
from it, for God’s sake ! 


Arter striving for several nights, with wet 
towels round our heads, to make out the 
meaning of Mr. Swinburne’s R.C.M. In- 
auguration Ode, it has gradually dawned on 
us that it must be a parody (with the sense 
accidentally omitted) on a complaint uttered 
by a gentleman of Brixton who recently 
suffered much from his neighbour’s music 
and cooled down his wrath in the arctic 
atmosphere of the Law Courts. We possess 
the entire original poem now but can only 
find room here for the last stanza :— ~ 
Morning spake and he heard and the passionate 
silent noon 

Kept for him not silence, and soft in the mounting 
moon 

Fell the sound of practice heard like howls in the 
silent night, 

Not of cats, but Academy girls whose noise made 
neighbours squirm in affright, 

For the song, the piano and cello, were all more or 
less out of tune. 


HH thistory of the Royal Academy of 
Music, 


By rae Eprror. 
(Continued from page 127.) 
Tur Academy uttered a very natural crow 
of triumph over the part it had taken in 
this Handel Commemoration. The names 
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v tran jualliey set in. 


Pe sg resigned, and was succeeded by Mrs. 
Abbot. 
‘ On, ‘February 12th, 1885, the following 
~ entry was made :— 
In consequence of the manner in which the 
Names, as annexed, of the late and present Pupils 
of The Academy distinguished themselves by their 
Compositions at the Series of Concerts by the 
Society of British Musicians, Lord Burghersh 
directs the following Notice to be entered in the 
Minutes : 

«The Series of the Concerts of British Musicians 
having terminated, The Committee of the Royal 
Academy of Music cannot refrain from giving 
expression to the gratification which they have 
experienced (which they feel is participated in by 
The Directors, the Subscribers and Supporters of 
the Institution) at the eminent Success which has 
crowned the efforts of so many of the late and 
present Pupils of the Establishment, who, availing 
themselves of the Encouragement held out by these 
Concerts, to the Talent and Genius of the British 
Musician, have produced Compositions which have 
been rewarded by the Public Approbation. In 
enumerating the Names of the Students who have 
thus distinguished themselves, the Committee, while 
conveying to them their very cordial congratulations, 
desire the Attention of the Younger Pupils to their 
Example, so that, following in their Steps, they 
may equally do credit to themselves and to The 
Institution of which they are Members.’ 

“‘Compositions performed at The 


Society of 
British Musicians : 


Symphony. 
Overture. 
* |) Vocal Finale. 
V’cello Concerto. 
Symphony. 
Mr. MAcFaRReEN ... | 2 Overtures. 
2 Vocal Compositions. 


Mr. Lovcas ... 


Mr. Movie... ... Symphony. 
Overture. 
Mr. Pamuips Vocal Quartet. 
Benedictus. 
a pongena: 
ymphony. 
Mr. Bennert Gilmore 
Song. 
Mr. Tomas Violin Solo. 
Mr. Musorave ... Violin Solo, 
Mr. Hotes Song. 
Mr. Nretson’... Song. 
(Signed) 
BourGnensn, 


Chairman of the Committee of Management.” 

We cannot help wondering how many 

people now remember anything about the 

above-named works. For that matter there 

are not many who have ever heard of the 
Society which produced them. 


n | these days of poor, dear over-worked 







to flourish, and a period of 
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students who are always wanting their 
studies reduced : 

‘* Miss Roberts, as a reward for her good Conduct, 
to learn the extra Branch of Music, the Pianoforte, 
of Miss Cooper—but not to be considered as a 
Precedent for any other Pupil.” 

Nor is the grammar of this entry to be 


| regarded as a precedent. 


At the Christmas Report of 18385 Mr. 
Potter again protested against the poor work 
done in the harmony classes, and the bad 
style of piano music taught by the sub- 
professors, this latter consisting of “ trivial 
Airs with Variations, instead of the Sonatas 
of Clementi, Dussek, Steibelt,’” &¢. He 
also criticises the quality of the teaching, 
and winds up with the intimation that 

‘¢ At the next Examination it is expected that the 


Students in both Departments will distinguish them- 
selves in playing from Figured Basses.” 


But they never have, to this day. 

In his next Report, six months later, we 
are surprised to find a remark which seems 
to indicate a very feeble course of instruction 
in Theory as existing in the Academy :— 

‘‘Mr. Potter is very anxious that the Study of 
Counterpoint should be adopted with those Students 
who study composition ; this will not interfere with 
the System adopted in teaching Harmony only.” 

Another excellent windfall in 1836 was a 
sum of £1,223, realised by a Fancy Dress 
Ball given for the benefit of the Institution. 
Of course another was given the following 
year, but ‘‘ Academy luck’ ordained that 
the King should die just a week before the 
date selected; it was postponed, and this 
resulted in the profits dwindling to £400. 

In September, 1836, Bennett, on leaving, 
applied for and obtained his First-class 
Certificate of Proficiency. At this date, too, 
a literary Examination was held, from the 
report of which we gather that G. A. 
Macfarren was, in common with most of 
his fellow-students, deficient in his writing 
and cyphering. Just a year later W. 5. 
Bennett re-entered the Institution in the 


capacity of a pianoforte professor. The 
examination of Christmas, 1837, was 


memorable for the fact that Lord Burghersh 
himself undertook to review the Sight- 
singing class. His report is not enthusiastic. 

Among the King’s Scholars of this year 
were Charlotte Dolby and Frederick B. 
Jewson, the latter being elected by almost 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. Potter’s Report contains the following 
sensible piece of advice :— 

“ Mr. Potter begs to suggest to the Professors of 


the Harmony Classes the necessity of avoiding as 
much as possible Z'echnicalities and abstruse terms 








thoroughly acquainted with the first general prin- 


ciples, to enable them as soon as possible to analyse 


the Compositions of the Classical Masters. 


** At the same time Mr. Potter is anxious to State | 


how highly he appreciates the valuable Instruction 


given by the Masters and (he) has (only) been |. 


induced to make these observations from some of 
the Pupils making use of terms of which they were 
‘unable to explain the meaning, they not being 
sufficiently advanced to appreciate these abstruse 
parts of the Science.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


“Tbougbts and Reflections.” 


BY 
T. A; Me. 
XVII. 

A BEAUTIFUL BIT OF SCENERY! how much 
more ‘‘full’’ it is when one has learnt to 
know it, than it seems at a first glance! | 

The fact is, only a very small part of any- 
thing can be apprehended at one time. And 
therefore it requires many glances (and good 
deep looks, too) before each and all the 
elements that make up a beautiful prospect 
can have been separately seen; that richness 
of impression a well-known scene gives, 
being but unconscious knowledge — quick 
recapitulation—of all the previously ac- 
quired details. 

It certainly is the same with a worthy 
picture. 

Also are the same impressions felt in the 
case of a Beethoven Symphony, or a bit of 
Bach melos. 

Even in our knowledge of our fellow- 
creatures do the same experiences occur. 
We can only perceive the real and abiding 
beauty—beauty of character, and not mere 
novelty and outer shapeliness—after long 
and intimate acquaintanceship. 


THE UNEDUCATED cannot have the slightest 
conception what a keen enjoyment really 
good art is capable of giving to the artist. 
And the artist, also, can certainly not 
realize what sort of pleasure it is that the 
laity can obtain from the un-musicalities, 
and worse, they do so revel in! 


Rea composition is not merely the string- 
ing together of clever contrapuntal devices, 
nor even the turning of bits of themes into 
surprisingly new shapes. 

The surprising harmonic and thematic 
changes are worth nothing by themselves ; 

it is only when the surprises are GENUINE, 
and when they are revelations of something 
beautiful or emotional, only when they are 
‘‘ seen "’—discovered—by the composer, as 
‘much to nis own as to his hearer’s astonish- 









until the Pupils are more advanced ; to make them ee 


can aaly be of. utility when it oats Bean rom 
an active vivid interest in, and a 
to, some particular subject, be it musical 
composition, mathematics, or any other of 
the many forms of brain activity. 


How pirricutt to form a just estimate of 
one’s own work! A music score of one’s 
own production seems such an achievement ! 
Hence the cartloads of ‘‘ compositions ’—. 
mere childish scribblings — published by 
amateurs and other imcapables, and yet 
published by them under the impression 
that they possess artistic value, only not 
generally acknowledged, merely because of 
‘“some prejudice or other’’ on the part of 
the benighted public ! 


Tue Musical World, of August 20, 1840, 
delivered itself as follows :— 

‘‘Trois grandes Valses Brillantes, par Frederic 
Chopin.—The second of these Waltzes is now before 
us. It is a production very moderate both as to 
merit and difficulty : it opens in A minor with what 
may be called a violoncello solo on the pianoforte, 
and proceeds without discovering anything espe- 
cially worthy of notice until we arrive at the first 
sixteen bars in A major, wherein, at the top of the 
fifth page, we find a passage of singular ugliness, 
and which is subsequently aggravated by repetition 
inthe minor mode. Aftera kind of Trio inA major, 
the original subject recurs, and the Waltz terminates. 

‘““Great names often sanctify very questionable 
doings, and we take this to be a case in point. 
M. Chopin’s Waltz is very well in its way, but were 
an English writer of one half the reputation of 
M. Chopin to publish any affair of the like kind, it 
would unquestionably have at least twice the amount 
of merit to recommend it.” 

Sucu bits of past opinion made present, are 
instructive in two ways. As usual, it proves 
how the person who makes it his life’s busi- 
ness to ‘ criticize’? new works, mostly does 
little else than merely look for blemishes, 
instead of also seeking for such points of real 
merit which may render it worth while com- 
mending a new work to the public. Secondly, 
the unceremonious way in which we find a 
revered and sanctified master treated in his 
own day, reminds us how much we are apt 
to take on trust from an accepted ‘ classical 
composer ; and how little we really ventu 
to eriticize the works of such whose 


has become part of Music History ; h 




















e human voice is the most 
sical of all; and next to it, the Violin 
d- Violoncello, which, with Shee large 
compass of tone-variation, even during the 
course of a single note, though not giving 
power of articulate language, yet are very 


near doing so! 

- The Pianoforte—the <‘‘household or- 
chestra ’’ indeed—must however stand far 
behind these in this respect, in spite of those 
vast powers of expression which it possesses 
through its being so immediately under the 
control of the player’s muscles. For here 
the contrasts can only be made between 
note and note—the percussions can indeed be 
made to vary greatly, but a note once enun- 
ciated has to remain an unalterable thing. 

And yet, perhaps, is the Pianoforte with 
justice the general favourite! Probably it 
is the most satisfactory on the whole; for is 
there another instrument so complete by 
itself, and yet at the same time so truly 
musical ? 

Of course, under the treatment of a really 
great genius, one instrument seems hardly 
more musical than another; for under such 
circumstances it is not the instrument we 
listen to, but the artist. And a really great 
individuality is so full of what he has to 
say, that he strides easily across what prove 
to be serious mechanical difficulties to lesser 
vivid natures. 


THERE are Two forms of EYE-MEmory, both 
of which should be cultivated in ‘‘ memo- 
rizing.”’ 

The look of the music on the page is one, 
and the other and far more important one 
in playing from memory is, the aspect of the 
Jingers on the keyboard—on each note and 
chord. 

And until a mental picture has been 
formed and memorized of each note and 
chord in the piece, with the fingers belonging 
to each, so long is the memory still felt to 
be insecure and incomplete ; with the result 
that nervousness and indecision supervene 
sooner or later. 

Of course, eye-memory itself is but an aid 
to that other thing, music-memory, of which 
again there are several phases. 
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third acts of ‘ Die 
A chorus 
for Arindal’s defeated warriors introduces us 
to his sister Lora, the second heroine of the 
opera, who is, of éourse, in love with the 
baritone Morald. She sings a singularly 
Spohrish aria in F minor; the arrival of a 
messenger with news of Arindal’s re- 
appearance causes her to break into a 
brilliant Allegro in the major, with choral 
accompaniment. The arrival of Arindal 
and Morald produces a terzett in the same 
style, though the hero puts in a melancholy 
touch. In quite a different vein is a duet 
for the huntsman Gernot and his wife, an 
unmistakable imitation of ‘‘ Papageno and 
Papagena.”” Now the heroine Ada re- 
appears, accompanied by her attendants 
Farzana and Jemina who, after adjuring her 
to leave her mortal husband, give her a 
clear stage for a grand scena, evidently 
imitated from that of Fyglantine in the 
second act of ‘“ Kuryanthe.” This is not, 
musically, one of the best pieces ; but in the 
Finale appears one of the broad themes, 
typical of the mature Wagner, though, as 
yet, not profoundly original. This theme, 
also used in the Overture and elsewhere, is— 
5 eS a a 
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THe second and 





Then a whole series of misfortunes happens. 
Ada solemnly reminds Arindal (returning 
with his beaten army) of his oath ; then she 
produces their two children, causes a fiery 
abyss to open in the ground, and throws 


them into it. When the soloists and chorus 
have finished asking why she did that 
(having modulated for six pages according 
to the strict laws of form, and gradually 
worked round to a full close), fresh crowds 
of fugitives tell of further defeats, and it 
seems that all is due to Ada. At last 
Arindal, losing patience, forgets himself so 
far as to curse the wife who had murdered 
their children and destroyed his army ; like 
Bunthorne, he can be very terrible when he 
is thwarted. At the curse Farzana and 
Jemina re-appear and claim their queen, 
who thereupon explains that she is herself half 













immortal queen of Fairyland. The chil- 
dren re-appear alive ; Morald enters, having 
gained a great victory (during the last ‘five 
minutes), at the head of his army; and 
everybody, except Ada and Arindal (who 
deplore their fate), joins in a grand ‘“ O let 
us be joyful, joyful’’ chorus. At the close 
the stage suddenly darkens, and the three 
fairies sink into an abyss with thunder and 
lightning. 
The third act starts with a pompous 
chorus of allegiance to Morald and Lora, 
who are now king and queen, Arindal 
having lost his wits. He has a grand scena, 
with a particularly melodious Adagio; at 
the end he falls asleep. Then is heard the 
voice of Ada, who, it seems, is able to sing 
through stone ; and an enchanter calls upon 
Arindal to go to her rescue—a sword, shield, 
and lyre coming magically to him. Jemina 
and Farzana next plot to urge Arindal to 
rescue Ada, in the belief that he will be 
killed in the attempt; and after a long 
terzett with him (‘‘ Let us go,” ‘*O lead 
me on,’’ ‘* We lead,’ ‘‘ Let us go,’”’ ‘‘ We 
go,” and all the usual formalities) they sink 
through the ground. A chorus of monsters 
are routed by the shield ; another chorus of 
brazen men by the sword; the two fairies 
are much disgusted, but comfort themselves 
by informing Avindal that if he does not 
succeed in disenchanting the stone, he 
will himself become stone. Then the en- 
chanter’s voice tells him to use the lyre, and 
he sings a tuneful but clumsily constructed 
piece, finally striking the right series of 
chords, and disenchanting his wife. (How 
awkward the average stage tenor would 
be all through this scene!) The scene 
then changes to the fairy palace, and the 
Fairy King welcomes them both, telling 
Arindal he shall share Ada’s immortality, 
as a reward for his valour and _ love. 
The other soloists too are introduced, to 
receive general felicitations and join in the 
concluding strains. 

It will have been seen that the stage 
effects of the libretto are somewhat over- 
done. Wagner appears to have brought in 
every kind of stage effect he had seen 
happily used before. But the music is 
unexceptionable, though frequently rather 
shallow. Whether Weber or Spohr be dis- 
tinctly followed, or the later Wagner be 
foreshadowed, we find a touch of common- 
placeness in the themes and phrases; more 
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who feels that Nature has beste 
the gift of composing grand opt ¢ 
to leave England and setter irance or 
Germany as soon as possible. It cannot | 
be too often repeated that every large town 
in those countries has its own 
resident, opera company ; but the whole of 
the British islands does not maintain one. 
Grave mistakes have been made through 
ignorance of this diversity; sometimes re- 
sulting in severe pecuniary loss to those 
who wished to establish an orchestra where 
there was no work for it, sometimes wreck- 
ing the lives of nobly endowed musicians, 
who would not apprehend stern facts. And 
it is not altogether to this nation’s discredit. 
We are not content with second-rate per- 
formances. The vocalists who take the 
parts of Isolde or Don Giovanni, or Orfeo, in 
the smaller French and German cities, would 
not be listened to in England. We insist 
on first-rate performances; with the result 
that we get none at all of any sort, the 
occasional few weeks of so-called ‘“ Italian 
Opera’’ in London being quite without 
influence on the general musical life of the 
nation. Nor does there seem any immediate 
prospect of improvement, and ‘‘ Die Feen”’ 
will doubtless remain as completely un- 
known to the bulk of Englishmen as 
Wagner’s later operas are. 

H. D. 





Metrical and Musical jforms. 


Ir is doubtful whether many of the general 
public are even aware of the existence of 
definite complex metrical forms other than the 
Sonnet, and not many, even among literary 
people, are thoroughly acquainted with that. 
To most folks all poetry consists either of 
blank or rhymed verse, and the latter they 
believe to be cast in stanzas whose length 
and rhyme-schemes depend upon the whim 
of the poet. Similarly, the general publie 
deem all music to consist of tunes or ‘* clas- 
sical music’”’; the former being cast in 
8-bar periods, the latter being simply 
rhythmless rambling. It may be of some 
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eee and acre nae arty Ithas varieties, 
_|such as the Double Ballade and Chant 

| Royal, but a description of the normal type 
will suffice. This consists of three eight- 


line stanzas and one more, of four lines, 
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ither more nor less, 
. portions. The first eight 
t have only two rhyme-sounds 
etween them, these rhyme-sounds coming 
ina different order in the two quatrains. 
Thus, for example—A, B, B, A; A, B, A, 
B. The last six lines are also allowed only 
two rhyme sounds, which should also come 
in different order in the two tercets. Thus— 
C,D,C; D,D,C. Further, the subject- 
matter must be limited to one idea, of which 
the first eight lines afford the statement and 
the last six the commentary. Ten-syllable 
verse is usually employed. With these re- 
strictions it seems curious that the flights of 
fancy can bear to comply, yet more beauti- 
ful thoughts have been chained in this 
exacting mould then in any other. It may 
be mentioned that the Sonnets of Shake- 
_ speare are so only in name. 

Now it will be observed that the Sonnet 
form has considerable resemblance to that 
of the Song, properly so-called. This is 
absolutely limited in its outline, contains 
but one idea which is expounded, and then 
has a second part added. ‘The recapitula- 
tion of the first strain, however, finds no 
analogy inthe Sonnet. Here is an attempt 
to illustrate the one by the other. 


SONG. 
(Sonnet). 


‘« He sung and Hell consented.”* I would fain 
Know where they publish songs that thus can move. 
Could Cerberus the British ballad love ? 
Why, ‘Queen of my heart ” drives earthly dogs 
insane. 
It could not be a Music Hall refrain ; 
E’en County Councils the foul things reprove, 
More feeble than that gibberish inane 
When Berlioz for infernal music strove. 
Ah, no! Some gem of Art it were indeed, 
Like ‘‘Coolun,” “ Loreley,” or ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
These are the voices which resistless plead 
In Stygian darkness or in heaven’s dome. 
Sweet helpful song, worth many a bulky tome, 
Thou art in very truth a “ friendly Lied!” 


The second most popular verse-form is the 
Ballade. ‘This is one of a group of forms 
developed in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries from the metrical ingenuities of 
the French Troubadours. The celebrated 
thief-poet, Francois Villon, was the greatest 


* Pope, ‘‘ St. Cecilia’s Day.” 









called the Envoy, all built upon but three 
rhyme sounds, the order of which is as 
follows—A, B, A, B; B, C, B, C; the 
rhymes of the Envoy being B, C, B,C. 
The last line of each stanza is identical (the 
refrain), otherwise no rhyme-word may be 
used a second time (this is a rule common 
to all the verse-forms except the Sestina), 
and, strictly, each stanza should consist of 
an unbroken sentence. The Hnvoyis a sort 
of Epilogue and used always to be ad- 
dressed to some great person, the first word 
often being ‘‘ Prince!”’ ‘ Sire!’’ or ‘* Ma- 
dame!’ In this kind of verse the poet has 
a task similar to, but far harder than 
that of the musician who writes in ‘“ bi- 
nary’’ or ‘first movement’? form. The 
two subjects in the latter case correspond to 
the two quatrains and their rhymes; the 
three sections of the movement to the three 
stanzas, and the Coda to the Envoy. Let 
us illustrate :— 


THE FIRST MOVEMENT, 
BaLaDeE, 


Where is there anything under the sun 
Less of a fetter to those who'd be free ? 
Start with your subject—you can’t do with none— 
Carry it on and get out of the key ; 
That isn’t difficult and you’ll agree 
In the new key a fresh theme should enthral ; 
Say all you’ve got to say, then grant my plea, 
Binary form is the simplest of all. 


Is it the ‘‘ working-out section,” my son, 
Falls as a tax on you? That should not be: 
Only a weakling this trial would shun, 
Tis of your powers the best guarantee. 
Don’t hash your themes to a mere fricassee ; 
Throw some new light on them, however small: 
Once this is done you will very soon see 
Binary form is the simplest of all. 


Next recapitulate what was first done; 
If it is good ’twill be welcomed with glee ; 
Still I advise, lest too long it should run, 
Shorten it here about one bar in three. 
Need I remark that by custom’s decree 
Both subjects now in the tonic must fall ? 
End how you like then, ’tis nothing to me: 
Binary form is the simplest of all. 


Copa. 


Old Masters, who is your sole legatee ? 
Must the Sonata form go to the wall ? 
Why do we write it so much worse than ye? 
Binary form is the simplest of all. 


Another of these French forms is the 
Villanelle. This is written in five three- 








Tet: The first ik Grind limca-al thie tee | tee 
refrains for the others, both appearing in 
the last verse. Two rhymes only appear. 
We give an example, wedding it to the 
instrumental slow movement, which is 
frequently (though not always) analogous, 
having two well defined subjects which recur 
alternately. 


THE SLOW MOVEMENT. 
VILLANELLE. 


The true Mozart Adagio 
We cannot hope to imitate, 
Divinely sweet, divinely slow. 


The art of melody we know, 
But more is needed to create 
The true Mozart Adagio. 


It hath a never-ceasing flow 
Of rhythms wondrous intricate, 
Divinely sweet, divinely slow. 


What counterpoint imbroglio 
Doth delicately permeate 
The true Mozart Adagio! 


What harmonies of dazzling glow 
Which rise and fall and modulate, 
Divinely sweet, divinely slow! 


As clear cut as a cameo, 

Or statue by Thorwaldsen great 
The true Mozart Adagio, 
Divinely sweet, divinely slow. 

The next is a smaller form, the Triolet. 
This consists of but eight lines, of which 
five only are different, the others being 
repetitions. This concise little stanza—a 
great favourite with french poets—seems to 
present considerable resemblance to the 
Minuet, before Beethoven expanded it to the 
Scherzo. 

MINUET AND TRIO(LET). 


The measure is three in a bar; 
It’s just like a small first movement. 
Two minuets, really, they are: 
The measure is three in a bar; 


Mozart didn’t alter it far, 

And Haydn could make no improvement. 

The measure is three in a bar 

And it’s just like a small first movement. 

The Rondeau is a form which (like its 

namesake in music) has gone through much 
alteration in course of time. Its principal 
feature is that the first word or words of the 
opening line furnish the refrain, which 
re-appears half-way through and at the end. 
There are only two rhymes for thirteen 
lines and their orderis A, A,B, B, A; A, A, 
B (and refrain); A, A, B, B, A (and refrain). 
The refrain has to be an integral part of the 
sense, but should always recur in a different 
context. The difficulty of making this 
appear inartificial is very considerable, and 


stanza are used alternately to furnish subject x 
Accord 
















Nor from a perfect close abst 
You cannot be too definite. 


Three times or more your theme recite, " 

With variations apposite; | 

One key, one subject sway maintain, © 
In Rondo form. 


The episodes, of int’rest slight, 

With Beethoven more joy excite. 

That which in dominant has lain 

In tonic key recurs again ; 

Add then a coda and you're quite 
In Rondo form. _ 

Passing over the Lai and Virelay, which 
might be likened to the March, both being 
in chain form, we next proceed to speak of 
an exceedingly artificial affair, the Pantoum. 
This is of Malay origin, but has been 
adopted by the French poets, solely on 
account of its excessive difficulty. In the 
Pantoum the second and fourth lines of each 
four-line stanza become the first and third 
of the next. This goes on as long as you 
like, and the poem is then contrived so as 
to introduce lines one and three as the second 
and fourth of the last stanza, thus weaving 
the whole into an endless chain. To do 
this and make the repeated lines carry on 
the sense—or, at least, not impede it—is all 
but an impossibility. Its likeness to the 
Canon in music must strike everyone, so we 
will make an attempt to combine the two. 

CANON. 
(A Panroum.) 
||: Built a math’matical plan on 
Truly alike in each part, 
That is the true art of Canon, 
That’s the true canon of Art. 
Truly alike in each part, 
One must the other e’er follow ; 
That’s the true canon of Art. 
Ye who in ignorance wallow, 
One must the other e’er follow 
Just the same distance asunder. 
Ye who in ignorance wallow, 
How, without making a blunder, 
Just the same distance asunder 
Can you keep Comes and Dua ? 
How, without making a blunder 
Write in a rhythmless flux ? 
Can you keep Comes and Dux 
Teeming with interest joint, 
Write in a rhythmless flux, 
Write yet in strict counterpoint ? 
Teeming with interest joint. « 
If not with pen of a poet 
Write yet in strict counterpoint. 
A Pantoum (perhaps you don’t know it) 


a 






















by rhyme, 
my work’ll 
e sublime! 


r to o'ertop th 
A triumph o’er reason by rhyme, 
. Built a math’matical plan on. 
_ —Go near to o’ertop the sublime ; 
‘That is the true art of Canon :|| PCP in, 
ae ~ Copa. 


_ How heedlessly, brothers, Iran on! 
‘‘A triumph o’er reason by rhyme!” 
O Pantoum mine, how like a canon! 
O canon, how like Pantomine ! 


Our last example shall be of the Sestina, 
a form most cultivated in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy. It consists of six stanzas, each 
of six lines of equal length. There are three 
pairs of rhymes, the same rhyme-words being 
used throughout, but their order varied 
according to a very complex law, not worth 
while giving here. It has the effect of 
making each stanza commence with the 
rhyme which ended the one before. Our 
example is not quite strict in this respect, 
but sufficiently so for an illustration. ‘The 
resemblance here to the rigid restrictions of 
Fugue may be considered fanciful by some, 
but this permutation of rhymes is certainly 
suggestive of the ingenuities of double 
counterpoint, so vital to that species of 
composition. 
: FUGUE. 
(A Sestrna.) 
Hark to the subject bold and free ! 
The booming basses baw] it out. 
Free, yet a subject. Can this be? 
He is a monarch, never doubt ; 
And countersubjects, as you'll see 
Wait on him as he stalks about. .. 
The tenor part is next about 
To enter with the subject free, 
And then the bass, beyond a doubt, 
His humble follower will be. 
A countersubject he sings out 
Whose future treatment we shall see. 
The alto and soprano, gee 
Have bandied both the theme about 
Now from it for a while we’re free. 
Awhile, ’tis not for long, I doubt: 
These episodes should rightly be 
From the main subject fashioned out 


Aha! my guess was not far out. 
The subject now returns in B; 
But what on earth’s the man about! 
Did ever one such Stretto see ? 

His scholarship I rather doubt ; 
This counterpoint is far too free. 
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The movement halts as if in doubt, 
And now upon the 8-foot C 

Hark to the pedal thund’ring out 
Beneath new Stretti, wild and free! 

Ugh, whata din! I’ve had about 

' Enough of this—Good friend, let be! 


Our Symposium. 


D. Well, you are a fellow! You know we 
have got to pack up all our traps and clear 
out to-night, and here I find you up to your 
neck in a litter of music, with straw in your 
hair and a tear in your eye. What have you 
been about ? 

C. “Nine times by this taper’s light 

I’ve played them through from left to right. 
Say, shall I take each Band or Heft 
And try once more from right to left?” 

D. Have you written so much poetry of 
late that you have gone off your head ? 
What’s up ? 

C. Only Brahms, Op. 116 and 117. 
Capriccios and Intermezzos he calls them. 
What J call them I am almost afraid to say. 

D. Yes; it doesn’t always do to speak the 
truth. What if a man writes ten pieces all 
in the same style, eight of them in minor 
keys and the other two even more gloomy, 
though in major? What if he keeps in the 
middle of the piano, writing great lumpy 
chords and lumbering arpeggios, as if for 
trained elephants to play instead of human 
beings? He is a great musician and his 
name is Brahms, so no one will hear a word 
against him. By the way, what is the 
difference between a Capriccio and an 
[utermezzo ? 

C. I believe that one is usually more 
depressing than the other ; but I don’t know 
which. From the present specimens it is 
impossible to tell. The only one of these 

| pieces which has got a distinct rhythmical 
subject unfortunately runs in my head to 
Mr. Grundy’s lines in ‘‘ Haddon Hall” — 
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It must have beenof this i- den-ti- caltune the a - 
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poc-ry-phal quadruped pe-rish-ed so soon. 


D. You are unkind. That melody has to 
me a melancholy beauty suggestive of 








Ensebies nukine ue almapeoad ae - 
Florestan. But really, now, it is singular | 
that so much art and earnestness should not 
succeed in producing better results than in 
these ten sombre pieces. Brahms is one of 





those men who is so afraid of com- 
monplace that he seems to deliberately mix 
sepia with all his colours, shroud every 
outline in shadow, or tone down every 
utterance to a Gladstonian vagueness. 

“And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

C. ‘But can you by no drift of circumstance 

Get from him why he puts on this confusion?” 


D. I suppose he thinks it refined and 
artistic. His intentions are incontestably 
earnest, though he is one of those persons 
who, as Edgar Poe neatly says, ‘‘ confound 
obscurity of expression with the expression 
of obscurity.”” But people are induced by 
his earnestness to chew (not eschew) his 
music, until (as with gum-arabic) they 
believe they can detect a subtle flavour. 

C. I do not see anything obscure in them 
at all; they are simply dull. Browning was 
never obscure to me, but he is sometimes 
tedious; and Brahms is somewhat similar. 

D. To misquote Hamlet again— 

‘His speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts.” 

C. Don’t! I have had enough of poetry 
to last mea long while. Swinburne has 

taken a noble revenge for our recent bur- 
lesque of him. 

D. Yes; we could never approach his 
R.C.M. inauguration ode for sheer splendour 
of sound without sense. What a pity Hugh 
Pierson is not alive to set it to music ! 

C. I fancy there will not be much diffi- 
culty in finding a composer to do it justice. 
But come! Time flies, and here are tons of 
music to be cleared away. Just look at it 
all! ‘‘Fye on’t, fie! ’Tis an unweeded 
garden that grows to seed.”’ 

D. Are you really going to keep it ? How 
many of even those works we have reviewed 
favourably do you think you will ever look 
into again ? 

C. How much of one’s musical library 
does one ever look into? I see on your 
shelves all Macfarren’s oratorios, Handel’s 
operas, Boyce’s cathedral music, Palestrina’s 
masses, and Couperin’s suites, to say nothing 
of such recent works as Cowen’s ‘ Scan- 
dinavian ’” Symphony, Benoit’s ‘ Lucifer ” 
_and Dvyordk’s ‘‘ Ludmila.’’ Can you swear 
to having ever taken down one of these, 
even to dust it ? 3 







numbers of the daily papers, I apt 
want to see them again. They have ke 
me in touch with contem musical life, 
and what is the good of a musician if he is 
not up to date ? 

D. There is Rubinstein’s opera, *‘ Moses, = 
I wished to mention at least, but all the 
eight acts are not yet published. Probably 
he will wish to add two more every now and 
then, as he has done with the ‘‘ Ocean”’ Sym- 
phony. However, we are not likely to see 
it performed in England, in spite of the 
recent general change of opinion in regard 
to the Old Testament. 

C. That it is an opera is a fact in itself 
nearly sufficient to exclude it from perform- 
ance in this music hall country. That 
article in our last number upon ‘ Musical 
Curiosities’? might have justly included 
English operas and symphonies ; for every 
one is rather a curiosity, as the composer 
knows perfectly well that not a single town 
in the British Islands can support a per- 
manent opera. 

D. But every second-rate provincial centre 
in France and Germany does. 

C. I wonder if Eugéne d’Albert has ever 
repented of his acting the part of Iscariot ? 
He must surely have found out long ago 
that music in Germany is in quite a differ- 
ent state from what his vivid imagination 
at first painted it, and from what many 
deliciously verdant people in England also 
suppose. If he has gone below the surface 
at all, he must have found that some of our 
music hall songs are very much better 
known in Germany than the works of Bach 
and Beethoven. Wonder if he has ever been 
in a Tingeltangel, and heard the Germans 
furiously encore third-rate music hall girls 
for singing ‘‘ The Captain with his whiskers”’ 
or ‘‘Champagne Charlie’? If he has had 
that experience he must have felt rather 
ashamed of himself. 

D. Nonsense! Everyone knows that there 
is vulgar music in all countries. But 
wherever Eugéne d’Albert goes in Germany 
he finds a permanent opera; and there 
is any amount of good music for those 
who love it. Still, if he had been taught 





ated the art of polyphony: 
ich a certainty as any fact in 
freely admitted, for instance, by 
his “ Bausteine fiir Musikges- 
_chichte.” That puts in my mind Mr. Ark- 
- ape s ** Old English Edition,” which has 
not attracted the attention it deserves. 
C. Is that the fault of Mr. Arkwright, his 

publisher, or the public? 

_D. Ido not know. It is really a beautiful 
edition of some of the old composers— 
Kirbye’s madrigals, for instance, Byrd’s 
“Songs of Sundry Natures,’ and other 
valuable pieces, both solo and choral. It 

| should have every encouragement, from the 
| publisher, from the London agent (Mr. 

Joseph Williams), and from all who value 

their country’s musical reputation. 

C. Some of those works, composed three 
hundred years ago, are still fresh and 
musical now. But what of the English 
music composed, say, thirty or forty years 
ago? Whoever wants to hear any of that ? 
Yet a stream of works was continually 
pouring from the press then. All those 
imitators of Mendelssohn are clean forgotten ; 
and so, in thirty or forty years’ time, will be 
the Schumann and Wagner imitators of 
to-day. 

D. But here comes the cart, and this 
huge pile of unimportant music may be shot 
into it. See! the men stagger under their 
loads, but the pile is diminishing, diminish- 
ing, diminishing into a morendo. And now 
it is gone. Our labours are over, and 
methinks I hear a Chorus Mysticus : 

Alles Vergoengliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss. 

C. Nay, such labours as ours are never 
finished while life lasts. What! shall we 
grow sentimental over a spring cleaning ? 
We are but setting our house in order, and 
I trust that in a new and more luxuriously 
appointed sanctum we may meet in conclave 
—yea, in solemn conclave as before, only 
more so. 

D, I trust it may be so, but there is no 
den like the old den. My regrets at leaving 
it have overcome me, and I feel myself not 
equal to the occasion : 


The weight of this sad time we must obey ; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 
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°F wit. 
C. (solus) Behold, this also must pass 
away. For the charwoman cometh, when 
no man can work. I may not swear; blank 
verse is my only refuge: 
How strange and empty seems the room 
Now all the publications are removed ! 
While ever brighter, stronger grows the ray 
That pours from out th’ electric pen I wield 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world). 
dare not place it in some other hand, 
Else might it wither and the night would fall. 
Put out the light, and then— 
Voice from a distance. Put out the light! 
(Celestial harps heard.) 


Scbolarsbip Wews., 


Tue Competition for the Hzarncore Lone Prize 
took place on December 3. The examiners were 
Messrs. Ernest Kiver, Anton Hartingson, and A. 
Heathcote Long (Chairman). There were fifteen 
candidates, and the prize was awarded to Frirz W. 
Reap. The Examiners highly commended CurusBerr 
H, Cronk. 





THe Competition for the Sarmmron-Dotsy Prize 
took place on December 10. The examiners were 
Mesdames Brereton, Hope-Glenn, and Clara Samuell 
(in the chair). There were twenty eight candidates, 
and the prize was awarded to Epira Hanns. ‘The 
examiners highly commended Rosr Darrorne and 
Vena GALBRAITH. 


Tue Competition for the Bonamy-Dopren Prize 
took place on December 12. The examiners were 
Messrs. H. T. Trust, Edmund Woolhouse, and 
Ernest de Munck (in the chair). There were three 
candidates, and the prize was awarded to GERTRUDE 
M. E. Hat. 


Tue Competition for the Wrestmortanp ScHoLAR- 
sHIP (baritone vocalists) took place on December 15. 
The examiners were: E Holland, Richard Cum- 
mings, A.R.A.M.,F. King, J.T. Hutchinson, A.R.A,M., 
and Manuel Garcia, Hon. R.A.M. (in the chair). 
There were three candidates, and the scholarship 
was awarded to ArtHUR AppLEBy. The examiners 
highly commended Tom Jamzs and F. B. Ranatow. 





THe Competition for the Porrer Exurerrion 
(pianists) took place on the same date. The exam- 
iners were: Messrs F. Corder, R.A.M., A. O'Leary, 
R.A.M.. F. Westlake. R.A.M. T. Wingham, R.A.M., 
and Walter Macfarren R.A.M. (in thechair). There 
were twenty-eight candidates, and the exhibition 
was awarded to CATHERINE RopBarp. 


Tue Hine Grrr (for ballad composition) was 
awarded to StanisLaus SzczEPANowsEI. ‘There were 
nine candidates, and the judges were Miss Mary 
Carmichael, Mr. Henry Gadsby, and Mr. W. G. 
McNaught, A.R.A.M. 
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THE Competition for ee Meroines Meeeeaices 


(sopranos) took place on December 17. 


examiners were: Mesdames Carlotta Elliot. Maria 
Duma, and Charlotte Thudichum (in the chair). 
There were five candidates, and the prize was 
awarded to Frorence Beruent. The examiners 
highly commended Buancne PowELu. 


Tue Competition for the Rosrerr Cocks Prize 
(pianists) took place on the same date. The 
examiners were: Mesdames Adelina de Lara, Mrs. 
Charles Yates, and Fanny Frickenhaus (in the chair). 
There were thirty-three candidates. and the prize 
was awarded to Epira Greenuity. The examiners 
highly commended Grorerna AscoucH and ETHEL 
Horton Smiru. 


Uibat our Old Students are Doing. 


Mr. Georce J. BENNETT has attained to the ‘‘ Mus. 
Doc., Cantab.”’ 


Tue Daily Telegraph of December 14 speaks in 
high terms of Mussrs. Hann’s Chamber Concerts, 
alluding to them as ‘‘ the Brixton Pops.” 


Mr. CorpEr’s Overture to “ Nordisa” was performed 
at the Crystal Palace Concert of December 17. 
Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Pibroch” was played at this 
Concert by M. Sauret. 


Mr. W. W. SrarmMer gave an interesting Lecture 
** On Bells” at Tunbridge Wells, on November 18, 


Miss Ipa Betts, the Liszt Scholar, was pianist 
at the Blagrove Quartet Concert, at Clapham, of 
December 15. She placed as solos: Monotheme 
(T. A. Matthay) and Etude in D flat (Liszt), and 
participated in the performance of Rheinberger’s 
Quartet in E flat and Chopin’s Cello Sonata. 


Mr. Tosras A. Marrnay gave an Invitation Piano- 
forte Recital of his own compositions at the R.A.M. 
on the 23rd ult. Miss Jessie Kennedy, Miss Dora 
Matthay, and Mr. Walter Mackway assisting as 
vocalists, and Miss Emily Christie acting as accom- 
panist. The programme included : ‘‘ Love phases,” 
Moods of a Moment, Seventeen Variations, a Waltz 


Whim, Monothemes, &c. 


_ Mr. Marrnay gave similar programmes at the Bow 
and Bromley Institute (December 10', the Clapham 
Philharmonic Concert (December 15), and at Leyton- 
stone on the 19th ult., the same vocalists assisting 
him. His “Scottish Dances” and ‘ lLyrics”’ 
received their first public performance at these 
Recitals. 


Mr. Riprey Prentice is starting another of his 
private Conservatoires at Blackheath—‘‘ North Kent 


Conservatoire.” 


Mr. W. G. Woop gave an Organ Recital at the 
Bow and Bromley Institute on December 17. Miss 
G. Collins played some violin solos. 


Tue Italian papers speak very highly of the début, 
at Soresina, of a young operatic bass singer, ALLENI, 
who under the name of Allen Taussig will be more 
recognisable by our students 


The 


Mendelssohn 
taken by Miss G. 






delssohn’s Variations Sérieuses phew nce Mr. 












Waltzes were also given, es , 
by Misses Lottie Whitmell, te C) 
Walter Mackway, and Mr. Walter I 


solo, whilst Mr. Whitehouse played a aan of his -, 
own and a melody by Lindblad. an 


Mr. Stewart MacpHerson has written two sdeige: 
for Mr. Edward Lloyd, which our distinguished tenor 
sang at the London Ballad Concert of December 14 
last. The same rising composer, whose works are so 
frequently played that we cannot chronicle all his 
doings, is now engaged in scoring a new Concert- 
stiick for pianoforte and orchestra, which will be 
shortly heard at St. James’s Hall. 








Messrs. ArtHuR Hiyton and Norman Alston gave 
an Evening Concert at the Public Hall, Beckenham, 
on the 2nd ult. Mr. Bertie Parker was the cellist, 
and Mr. Stanley Hawley accompanied. The 
programme was an excellent one. 


Fortnigbtly Concerts, 
PRoGRAMME OF DECEMBER 3, 1892. 


AuLEGRO (Sonata in G minor)—Organ 
Gustav Adolph Merkel. 


Mr. Haroip E. MacpHerson. 


Arr, ‘‘ God shall wipe away all tears” 
Arthur Seymour Sullivan. 


Miss CEINWEN JONES. 
(Accompanist, Miss LuEwEta Davies.) 
ScENE DE BaLLet Charles Auguste de Beriot. 
Miss Lovuts—e MacponaLp. 
(Accompanist, Miss ANNA STERN.) 


Sona, ‘* My Heart ever Faithful” 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 


Miss JANET Morais. 
Violin Obbligato—Miss G. Couns. 
(Accompanist, Miss Luewrexa Davis.) 


‘Wine BALusceNE ’’—Pianoforte Duet 
Jean Louis Nicodé. 


Miss Kerrn Guen and Miss Eprra WiiaMs. 
Air, ‘‘ Trahir Vicent ”’ (‘* Mireilla ”) 
Charles Francois Gounod. 
Miss Nia Carin. 
(Accompanist, Miss Luewexa Davies.) 
Recitation (‘‘ The Tempest,” Act III., Scene 1) 
William Shakespeare. 
Ferdinand--Mrs. Grace Kineston. 
Miranda—Miss Mary Mackenzte. 
“OQ Let me Dream” | Ethel Barns 
‘‘ Farther and Farther Apart”’{ (Student). 
Miss Sytv1a WaRDELL. 
(Accompanist, Miss Erne Barns.) 
Recrr. anp Arr, ‘‘ Che fard ” 
Christoph Willibald von Gluck. 
Miss MArie STIVEN. 
(Accompanist, Miss Eruren Barns.) 
Fantasm, ‘“‘T Lombardi ’’—Violin Henri Viewxtemps. 
Master Anpo ANTONIETTI. 
(Accompanist, Mr. SzczePANowskl.) 


Sones 
(MSS.) 





















(Ist ever 0iin 
Lie ks Joseph Rheinberger. 
digen 2:55 Ernest Wiuumorr. 
‘Trro, Gratias Agimus”’ (Messe Solennelle) 
Gioacchino Antonio Rossini. 
- Prycr, and Messrs. WrieHt Beaumont 
and T. A Jonzs. 
i companist, Miss Luewria Daviess.) 
Hawes oes uGuE in A minor— 4 J. S. Bach— 
Pianoforte a | Franz Liszt. 
Miss Maup Bucuanan. 
Kisweno MA NON TROPPO) Grand Duo (Op. 15) for 
ANDANTE | Violoncello and Pianoforte 
George Edward Goltermann. 
Miss VerNET and Miss Marcarer P. Moss. 
Baxave in A flat—-Pianoforte 
Francois Frédéric Chopin. 
Mr. G. B. J. Arrxen. 
Recrtr., “ Guinse alfin il momento” ) Wolfgang 
Arr, ‘* Deh vieni non Tardar” b OMe Mozart. 
Miss J. E. Witson. 
(Accompanist, Miss Lrewera Davrss.) 
Fanrasta AND Fuave in C—Pianoforte 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
Mr. Artuur Laneran. 
Recrration, ‘‘ The Closet Scene ’”’ (‘‘ Hamlet’’) 
William Shakespeare. 
Hamlet—Miss GertrupvE Burnett. 
Queen—Miss IsaBELLA WALKER. 
Sonata in G minor, Op. 22 (1st movement)—Piano- 
forte.. es es Robert. Schumann. 
Miss Jessie KENNEDY.* 
Doe, ‘“ Sull’ Aria ” (‘‘ Nozze di Figaro ’’) 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
Miss Iynes and Miss Masrers. 
(Accompanist, Miss Syprz PaxiseEr. ) 
ANDANTE AND Presto Acirato—Pianoforte 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Miss G. Linpuey. 
Sonata in E minor— 

ALLEGRO... Violin and ) Wolfgang 
Menverro ...| Pianoforte | Amadeus Mozart. 
Miss Litua Durnam and Miss Evancerine Lucas. 

* With whom this subject is a second study. 


EXTRA CONCERT, 
Programme or Decemuer 10, 1892. 
PRELUDE AND FuGvr in G major (Vol. II.)—Organ 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 
“r CuHartes MacpHerson. 
I. ** Love hath not departed” (Op. 61 
Dusrs {an “The Sisters ” Es) 
Johannes Brahms. 
Misses Exizavern Bauy,* Fiorence Dyson, Livan 
Foxon, Annre Freeman, Keira C, Gien, Grer- 
rTaupe Hari, Janerv Mornis,* Liry West, and 
Epira Wi.uaMs. 
(Accompanist, Miss Lueweta Davies.) 


= 


ee eg in D minor—For Two Pianofortes 


LizpEeR 


Mr. Harotp E. Macpnerson 
_ (Accompanist, Miss A. L. Buaxs.) 


Joseph Joachim Raff. 
Miss Prwrress and Miss Mir1am Trmorey. 
‘Viel Triume ” 
\‘* Lieb’ Seelchen, Lass’das Fragen” 
Erik Meyer Helmund. 
Miss GertrupE Hatt. 
(Accompanist, Miss Luewexia Davrss.} 


PRELUDE— ae ee Suite in G—Piano- 


Ricaupon forte Edvard Grieg. 
Miss Auice CRAWLEY. 
Recrratioy, “Enoch Arden” (The return home) 
Alfred Tennyson. 
Miss Mavupr Lupron. 
Romance in G—Violin Johann Severin Svendsen. 
Miss Marton Easton. 
(Accompanist, Mr. Strantey Haw ey.) 
Sone, ‘* The Daily Question” Hrik Meyer Helmund. 
Miss A. Macknzss. 
(Accompanist, Miss Marcarrr Moss.) 
Nocturne in B major, Op. 32—Pianoforte 
~ Francois Frédéric Chopin. 
Miss ErHen Carre SMITH. 
Sona, ‘*O, that we two” Charles Frangois Gounod. 
Miss Minprep Drake. 
(Accompanist, Miss E. M. Srrpss.) 
Sonata, Op. 90 (1st movement)-—Pianoforte 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Miss Mavnicer. 


* With whom this subject is principal study. 


The Roval Zicademy Students’ 
Orchestral Concert. 


PROGRAMME OF DrcemBER 20, 1892. 


OVERTURE . “Huryanthe” ... «. Weber. 
Recrr. ep Artoso, ‘‘ O Casto Fior”’ (‘Tl Re di Lahore”) 
Mr. ArtHUR APPLEBY. Massenet. 
ConcERTO in G minor, Op. 22— 
ANDANTE SoOsTENUTO—Pivu 
ANIMATO -—AT.T.RGRO 
ScHERZANDO—PRESTO 
Miss Sypin PALuiser. 
Sustet, ‘ Sola Sola” (‘Don Giovanni”) .. Mozart. 
Donna Anna Miss Sarau M. Lewis. 
Donna Elvira Mrs. KrnastTon. 


Pianoforte {Suita 


Zerlina Miss Syuvia WaARDELL. 
Don Ottavio Mr. Reernatp Bropuy. 
Masetto Mr. Epwin OTTEWELL. 
Leporello... .. Mr. Artaur Bartow. 
MELODRAMA Ke Bergliot ” Grieg. 


Miss Exzen M. Bowrcr. 
Recorr. anp Arroso, ‘But the Lord is mindful” 
(‘* St. Paul ”’) : Mendelssohn. 
Miss Mary THomas. 
paca Concerto in A, Op. 6—Violin } Svendsen, 
Mr. Purr Caruie. 
Reorr. anv Arr, ‘If with all your hearts ” (‘Elijah ”} 
Mr. Cuampers Conman. Mendelssohn. 
Auue@Rro (Concerto in D minor, Op. 69 —Flute 
Mr, Micuarn Donnawety. Molique. 













Qvartet—Two Violins, Viola, and Cello eit 






Misses W. 4a 


Sone ..  ** Thou art repose ” --. Schubert. 
Mr. F. Prarce. 
Prano Soro .-- Barcarollein A ... Rubinstein. 
Mr. Sertruvs WeEsBBE. 
Cetio Soto .-. Polonaise de Concert ... Popper. 


Mr. J. F. Carropts. 
Sone, ‘‘ Du Ring an meinem Finger” ... Schumann. 
Miss Greta WILLIAMS. 


‘“‘ Ballad of Sleep” } 
Sones “To my tyrant” f H. A. J. Campbell. 
Mr. Grove. 


FINALE FROM ) 
QUARTET 
in A j 
Miss Liuewexa Davies, Messrs. Hinton, A. }WALENN, 
and H, WaLEnn. 


Piano, Violin, Viola, and) Deaiens 
Cello ; 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.’ 
Dear Str,—Your critic (?) who reviews new works 
major and minor has, for some reason or another, 
always an ill word for lady composers. Perhaps he 
takes such cynical views of us through long teaching 
of counterpoint to dull young ladies—at any rate, I 
do not call it fair to say all fungi save mushrooms 
are poisonous, just because you do not happen to 
know of the many species existing that are edible. 
Now, have there not been (or, rather, I should say, 
there are, as they are living) several productions in 
music from the female pen—works of large dimen- 
sions, which have had, and to a degree merited, 
success? What of Miss Smyth’s Symphonic 
Serenade in four movements? The work (we will 
not enter into a critical analysis as to the merits of 
its themes, or discuss the question of inspiration, 
&c.) is undoubtedly very clever (most of it), 
showing all the resource of counterpoint ; its themes 
are combined, treated fugally, &c. The scoring 
of the work is in many instances very good. What 
of Elfrida André’s Organ Symphony ; Miss Ellicott’s 
Cantatas and Dramatic Overture; Miss Dora 
Bright’s A minor Concerto, not to mention fugues 
and smaller works of skill and thought by others? 
I wish you carping critics (criticise by all means— 
the more you do so, the greater fun and merriment 
you produce on certain dispositions) would reflect 
more, that men have used their brains for centuries 
and been brought up to a profession the moment a 
special talent showed itself. Not so women; it was 
not thought proper, and there have been cases when 
actual genius was stamped upon, crushed. Now 
things are just beginning to be different, and 
children of either sex are encouraged (sometimes too 
much). Believe with me—and I have some very 
good reasons for doing so—that the time is not very 
far distant when a lady composer will first show the 
world she can master all the great art forms and 
then produce something new (don’t run away 
feeling certain I mean myself; it is not good 
to be certain about anything in this life)—With 
apologies, believe me, yours truly, 
EA. oC. 






Dinner in July towards the close of the Ac al 
year at some well-known Restaurant. Our last 
Dinner at the Criterion was attended by nearly 
120 Members and visitors. Other proposals, how- 
ever, are now ing the attention of the 

Committee, which shall have the effect of increasing 

the interest shown in the Club. Our chief ambition 

is to be able—we hope at no distant time—to acquire 

for ourselves premises, which shall prove of service 

to the Members of the Club ; but such an eminently 

desirable step in advance can only be attained by 

perseverance, by enthusiasm, by the active co- 

operation of present Members, and by an increased 
enrolment of new Members. 

Let me appeal, therefore, to all who are eligible, 
especially those just leaving the Academy, that 
they should decide to join the Club, and by their 
hearty interest and goodwill aid in making it develop 
into a really valuable and indispensable institution. 
We already number about 220, but the larger our 
Membership and the greater our enthusiasm, the more 
quickly and perfectly realised will the objects and 
ambition of the Club be. I shall only be too glad at 
any time to furnish any information that may be 
desired.—Yours faithfully, 

J. Percy Baker, Hon. Sec. 


Willersley House, Wellington Road, 
Old Charlton. 


Answers to Correspondents, 


Miss Peptey.—We are sorry that you should feel 
annoyed by our correspondent’s remark, but we 
cannot re-open a subject which has passed and 
been forgotten months ago. 





The Overture. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


£8, d. 
Four lines . aa a 0 4 0 
For every additional line $ es > Oo 9 
Front page, displayed, per inch - 010 0 


Full page, by arrangement. 

Advertisements for THz Overture should be sent 
to Mussrs. Forsyru, Bros., 275, Regent Street, W., 
not later than the 25th of each month. 

Post Office Orders should be made payable to 
| F'. Corner. 








1 nies is the Yatgect nal best Wusical Wonscal 3 in existence, and 
circulation far exceeds that of any other Paper devoted to the Art, either 
‘oreign or English. ye eee 

d -a@usical Times contains Original Articles on Current and Past Events 
- connected with Music, contributed by: the most Eminent Writers connected 
a with Musical Literature. 


Tbe Musical Times contains Reviews of all important works published at 
te ~home-and abroad. 


The Musical Times contains: Notices of Operatic Performances, Concerts, and 
- all other important Musical Events which occur in London. 


The Musical Times contains Occasional Notes on passing events, and accounts 
- of Musical Performances in all provincial towns as well as those which take 
place on the Continent, in the Colonies, and wherever the Art is cultivated. 

Tbe fPusical Times contains an Anthem or Part-Song, which may also be 

_ purchased separately, price 14d. 

Tbe Musical Times forms so perfect a record of news that subscribers in all 
parts of the world may rely upon being kept fully informed of everything of 
importance in connection with Music and Musical Performances. 


Tbe Musical Times is the best medium for Advertisements relating to Music 
and kindred subjects. 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





SECOND THOUSAND. 


PRINCIPIA OF MUSIC 


A complete explanation of the Rudiments of Music, &c., specially designed for preparing Candidates for Examination, by 


HARVEY LOHR. 


Used at the Guildhall and other Schools of Music. 
PART L. (Rudiments only), Paper, ls. net; Boards, ls. 6d. net; COMPLETE, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, 
267, REGENT ST., LONDON, W., & 122 & 124, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
And all Musicsellers in the United Kingdonv and the Colonies. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Patrons—§Her IWajesty the Queen and the Royal Samily. 
PrincipaL—Dr, 2, C. Mackenjie, 





NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, FEBRUARY 11, 


at &. 
CHAMBER CONCERT, FEBRUARY 27. 





All communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 












S Absolites correctness Set rice “secured Bo 
ak the best existing editions. yer pate 
2. Superior legibility, owing to improved | ond ik: 
together with the best. style of fet ae gis 
3. Each hand in its.own stave... — Pete 
4. No cramping of the text to economise space. Bees 
5 
6 






. Fingering where indispensable. oe nena eens 
Accidentals marked more than once in a- bar when, ‘known: to. be = 





necessary. s | i; 2g Be va SCENE Ca < 

JS. BACH. eee 

Six petits Préludes, No. 5, in E “es ik ee ages Lig AT ape = ae eee 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat SR ee Son oe Ee Rae SAE Sy aoa eee ee 


Two-part Inventions, No. 1, in C major 


M. CLEMENTI. 


Gradus ad Parnassum, No. 9, in A major Pea iat 
Gradus ad Parnassum, No. 10, in A major ... ze. ON 
Gradus ad Parnassum, No. 19, in A minor ..,. Bee 
Gradus ad Parnassum, No. 21, in E flat major . 7a ge 
G. F. HANDEL. pigin ee 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor, from Third Suite .... = hs Be 
F. MENDELSSOHN. | ee 
Lieder ohne Worte, No. 11,,in D ... | “Z ep EY oe 
Prelude and Fugue in A fiat. aon 35; No. + , 4° (0 
Study in F minor SS 


|. MOSCHELES. | 
La Leggerezza, Etude in G major. Op. 51 : = xe He us 4 0 
Study in E flat minor. Op. 70, No. 8 oe a. 2 a8 2 


Oy A. MOZART. 






Fantasia in C minor 3 eas hy cae S53 42 Ory 

Sonata in G a on Xe Se oe 
D. SOARLATTI aa 

Fugue in D minor _... us Nig Pet Gn: 2 6 
F. SCHUBERT. | | 

Allegretto in G, from Fantasia. Op. 78 st, ae <% i 4 0 
R. SCHUMANN. 

Album for the Young, No. 14, in G. Op. 68 5 ae pbs t...om8 

Novelette in E. Op. 21, No. e ee a: 
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Seon by NoveLLo, Ewer & Co., at 69 & 70; Dean Street, W., and publ 
7 t the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Squa are, W.-Febray i 
ee 





